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£  se  dai  tuoi  flagelli  aspri  ed  amari 
Alcun  percosso  esclamerd,  suo  danno ; 
Dalle  Tod  d'un  solo  il  resto  imparl. 

S)  che  la  nbbia  e  il  concepito  affanno 
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Quanto  inventar,  quanto  sognar  sapranno. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO     THE      READER. 


In  compliance  with  the  very  admirable  practice 
now  generally  adopted,  I  might,  by  means  of 
preparatory  puff-paragraphs,  have  assured  the 
public  that  "People  ask  each  other  whether 
the  book  is  not  by  fax  too  strong  in  many  parts» 
and  likely  to  give  great  offence,  as  maliciously 
quizzical  upon  several  individuals." 

This,  I  say,  I  might  have  done,  it  being  no 
more  than  what  is  done  every  day ;  and  a  very 
honest  piece  of  humbug  it  is,  because  it  is 
instantly  perceived  that  people  are  not  likely 
to  know  much  of  a  book  before  it  is  published. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  "  people  "  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  to  the  compositors  and  print- 
ers' devils,  who  are  the  sole  persons   behind 
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the  curtain  ;  and,  as  regards  the  present  work, 
they  have  meddled  with  it  only  oflScially — that 
is  printing-office-ally.  Should  any  one  after 
actually  perusing  them  be  of  opinion  that  these 
volumes  contam  aught  of  reprehensible  import 
in  the  various  Rhapsodies  and  Notes  with  which 
they  abound,  I  would  recommend  him  to  read 
them  over  again  with  greater  attention,  when 
he  will  probably  arrive  at  a  more  sensible  con- 
clusion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BY   WAY   OF   PREFACE. 


The  respite  which  I  have  allowed  myself-^  and,  I 
wight  to  add,  my  readers  also  —  has  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  oF  seeing  some  of  the  opinions  passed  on  my 
last  work ;  therefore,  although  it  is  not  very  usual  for 
writers  to  take  their  critics  to  task,  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  so  delicate  an  office,  let  the  motives  imputed  to  me 
be  what  they  may. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  have  no  interest  in  suppressing 
the  truth,  will,  at  least,  give  me  credit  for  having  in  no 
respect  attempted  to  propitiate  criticism.  Perfectly  well, 
too,  was  I  aware  that  not  a  few  of  my  remarks  and 
opmions  were  likely  to  prove  particularly  obiioxious  in 
several  quarters :  neither  was  I  such  a  novice  as  to  be 
Ignorant  that  those  who  disliked  my  sentiments  would, 
of  course,  endeavour  to  set  my  book  in  an  unfavourable 
%ht,  unless  they  preferred  passing  it  over  without  nodoe 
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of  any  kincL  Still  I  did  imagine  that  even  those  who 
were  least  disposed  to  show  me  any  mercy,  would,  for 
their  own  sakes,  display  some  little  tact,  and  put  on  the 
mask  of  justice.  Great,  then,  was  my  astonishment  -— 
I  really  cannot  say  my  mortification  —  when,  on  read- 
ing what  purports  to  be  a  review  of  my  book  in  a 
journal  now  defunct,  I  found  I  was  accused  of  ^^  almost 
excommunicating  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Walter  Scott 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  I "  Those  who  have  read  ever  so 
cursorily  the  last  two  pages  of  the  chapter  alluded 
to,  will  be  no  less  startled  than  I  myself  was  at  so 
monstrous  an  untruth.  Really,  if  such  are  the  licence^ 
reviewers  allow  themselves,  it  will  very  soon  be  our  duty 
to  class  criticism  with  works  of  fiction.  So  very  far 
from  uttering  aught  to  the  disparagement  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  I  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  her  writings^ 
and  vindicated  her  from  the  charge  that  has  sometimes 
been  brought  against  her,  of  inculcating  morality  apart 
from  religion ;  observing,  —  "  Let  those  who  affect  ,to 
condemn  so  fascinating  a  moralist  a^  Miss  Edgeworth, 
because  she  confines  herself  to  ethical  instruction,  "at 
lea^t  be  consbtent;  and,  if  they  are  so,  they  cannot 
avoid  censuring  still  more  strongly  such  novelists  as 
Fielding  and  Smollett;  nor  is  it  possible  they  should 
feel  perieotly  satisfied  with  Sir  Walter  Scott"  So  much, 
for  my  excommunication  of  those  eminent  writers  I 

Neverthelessi  as  if  one  blander  or  falsehood  of  such 
magnitude  was  not  sufficient  for  the  reviewer's  purpose^ 
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fce  nuBst  needs  add  —  "  Most  people,  we  bdiev^,  would 
rather  look  for  their  religion  in  other  places'  than  in 
their  novels,  which  our  author  would  have  cram-ful);  6f 
k/*  After  diis^  would  any  one  in  his  senses,  who  had 
not  read  the  passage  itself  sup^se  that,  so  iar,  both  the 
ngaciom  critic  and  myself  were  of  exactly  the  saute 
opmicm  ?  "Worldly  morality,"  I  observed,  "is,  in  facti 
the  utmoet  we  can  reasonaUy  expect  from  the  dramatist; 
and  we  may  almost  consider  it  a  positive  merit,  both  ili 
Mm  and  in  the  novelist,  when  they  inculcate  nodiing 
bconpatible  with  religion.'*  If,  just  as  happens  to  suit 
a  neviewer^s  convenience,  an  author  may  be  represented 
as  expressing  opinions  the  very  reverse  of  those  he 
actually  puts  forth,  it  is  high  time  to  watch  those  gen- 
demen  very  narrowly.  Whether  the  reviewer  in  question 
was  actualfy  *^  half  seas  over,**  when  he  began  to  operate 
on  my  boo^,  is  best  known  to  himself;  evea^at  would  not 
be  a  very  decorous  or  honest  excuse  to  all^e ;  and  saving 
thaty  I  know  of  non^  that  can  be  made  for  him.  Such 
flagrant  prbofi  of  utter  incompetency,  or  reckless  dis- 
honesty, stamp  all  the  rest  of  what  he  says  as  valueless ; 
and  he  continues  to  blunder  on,  saying  afterwards, 
^fae  sticks  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect,  on  the  top  of  tli^ 
sharp  spire  of  his  church  in  Langham  Place;  a  joke 
perpetrsded  long  ago  by  a  London  caricaturist;  but 
all  hi»  witticisms  are  borrowed,  and  most  of  them 
are  of  a  ivspectable  antiquity."  Thou  liar  of^  the 
first  magnitude  !     Hernando  Pintez  was  but  4  type  of 
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thee!  I  certainly  did  mention  Mr.  Nash,  but  not  a 
pliable  did  I  say  of  the  church  in  Langham  Place ;  as^ 
should  he  happen  to  be  now  sober  or  in  his  senses,  the 
CRITIC  may  convince  himself  by  turning  to  the  note  at 
page  13. :  so  that,  of  the  stale  joke  he  imputes  to  me,  he 
must  take  all  the  credit  to  himself.* 

Contemptible  as  such  an  antagonist  is,  I  cannot  yet 
suffer  him  to  escape  without  saying,  tliat  he  deals  also  ia 
wholesale  unfairness,  when  he  informs  his  readers^  tibat 
the  remarks  on  the  places  I  visited  are  only  such  as 
^  have  gone  the  round  of  all  the  guide  books,  and  books  of 
travels  since  the  peace : "  so  very  far  is  this  from  being  the 
csLbe^  that  not  only  have  I  spoken  rather  minutely  of  many 
buildings  and  other  objects  scarcely  mentioned  by  any 
one  else,  but  in  more  than. one  instance,  my  opinioni^  so^ 
ftir  from  according  either  with  guide  books,  or  books 
of  travels,  have  been  opposed  to  those  generally  re- 

•  "  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade, 
Save  censure,  —  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackneyed  jokes  from  MiUer  got  by  rote. 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  muquote  ; 
A.  mind  well  skilled  to  find  or  forge  a  fault.** 

English  Bardt, 

"  Men  of  little  note, 
With  just  enough  gleaming  to  misquote  / 
Men  with  whom  sophistry  may  pass  for  sense, 
Bless'd  with  no  scanty  lot  of  in^udence**'  . 
.,  The  Press. 

'    If  the  line  li^ere  printed  in  iidlks^be  sot  apfagjariwii  from  the  ottt 
in  the  first  quotation,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence.* 
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ceivecL*  If  the  reviewer  liked  them  not,  he  was,  moet 
assuredly,  at  liberty  to  criticise  them ;  but  criticism  does 
not  seem  to  be  his  peculiar  forte,  that  seems  rather  to 
lie  in  an  incomparable  talent  for  mendacity.  As  to  the 
dislike  he  professes  against  my  book,  for  what  I  there 
said  of  Catholicism,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
that,  though  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  to  his 
purpose  coukl  he  have  proved  that  what  I  did  say  was 
untenable. 

•  Very  far,  indeed,  was  I  from  affecting  to  promulgate 
any  new  revelation  respecting  Catholicism ;  but  still  I  con- 
ceived that  the  present  was  not  a  particularly  unsuitable 
ttme^  for  calling  attention  to  the  doctrines  and  the  spirit 
c£  the  Romish  church.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
presant  moment  is  the  one  least  of  all  fitted  for  discussing 
such  matters,  which  ^^  may  nurse  violent  antipathies  and 

*  **  There  is  much  not  only  pleasing,  but  positively  profitable,  ia 
this  last  work  of  Mr.  W.^  who  looks  at  the  scenes  through  which 
he  passes  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian  moralist  as  well  as  a  general 
observer.  There  is  a  home  odour  in  most  of  the  Sketches,  well 
calculated  to  induce  readers  to  prize  and  prefer  their  own  country 
and  home  to  all  the  world  besides.  The  author  lashes,  severely  and 
deservedly,. th^  French  government  for  deriving  much  of  its  revenue 
from  the  encouragement  of  open  profligacy. 

**  We  are  struck  with  the  mass  of  scientific,  architectural,  and 
literary  matter  embodied  in  the  notes.  He  must  have  a  weak  mind 
indeed  who  dties  not  find  the  stock  of  his  information  increased 
fitnn  reading  these  Travels.  Every  attentive  reader  will  rise  from 
a  perusal  moire  thoroughly  attached  to  our  British  constitution, 
Fmtaataat  establkbtneBt,  our  happy  homes  and  altars  free.'*  — 
ProtestarUJaurmaL.i. 
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uncharitableness    on  the  one  side,  and  rouse  dkgQst 

md  new  enmities  on  the  other/'    So  then,  while  Roman 

Catholicism  is  assuming  a  more  haughty  and  ipeaa^iiag 

,AttitiAde,  it  behoves  all  peace-loving  protestant9|  all  yft^U" 

,>fishers  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  relax  their  vi- 

gilp^^ce.     Much  am  I  afraid  that  Mi-g.  TroUope  will  be. 

considered  as  great  a  mischief-maker  as  myielf^  for  in 

her  new  work,  Paris  and  the  Parisians^  she  pbse^es, 

**  The  share  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  this  our 

^  day  are  said  to  have  had  in  the  Bel^n  revolution,  and 

the  part,  more  remarkable  still,  which  the  same  race  are 

now  performing  in  the  opening  scenes  ofthefearjU  struggle 

■,i  •     .  ■      -  . 

jphich  threatens  England,  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the 
ambition  of  Rome^  and  of  her  children.  •  *  *  *  Deep, 
deep,  deep  is  the  policy  which  teaches  them  to  recover 
,  Vitb  a  gentle  hand  that  which  they  have  lost  by  a  grasp- 
ing one."  This  is  tolerably  strong ;  nor  is  what  follows 
less  So.  "  But  while  the  young  men  preach,  the  old  men 
are  not  idle ;  there  are  rumours  of  new  converts,  new  mon- 
asteries, new  orders,  new  miracles,  and  of  new  converts 
in  all  directions.  This  wily,  worldly,  tranquil-seeming, 
but  most  ambitious  sect,  having  in  many  quarters  joined 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  sit  quietly  by, 
^loolcing  for  the  result  of  their  work,  and  .watching,  like  a 
tiger  that  seems  to  doze,  for  the  moment  when  they  may 
siV^hge  thetnSelves  for  the  long  fiast  from  power,  during 
which  tliey  have  been  gnawing  their  heartstrings.*  *  *  I 
would  that  all  English  ears  could  hear,  as  mine  have 
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done^  tbe  prattle  that  prophesies  the  downfall  or  our 
NATIONAL  CHURCH  Rs  R  thing  Certain  as  rain  after  long 
drought!  I  would  that  flnglish  ears  could  hear,  as 
mine  have  done,  the  name  of  CVConnell  uttered  as  that 
of  a  new  Apostle,  and  his  bold  bearding  of  those  who 
yet  raisie  their  voices  in  defence  of  the  faith  their  fathers 
gave  them,  triumphantly  quoted  in  proof  of  the  growing 
influence' both  of  himself  and  his  popish  creed.*'  *     As- 

*  Mrs.  TroUope's  book  was  handled  most  severely  in  "  Fraser's 
Magazine ; "  so  severely,  and  with  such  evident  determination  to 
abuse  it,  that  unless  any  one  had  seen  the  work  itself  he  woold 
imagine  there  must  be  something  in  the  writer's  principles  pecu- 
liaiiy  obnoxious  to  the  ultra  Tories.  Were  she  a  fiurious  radical  or 
le¥enery.she  could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  hostflity ;  for, 
m  oMer  to  debase  her  as  much  as  possible,  fVaser  admits  that 
Miladi  Morgan,  whom  it  generally  styles  **  Mother  Morgan,"  pos* 
sesses  many  merits  in  comparison*  The  paper  is  so  written  that  it 
k  next  to  impossible  to  make  out  how  Mrs.  T.  has  dius  drawn 
down  on  herself  the  reviewer^s  savage  wrath.  He  gives  her  ctedit 
for  nothing;,  nor  does  he  exhibit  even  the  slightest  sympathy  for 
one  or  two  opinions  that  might  hove  induced  him  to  qualify  his 
opprobrium,  and  which  are  carefiilly  kept  out  of  sight.  Kay,  it  is 
singular  that  Frsser  should  assail  with  such  violence  one  who  had 
just  before  been  pretty  well  abused  by  the  **  Examiner,"  its  very 
ant^xnle  in  politics.  However,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  under- 
stand  them.  Il  WQuld  not  be  at  all  surprising,  should  Fraser  begin 
to  euiog^ .  **  Xiiston  Bulwer"  as  heartily  as  it  has  attempted 
to  write  him. down,  since  it  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of 
Victor  Hugo  against  Mrs.  TroUope,  although  in  another  article,  in 
its  very  same  number,  it  denounces  **  the  newlj  invented  mon- 
strosities <  of  the  present  i^e^-such  characters  as  flourish  in  the 
poems  of  Byron,  the  plays  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  noveb  of 
Lytton  Bolwer;  men  and  women  stewed  in  the  blood  of  many 
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wredly>  then,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  tha^ 
^tsucb  a  season,  the  adherentsof  our  own  national  church 
should  be  perfectly  supine.  Many  there  are  among  u» 
ntho  affect  to  consider  popery  a  mere  empty  bugbear^ 
^d  that  to  inveigh  against  it  is  so  far  from  being. 
Ijtfaieral,,  as  to  be  nearly  as  unmanly  as  kicking  a  slaugh-. 


fom^rs,  and  polluted  by  long  and  unbridled  licentiousness*  and 
yety  in  spite  of  their  iniquities,  exhibiting  themselves  as  patterns  of 
parental,  filial,  or  conjugal  piety  and  tenderness  I '' 

The  note  of  admiration  belongs  to  Fraser ;  but  another  might  be 
added  significant  of  astonishment  that  opinions  so  inconsistently 
opposite  to  each  other  should  be  allowed  to  appear  within  the 
course  of  a  few  pages.  Yet  Fraser  will,  perhaps,  say  that,  although 
Begina  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  condemn  Victor  Hugo,  or  any  one 
ds6,  it  is  sheer  impertinence  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Trollope  to  offer 
any  opinion  in  regard  to  a  public  writer.  Mrs.  T.^  howeyer,  may 
shelter  herself  under  the  authority  of  no  less  a  name  than  that  of 
Goethe,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Zelter,  observes,  *'  Of  the  new 
French  literature  of  dramas  and  romances,  I  will  say,  in  one  word, 
it  is  a  literature  of  Despair,  from  which  all  that  is  true  and  beau* 
tiful  must  gradually  and  necessarily  be  banished.  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  seduces  by  the  diligent  and  well-appHed  study  of  ancient 
localities,  manners,  and  events ;  but  in  the  acting  personages  there 
is  not  ^  fiingle  trait  of  nature  or  of  life.  They  are  lifeless  clay 
figures,  buHt  up  in  very  scientific  proportions,  but,  excepting  the 
Wood  aad  MeA  frame-work,  mere  stuffed  dolls,  widi  which  the 
author  plays  his  pranks  in  a  most  unmerciful  manner,  twisting  and 
disk)caling  then  into  the  strangest  postures,  stretching  them  on  the 
rack,  whipping  them  through  the  scene,  bodily  and  spiritually  tear* 
hug  them  to  pieces;  yet  aH  this  he  does  with  a  most  decided  his<» 
Iprico-rhetorical  talent,  assisted  by  a  lively  imagination^  without 
which,  indeed,  it  were  impossible  he  should  give  birth  to  such 
abominations.'^  Poor  Victor  Hugo !  afler  such  a  fulmination  from 
Jupiter  Goethe,  you  and  your  party  inay  eiidure  any  thing. 
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teral  foe;  and  I  strongly  suspect,  that  my  earneifttnesB 
agauidt  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  that  wfaieh^- 
as  much  as  anythmg  else»  has  rendered  my  book  so  dis« 
Ustefo]  to  the  Jesuits  of  all  sects.  Whether  the|p  will 
daim^  the  firsti^mentioned  critic  as  an  honour  to  their 

fi^nitty,  I  doubt,  he  being  too  clumsy  a  bungler  in  bis 
cra&»  

Censure  I  did  not  deprecate;  neither  did  I  express 
any  anxiety  for  what  John  Britton  vilely  phrases  **  com- 
mendatory criticism,"  and  which  he  unguardedly  boasts, 
it  has  beeQ.his  ^^  peculiar  goodfoiiMne  "  to  obtain.  All  I 
ci6iild  reasonably  look  forward  to  was  something  like  a 
fiur  suid  Konest  judgment  on  my  book;  content  to  abide 
by  its  decisions,  and,  if  possible,  to  profit  by  friendly 
counsel.  In  thiis  I  have  not  been  altogether  disappointed, 
for  it  has  been  mentioned  with  approbation  by  several 
journals-^ with  approbation  all  the  more  flattering^ 
because  t^tiiperate  and  discriminating. 

From,  the!  AthewBum  I  could  not  expect  much  show 
of  favour,  being  aware  that  I  had  been  rather  free  in  my 
remarks  iipon  several  of  its  own  coterie.  Nevertfieless, 
I  did  IH^esiime  that,  if  that  journal  chose  to  bestow  any 
liotiee^^oii'm^'at  all,  it  would  candidly  have  avowed  that 
i  had  no  rii^'t  to  expect  much  indulgence  from  it  In- 
st^  f)f  lfhlpb»  4t.  very  foolishly  ^findeavours  t^  conceal 
the'hitefittaienf  il  bearb  me^  although  such  of  its  readers 
as  mifirht  nappen  to  have  seen  my  book  couia  be  at  no 
loss  as  ta  what  it  was  that  rendered  it  so  par  ticulai4y  sharps 
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sighted  to  defects.  Nevertheless^  with  all  its  willingness 
to  condemn,  the  AtheruBum  deemed  it  more  adrisable  to 
stick  to  general  censure,  and  not  produce  a  single  quo- 
tation to  make  good  its  own  assertions.  ^  Surely  it  might 
have  laid  before  its  readers  some  specimens  of  my 
drivelling  and  fatuity,  that  would  have  proved  highly 
amusing.  While  it  accused  me  of  running  "  a-muck  " 
at  almost  every  one,  it  took  care  not  to  let  it  be  known 
that  I  had  praised  either  any  body  or  any  thing ;  for  it 
was  not  so  far  gone  in  insanity  as  to  assert  that  I  had 
abused  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  Mrs. 
Butler ;  or  either  Colton  or  Cowper.  Nay,  perhaps,  it 
showed  some  forbearance,  since  it  did  not  mention  one 
or  two  of  those  upon  whom  I  had  been  by  far  harder 
than  on  any  one  else.  Most  sly  AtheruBum  I  Now  I 
do  believe  that  I  might  have  been  ten  times  more  cen- 
sorious *,  that  I  mighi  have  reflected  as   much  as   I 

*  It  is  some  consolation  to  find  that  one  or  two  of  my  moat 
pointed  reflections,  so  &r  from  being  singled  out  for  rq)robation» 
hare  escaped  mention ;  whereby  it  should  appear  that  they,  at  least, 
are  considered  harmless.  Greatly  do  I  vironder  that  the  doughty 
champion  of  Sir  John  Soane  has  not  taken  me  to  task  for  what  I  said 
about  the  knight's  Paiagonianism  and  the  grand  gold  medal  afl&ir, 
but  for  once  left  his  **  esteemed  friend  "  in  the  lurch.  Or  has  he 
now  discovered  that,  instead  of  being  reciprocal,  the  esteem  is  en- 
tirely on  his  own  side  ?  Has  the  epithet  **  Little  Sneak  **  come  to 
his  ear  ?  which  certainly  does  not  indicate  any  sneaking  kindness 
entertained  for  him.  Or  is  he  now  perfectly  satisfied  with  having 
his  officious  valour  cooled  in  a  certain  quarter,  where  he  was  fain 
fidrly  to  sneak  out  of  the  business  when  he  found  himself  likely  to 
be  convicted  of  having  served  his  '' esteemed  friend"  a  very  ill 
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pleased  upon  his  Holiness  of  Rome  and  the  whole  col- 
I^  of  CardinaJs,  provided  that  I  had  spoken  civilly  of 


turn?  Let  Little  Sneak  stick  to  his  old  trade  of  fawning  and 
whinny,  and  convince  the  world,  if  he  can  so  far  impose  upon  it, 
tbitt  he  is  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  letters,  a  victim  to  literary 
taxation! 

The  system  of  favouritism  and  clique  adopted  by  The  Athe^ 
iuBum  is  pliunly  enough  hinted  at  in  the  following  passage :  ^-*  *'  In 
diese  '  independent '  journals  authors  frequently  review  MWr  otm 
work*  !  and,  if  they  owe  any  grudge,  avail  themselves  of  so  good  an 
opportumty  to  pay  off  old  scores.  One  of  these  journals  is  notorious 
ibr  such  a  licence.  A  Mr.  Hood  and  others  can  attest  it."*-  Perilt 
of  Authorship.  The  writer  evidently  possesses  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical experience,  and  exposes  not  a  few  of  the  stratagems  resorted  to 
in  publishing ;  but  there  is  one  grievance  of  authorship  in  respect 
to  which  he  is  totally  silent,  although  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least;  namely,  that  inflicted  by  manuscripts  being  unjustifiably  de- 
tained for  months,  nay,  years,  by  the  editors  of  literary  journals, 
who  are  above  their  budness,  and  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  vexation 
and  pain  of  '*  hope  defiO'red  "  they  so  wantonly  inflict.  Applications 
may  be  made  again  and  again  without  the  slightest  effect;  and  a 
writer  may  firequostly  consider  himsdf  lucky  if  he  succeeds  in 
reeovering  his  manuscript  out  of  their  clutches  ;  for,  af^er  waiting 
till  his  patience  is  wholly  exhausted,  ten  to  one  he  is  coolly  informed 
tiiat  it  is  lost.  **  Multiplicity  of  papers  offered  "  is  the  shuffling  excuse 
generally  pleaded  on  such  occasions ;  but  were  payment  for  the 
kMt  MS.  enforced,  —  as  it  ought  to  be,  editors  of  periodicals  would 
then  discover  that  by  adopting  a  methodical  system,  and  making 
regular  entries  of  every  contribution,  with  the  author's  name,  the 
date  of  its  being  received,  and  that  of  its  being  either  seat  to  press 
or  returned,  no  mistakes  could  ever  occur ;  and  they  would,  p^ 
ioipi,  save  themselves  a  good  deal  of  their  important  time»  now 
tluown  away  in  hunting  over  chaotic  heaps  of  papers* 

A  fiaend  of  mine  once  offered  a  long  article  to  a  certain  tip-top 
uuuialy  bc^ng  to  have  it  retiurned  as  soon  as  perused,  if  not  ap* 
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Friend  flomtt;  but  alas !    I  did  worse  than  express  my- 
self unbecomingly  of  Friend  Howitt;  worse,  infinitely 

* 

*  J  ^  ,      ■ '     '       ■  *    ■  ■  I    ■  .    '  ■  ■  ■  ■  '  '  1  ■     I     ■  1  ,1 

proved  of.  As  it  did  not  come  back,  he  took  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  printed ;  but  no !  there  he  found  himself  disappointed. 
Ih  answer  to  his  application  for  it,  he  was  told  that  the  editor  was 
"very  sorry,"  but  "really  could  not  find  it."  To  which  his  reply 
was,  that  then  the  editor  really  must  pay  for  it,  and  then  his  sorrow 
would  be  all  the  more  sincere.  This  had  its  effect ;  for  the  ne^t 
day's  post  brought  the  MS.  that  **  really  "  could  not  be  found.  The 
ailicle  was  afterwards  printed  in  another  annual,  and  pleased  so 
well  that  it  was  copied  into  various  other  publications.  However,^ 
there  was  some  excuse  for  the  editor  here  alluded  to,  because, 
jiiil^g  from  the  compositions  to  which  he  attached  his  own  nam^ 
ia  his  annual,  he  was  a  perfect  ass.  Little  wonder,  therefore,  if  he 
showed  himself  to  possess  neither  the  straightforward  dealing  of  a 
man  of  business,  nor  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman. 
^  Besides  the  disagreeable  accidents  and  misunderstandings  of  this 
kipd,  to  which  those  who  offer  their  productions  to  periodicals  are 
exposed,  there  are  artifices  and  undertricks  against  which,  unless 
pteviously  put  upon  his  guard,  no  man  of  common  honesty  would 
eonsider  it  necessary  to  adopt  any  precaution.  Such  exempU  gratia 
la  that  of  cancelling  a  title-page  after  a  few  impressions  of  it  have 
been  taken  off,  and  expunging  a  writer's  name.  Incredible  as  it  may 
t^beta^  a  clumsy  fraud  of  the  kind  was  actually  perpetrated  not  very 
Impg  ago  by  an  enterprising  Carthaginian,  hight  6— -^n,  whd,  if  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  fox,  had  not  less  of  the  goose  in  hio^i 
Qumsy  it  might  well  be  called,  because  he  could  trust  only  to  the 
HAmst  chance  for  escaping  detection ;  and  detection,  he  miist  have 
kMB^n  aware,  would  be  instantly  followed  by  exposure ;  as  was,  ih 
^t,  the  case ;  nor  had  the  man  of  Punic  faith  a  single  syllable  to 
oner  in  his  defence.  Neither  was  this  his  only  blunder ;  for  he  had 
pubtished  in  the  interim  what  professes  to  be  a  Srcond  Edition, 
if^tb  the  addition  of  a  supplement,  which  supplement  is  totally 
different  from  the  promise  made  in  the  original  and  unaltered 
Intrbducdon ;  so  that  the  book  itself  bears  most  strong  and  ludi- 
crous internal  evidenceof  being  a  sham  second  edidon,  and  that  the 
engagement  to  the  public  was  not  fulfilled ! 
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worse,  than  raise  my  voice  against  the  presumptuous 
ar]x>gance  of  a  church  which  would  establish  a  spiritiial 
despotism  over  all  the  earth,  and  yet,  strange  to  relate, 
seems  to  be  favourably  viewed  by  those  who  are  fain  to 
undermine  all  authority  but  their  own,  —  by  thoise  who 
put  their  faith  in  no  creeds.  Yes,  I  say,  I  did  worse, 
infinitely  worse  ;  for  I  ventiu'ed,  wretch  that  I  am,  to 
bkvph^em^  tHE  Athen-eum's  own  peculiar  pet^Tom 
Fooi. ! :  .  Hinc  illsB  lacrfmise :  after  such  an  inexpiable 
offence,  it  was  impossible  that  the  AtheruBum  could  find 
iny  book  anything  but  a  tissue  of  absurdities.  Still, 
as  the  book  contains  a  very  great  deal  respecting  which 
the  Athencmm  did  not  care  to  drop  the  slightest  hint, 
lam.  at,, liberty  to  suppose  that  the  reviewer  deemed  it 
prudent  not.  to  call  any  attention  whatever  to  wliat  forms 

so  considerable  a  part  of  its  contents.     1  am  the  more 

.1 

inclined  to  this^onjecture,  because,  in  the  very  same 
article,  Mr.  Commissary  Thompson  is  severely  handled 
for  spealung  so  very  slightly  on  nearly  similar  topie^. 
In  the  .simplicity  of  his  heart,  poor  Mr*  Thompson 
tbou^t  fit  to  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  the  AtheruBum^ 
to  no  othei:  than  the  Athenceum  itself;  which  shows  him 
to  fiaderstand  very  little  of  the  nature  of  our  literary 
fi^il^tdi^'or  of  the  spirit  which  animates  them;  as  if 

n  9?^i^j'^Pr.  1^^^  v?$^^^^  wauld  acjcnowlecjlge  the  uarr 
iyycntssicC^lhi^ribiwn'^roceedings^  Could  he  hav^'mtid^ 
mff  i'eiffei^fe^iut  ai'ridic^  his.Ietter  of  remon-? 

s^fffiffi^  ii^CP^U^  of  ,a  isertainty,  have  been  suppressed.  > 
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.   However,  the  reviews  have  lately    been   playing  a 
tolerably  amusing  part, —  at  least  amusing  for  the  by- 
standers ;  one  withal  that  must,  I  think,  go  far  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  by  showing  what  extreme  eon^^ 
trariety  of  opinions  exist  among  these  infidlibles ;  and) 
as  even  the  important  we  does  not  actually  multiply  a 
critic^  or  even  give  him,  like  Cerberus,  a  ^Meash  of 
head|k"  people  may,  in  time,  come  to  think  that  a  critic 
is-  not  a  whit  more  than  a  solitary  individual,  whose 
opinions,  perhaps,  are  no  better  entitled  to  deference 
than  those  of  any  other  individual*    In  proof  of  this,  we 
have  but  to  look  at  the  strangely  conflicting  opinions 
that  have  emanated  from  different  we's  on  the  same 
ifork.     After  being  rudely  tomahawked  by  the  Qi«ar- 
terly^  Mrs*  Butler's  book  was  bepraised  in  the  jE<&s* 
bwrgh,   and  also    in   Fraser^   the   two   latter  journals 
being,  oddly  enough,  of  the  same  sentiments  in  regard 
to  it*     Mr.  N.  P*  Willis,  who  is  so  belaboured  by  one 
of  the  Albemarle  Sti*eet   critics,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
boasted  of  by  the  Great  Marlborough  Street  editor  as 
one  among  his  best  labourers ;  and  Willis  again  retorts 
upon  his  reviewer,  styling  him  ^^  a  rq)tile  of  criticism," 
and  fidicitating  himself  on  having  escaped  ^^  the  slime  of 
his  approbation/'     It  is  strange  that  there  should  be 
obstinate  people  in  the  world,  who  refuse  to  submit 
patiaitly  to  the  castigations  inflicted  upon  them  by 
their  literary  betters:  yet  so  it  is;  and  the  editor  of 
the  Georgian  Mra  showed  himself  of  the  number,  when, 
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after  being  well  scourged  and  quizzed  by  the  Quart&Kiyy 
be  took  his  revenge  by  liberally  distributing  a  printed 
^at^nent^  in  which  he  ungraciously  set  forth  all  the 
blunders  and  falsehoods  perpetrated  by  the  reviewer* 
A  few  exposures  of  the  kind  would  do  no  harm,  and 
mi^t  possibly  teach  even  the  magnates  of  criticism  to 
be  a  little  more  cautious  in  passing  judgment  on  books 
and  their  authors.  Jpropos  to  which,. I  here  venture  a 
respectably  ^^  antique  witticism."  Talking  of  critics  the 
other  day  with  a  friend — ^^  Although  they  are  all  literary 
J's,**  said  he,  "  they  may  be  divided  into  two  pretty  dis- 
tinct classes,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  judges^  the 
other  of  the  jack-ketches  of  literature." 

Agai%  as  to  the  AthejuBumy  the  off-hand  sweeping 
censures  which  it  sometimes  finds  it  very  convenient  to 
deal  in  are  much  in  the  style  of  Moliere's  Marquis: 
*'  Dieu  me  damme,  Madame  I  elle  est  miserable  depuis 
commencement  jusqu  a  la  fin.  —  Darante*  C'est  bientot 
dit.  Marquis,  il  n*est  rien  plus  aise  que  de  trancher  ainsi^ 
et  je  ne  vols  aucune  chose  qui  puisse  etre  a  convert  de 
laMUveramdti  de  tes  deeisionsJ^ 

Nevertheless,  the  critical  tribe  of  the  present  day 
are  kept  tolerably  in  countenance  by  the  very  ^oss 
bmmes  4aid  inistakes  of  their  predecessors ;  since,  let 
tbem  either  praise  or  dispraise  ever  so  preposter- 
oiialy,  >  hardly  can  they  commit  themselves  more  egrei!-^ 
giously  than,  did  the  Critical  Meview  in  fir^t  passing 
its  0|Hniai^.<|}pen  Convper ,  as  .a.  poet*    \EIow.  all  the 
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atniaUe  bard's  admirers  must  chuckle  ovei*  tbl^l  to 
fiatljr  ccMitradicted  piece  of  oracular  divination  1.  Th^ 
public  had  need  be  a  ^discriminating  public;*'  ekfe 
moBi  strangely  would  it  be  bewildered  by  the  contviC- 
dictory  and  antipodal  opinions  so  stoutly  put  fbrch 
irespecting  the  same  works ;  for  where  your  commdndtf- 
tory  critic  is  pleased  to  see  all  sunshine  -*-  perhaps  16 
dazsled  by  excess  of  lustre,  your  defamatory  on&  caA 
discern  only  Cimmerian  darkness,  and  dulness  ittipene^ 
traUe.  The  latter  was  the  case  when  the  Blackw&((d 
critic  deigned  to  take  a  survey  of  that  clever  satir^  TTte 
iModem  Dunciad  i  nothing  could  he  behold  therein  sat6 
its  censure  of  Bowles,  the  it^verend  libeUer  of  Pope 
and  defender  of  Byron.  Yet,  admitting  that  so  far  the 
writer  was  open  to  reproof,  was  that  single  ofietice  to 
blot  out  every  merit?  Some  lenity  might  have  been 
shown  by  one  who  must,  at  least,  have  looked  updh 
him  as  wSling  to  aid  in  the  dame  general  cause^  how«- 
ever  thcty  might  differ  upon  individual  points.  But  lib; 
80  oddly  and  bewilderingly  conflicting  are  the  elein^ts 
at  work  in  the  regions  of  criticism,  that  we  might  very 
fiuriy  exclaim^  ^  Chaos  is  come  again  I  "  One  minute 
it  would  seem  that  party  bias  is  the  rudder  and  compass 
by  Yiinch  our  modem  aristarchi  steer  ;  when  suddenly 
that  i^otion  is  quite  upset  by  some  striking  specimen  bf 
^e  gentle  courtesies  interchanged  between  those  who 
establish  themselves  on  the  same  side  of  the  political 
equator;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  reciprocally  intef- 
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tihao^ed  between^  Eraser  and  Watts —  I  drop  the  anv- 
bigaoiis  initials  of  the  latter  personage ;  or  those 
becween  those  two  literary  JS's,  Brougham  and  Bulwer. 
Sofm  of  hia^,  lordship's  partisans  are,  it  seems,  no  great 
admirers  of  history  and  classical  l^end  melodramatiied ; 
vher^pon  Mr.  Bulwer,  standing  up  for  his  own  caste 
in  letters,  tells  his  lordship,  sans  ceremoniey  that  it  is 
tl^tiaes  on  natural  theology,  not  novels,  which  are  to' 
1)#  milked  lunong  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  day. 
j^if^  were  not  all  this  rather  painfully  perplexing,  it 
l|R|i4.d-  be  highly  diverting ;  nor  less  instructive,  inas* 
iil)icb  9^  it  shows  how  literature,  as  at  present  cultivated 
and  pursued,  tends  to  foster  the  amenities  of  life,  and 
soft^  down  all  its  asperities. 

V«ry  likely  I  myself  may  be  here  pointed  at  by  some 
as  a  forcible  illustration  of  my  last  remark ;  the  appre- 
haiBian  of  being  so,  however,  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
pursuing  my  present  ^peculations :  not  that  I  mean  to 
commit  them  all  in  this  place  to  paper;  which  assurance 
<Mi^t  to  put  the  reader  in  good  humour,  and  secure  me 
some  indulgence^ 

At  any  rate,  this  truth  must  begin  to  force  itself 
wgQiA  the  iQ06t  obtuse  —  that  either  there  are  no  esta- 
biifibed  principles  of  criticism  whatever,  but  all  depends 
upon  iRdividual  and  personal  likings  or  dislikirigs ; 
er  else  dbere  are  so  many  pseudo-critics  abroad  thi^ 
%  leader  need  be  infallible  himself  in  order  to  dia* 
tmgoish  between  the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit  ones. 
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between  the  sterling  man  of  letters  and  the  Brum- 
magem empiric.  And  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
an  art  so  legerdemain  in  its  nature  that  it  can  both 
metamorphose  and  anamorphose  objects  at  pleasure, 
making  that  book  black  to  one  which  seems  all  white^ 
ness  to  another? —  Surely  this  is  letting  the  public  too 
far  behind  their  scenes. 

When,  in  a  ludicrously  d^haut  en  has  style,  the  noble 
and  notable  Slipslop  Magazine  oracularly  assures  its 
readers,  in  a  paragraph  of  three  or  four  lines,  that 
my  book  was  a  volume  of  "  insufferable  dulness,"  and 
"a  compound  of  commonplaces  and  John  Bull  pre- 
judices," I  ought  to  be  shocked;  yet  the  Slipslop  must 
pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  I  was  rather  amused  by  the 
very  commonplace  phraseology  of  its  own  damnatory 
verdict,  which  reads  just  like  what  is  technically  called 
"  a  ready  cut  and  dry."  The  Slipslop  may  fancy  it  is 
thundering ;  but  it  is  only  "  roaring  like  a  nightingale." 
Again,  as  to  prejudices,  whether  they  be  "  John  Bull  " 
or  of  any  other  kind,  such  folks  ought  not,  in  common 
decency,  to  say  a  syllable  against  them,  when  they 
themselves  are  guilty  of  substituting  prejudices  for 
arguments.  That  I  am  free  from  prejudice  is  more 
than  I  affect  to  assert,  the  term  being  one  of  consider- 
able latitude,  and  capable  of  being  twisted  very  con- 
veniently to  serve  almost  any  purpose.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  great  Sam  Johnson  was  rather  pre- 
judiced  in  favour  of  strict  morality  —  that  Cowper  was 
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prejudiced  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  when  I  find 
almost  every  other  human  being  in  the  world  enter* 
tains  a  prejudice  or  bias  of  some  kind  or  other,  I  need 
not  be  particularly  ashamed  of  having  my  own,  al- 
though they  be  of  such  a  terribly  vulgar  cast  as  to  de- 
serve the  galling  epithet  of  "  John  Bull."  To  the  small 
editor  of  the  Slipslop  and  its  petty  coterie^  who  doubtless 
are  not  all  "  prejudiced "  in  favour  of  themselves,  I 
resign  the  praise  of  being  perfectly  free  from  all  such 
weakness  —  so  liberal  and  cosmopolite  in  their  notions 
as  to  entertain  no  more  partiality  for  the  Bible  than 
they  do  for  the  Koran ;  or  perhaps  some  of  them  would 
more  willingly  adopt  the  creed  of  the  latter  than  they 
would  of  the  former,  preferring 

•*  A  luscious  heaven,  filled  with  black-eyed  houries, 
To  all  the  saints  and  all  their  glories." 

I  only  wish  that  such  people  would  be,  if  possible,  a 
little  more  consistent ;  for  much  as  they  dislike  "  John 
Bull  ^  prejudices,  they  can  greedily  swallow  down  those 
of  any  other  sort»  and  fancy  them  exceedingly  palatable. 
The  mention  of  houries  very  naturally  reminds  me  of 
Tom  Moore  —  whom  Little  Sneak,  by  the  by,  very 
&miliarly  claims  for  one  of  his  friends ;  and  I  do  not 
find  that  the  prejudices  to  which  he  has  given  vent  in 
his  Fudges  in  Englandj  have  given  particular  offence,  or 
raised  an  outcry  against  him  for  exciting  pai'ty  or  reli* 
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gious  ^lisunion,  or  anywise  ^^  nursing  violent  antipathies 
or  uncharitableness."  Tout  au  amtraire^  the  publication 
of  his  book  was  followed  up  by  —  even  if  did  not  obtain 
for  him  —  a  snug  pension  from  the  ministry.  True;  but 
a  burlesque  upon  the  Protestant  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall 
could  of  course  only  be  a  display  of  exceedingly  innocent 
wit;  nor  could  there  be  aught  of  uncharitableness  in 
representing  it  as  mere  mummery,  or  in  insinuating 
that  religious  persons,  particularly  if  they  be  ladies  — 
perhaps  I  should  say  old  maids,  a  tribe  for  whom  the 
little  bard  entertains  no  great  affection  —  are  no  better 
than  selfish,  odious  hypocrites ;  over-righteous  towards 
their  neighbours,  most  forgiving  towards  themselves; 
strict  Pharisees,  yet  addicted  to  all  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  This  is  only  pleasantry,  well-merited  ridicule, 
the  effervescence  of  a  gallant  spirit,  a  homage  to  the  sex 
from  its  most  devoted  champion.  Alas !  I  am  afraid 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  Littleness  of  mind  clinging  to 
Tom  Moore.  Never  need  he  fear  obtaining  the  oppro- 
brious name  of  Saint ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  please 
his  Holiness  to  canonise  the  little  man  for  his  services 
to  the  Romish  Church  —  an  event  not  impossible,  al- 
though it  would  certainly  appear-  miraculous. 

"  False  fugitive !  back  to  thy  vomit  flee,  . 

Troll  the  lascivious  song,  the  fulsome  glee. 

#  #  #  #  * 

Blow  from  thy  mildewed  lips,  on  virtue  blow. 
And  blight  the  goodness  thou  canst  never  know.'* 
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**  Scatter  thy  graceless  verse  throughout  the  town  ; 
What  others  infamy  would  deem,  renown 
May  be  to  thee,  thou  ape  of  old  Tom  Brown."  * 


*  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  title  of  ''  Young  Catullus  *'  no 
longer  befits  him ;  he  may  now,  therefore,  be  more  justly  compared 
to  a  chu'acter  of  no  less  note  than  that  of  Solon  himself;  for  that 
very  respectable  personage,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
erected  a  temple  to  Venus  Pandemos ;  and,  when  he  was  growing 
old,  said,  ^  I  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  Venus,  to 
Bacchus,  and  to  the  Muses ! "  If  ever  so  consistent  with  Greek 
morality,  this  determination  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  philoso- 
pher's age ;  so  that,  as  has  been  observed,  the  best  excuse  for  him 
is,  that  he  had  already  fallen  into  second  childishness.  Our  modern 
Solon-Anacreon  has  also  laboured  in  the  cause  of  Venus  Pande- 
mos, and  has  constituted  his  muse  (certainly  not  one  of  the 
"  chaste  nine ")  the  officiating  high-priestess  in  her  temple.  Such 
is  the  man  on  whom  a  Whig  ministry  have  thought  proper  to  confer 
a  pension.  And  when  ?  .  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  his 
Fudge  FamUy  in  England,  Truly  the  Catholics  must  be  not  a 
little  proud  of  such  an  auxiliary ;  adept 

''In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies, 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies." 

Beauties  there  inay  be  in  his  writings,  but  then  they  are 

**  A  cherub's  face  —  a  reptile  all  the  rest ; 
Beauty  which  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust. 
Wit  that  can  soar,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust.' 


»> 


Even  his  quondam  censor,  and  afterwards  friend,  Byron,  has 
observed,  and  that  too  when  he  had  long  given  up  a  hi  stern 
Cato-like  airs,  that  Little  Moore^s  poems  are  admirably  veil  calcu- 
lated to  debauch  the  minds  of  girls,  and  rende  them  the  wilhng 
victims  of  seduction.  It  is  true  that  those  pernicious  effusions  were 
produced  so  very  long  ago,  that  Mr.  Moore  himself,  who  is  now  a 
staid  old  gentleman  —  at  least,  old  enough  to  be  staid—  may  pro- 
bably look  back  upon  them  with  some  compunction.   Had  he  never 
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Now,  if  Fudge  Moore's  turning  the  Exeter  Hall, 
meetings  into  buffoonery  has  been  taken  all  in  good 
part,  surely  others  may  be  equally  at  liberty  to  express 
censui^  especially  when  they  assign  something  like 
reason  for  so  doing,  without  being  stigmatised  as  most 
uncharitably  censorious.  Certainly  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  beheld  every  thing  cotdeur  de  roscj  and,,  if  I  have 
looked  through  "  green  glasses  "  more  than  I  ought  to 
have  done,  I  could  name  many  who  have  looked  aboul 
them,  while  travelling,  through  glasses  still  more  deeply 
tinged  with  that  of&nsive  hue;  yet.  have  they  not  on 
that  account  been  taken  to  task.  What  a  sweeping  and 
horrible  charge  does  Forsyth  bring  against  the  Floren- 
tine ladies !  Still  no  one  has  even  whispered  that  be  is 
an  arrant  John  fiull.  Webb  is  even  a  greater  offender; 
and,  if  we  may  rely  upon  Willis,  the  gay  Neapolitans 
entertain  a  vile  passion  for  murder  and  assassination. 
Surely,  too,  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie  is  in^itely  John  Bullish^ 


written  them,  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  write  them  now;  yet, 
having  written  them,  he  must  abide  by  the  consequences ;  for,  let 
him  be  ever  so  willing  to  recant,  he  cannot  possibly  recall  them ; 
nor  will  any  repentance  on  his  part  either  undo  the  mischief  they 
have  done,  or  prevent  the  mischief  they  may  continue  to  do  long 
after  he  shall  be  gone  to  account  for  them  at  a  much  more  awful 
tribunal  than  that  of  criticism.  The  good  natured  will  say  that  he. is 
by  no  means  the  first,  neither,  perhaps,  the  greatest,  delinquent  in 
the  same  way.  To  which  I  reply,  that  if  he  can  lull  his  conscience 
with  that  reflection,  be  is  likely  to  depart  this  life  in  a  perfect 
euthanasia. 
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aadany  thing  biit  liberal,  in  drawing  the  character  of 
the  Russians.    However,  as  they  seem  to  be  just  oow 
regarded  as  the  Farias  of  Europe,  his  want  of  candour  > 
towards  them  merely  proves  his  superior  discrimination. 

Some  have  affected  to  take  offence  because  1  have  not 
ploddingly  confined  myself  to  mere  matters  of  fact,  but 
assumed  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  opinions  on  a 
variety  of  persons  and  topics  few  would  expect  to  find 
mentioned  in  a  volume  bearing  such  a  title.  If  herein 
I  was  wrong,  I  at  least  gave  fair  warning  of  my  inten- 
tion at  the  very  outset,  and  quoted  what  I  considered  a 
very  sufficient  authority  for  the  practice.  Hardly,  then, 
18  it  reasonable  to  complain  of  my  following  the  plan  I 
chose  to  lay  down  for  myself  and  fi*om  which  I  do 
not  now  mean  to  deviate ;  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
among  others,  because  were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  only 
be  attempting  to  please  those  who  are  evidently  deter- 
mined  not  to  be  pleased  with  me  for  any  thing,  and 
perhaps  not  so  well  satisfy  those  who  have  very  patiently 
borne  with  my  former  humours.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
listen  to  advice  from  all  quarters ;  but  it  also  behoves  a 
writer  to  foDow  his  own  inclination,  since  he  may  be 
assured  that  he  is  not  much  likely  to  be  improved  by 
attempting  to  take  measure  of  other  people's  tastes,  and 
writing  up  or  down — as  the  case  maybe  —  to  their  par- 
ticular standard.  Besides,  I  am  so  incurably  dull,  that 
I  have  as  little  ambition  as  I  have  power  of  accommo- 
dating myself  to  the  calibre  of  The  Slipslop  and  its  small 
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fry,  who  probably  took  some  i*einark  of  mine  in  terrible 
dudgeon* 

Having  been  taxed  —  I  know  not  why -^  with  dis-* 
paraging  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that, 
eyen  had  I  done  so,  I  do  not  perceive  why  that  should 
be  held  altogether  inexcusable,  when  critics  allow  such 
very  strong  language  as  the  following,  and  thai  too  from 
one  whose  opinions  must  carry  with  them  no  ordinary 
weight,    to     pass     without    unqualified    reprobaticm^ 
^'  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  chargeable  with  the  same 
&ults  as  Bertram,  et  id  genus  omne^  viz.  that  of  minis^ 
tering   to   the   depraved  appetite  for   exciteTuent,     and, 
though  in  a  far  less  degree,  crectfing  sympathy  for  the 
vicious  and  irtfamous^  solely  because  the  fiend  is  daring. 
Not  twenty  lines  of  Scott's  poetry  will  ever  reach  pos- 
terity ;  it  has  relation  to  nothing  ! ! "     This  is  tolerably 
bold,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed   was   tolerably  sincere 
ilikewise,    coming   as    it  does  i^om  one  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  truckle  to  the  world,  or  to  speak  against 
his  own  conviction — firom  no  less  a  man  than  the  Jate 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.      I  almost  wonder  some  of 
Scott's  idolaters  have  not  exhumed  him.     At  all  events 
the  novelists '•^'-and  their  name  is  Legion — oi^ht  formally 
to  pronounce  their  ban  upon  the  memory  of  the  High- 
gate  philosopher ;  for  although  levelled  at  Sir  Walter,  the 
blow  strikes  them  still  more  severely.     Nor  is  the  attack 
upon  their  system  the  more  excusable  because  founded 
in  truth.     What  will  not  the  same  love  of  excitement 
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induce  their  ceod^rs  to  swallow  —  perchance  to  ruminate 
upon  ?  Much  that  is  disgustingly  profligatef  nudb 
that  is  ^positively  atrocious»  and  not  a  little  that  is  diso* 
lulely  domooiac.  Yet  if  you  venture  to  object  to  tbq 
vraisemblance  of  their  fimcies  and  phrensies,  the  novelista 
will  tdl  you  thaty  in  such  pictures,  they  do  but  exhibtl 
die  dadker  shades  of  the  human  character,  and  insist 
upoa  their  being  natural.  May  be  so;  yet,  like  otU?r 
disgusting  objects  in  nature,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
ooneealed,  certainly  not  quite  so  ostentatiously  dis* 
played ;  for,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  it  is  exceedingly  bad 
taste  to 

"DweU 
Oa  crimes  which  those  partake  who  paint  too  well.*' 

For  my  own  pait,  I  should  not  be' very  much  surprised 
were  those  who  seek  excitement  from  such  stimulants, 
by  a  refinement  of  morbid  craving,  to  search  for  it  n 
little  forther,  and  regale  themselves  with  the  sights  and 
scents  of  a  dissecting-room;  and,  according  to  their  ideas 
of  nature  and  the  interpretation  they  put  upon  the 
w(»rd,  what  they  would  there  meet  with  b  no  less  na- 
tural than  the  nature  for  which  they  show  so  keen  a 
reUshb  For  them  all  that  is  most  shocking  and  brutal- 
isin^  must  be  detailed — exhibited  in  its  utmost  minutiiB* 
For  them  no  villany  can  be  too  great,  no  abomination 
too  monstrous.  But  are  we,  tben,^  ^*igi<lly  ^  proscribe 
in  works  of  fiction  any  mention  of  vice  ?  Not  so;  but  it 
is  dangerous  to  dwell  upon  it  —  to  dwell  upon  it,  do  I 
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say  ?  —  to  gloat  over  it,  as  tricked  out  by  a  pander  pen. 
And,  after  all,  what  miserable  dupes  are  those  who  deem 
that  they  thereby  gain  any  insight  into  human  nature. 
Thank  God  I  human  nature  is  not  to  be  studied  in 
desperadoes  of  either  sex ;  not  in  those  horrible  and 
accursed  monstrosities  for  which  some  late  writers  of  fie-* 
tion  seemed  to  have  ransacked  the  cells  of  a  madhouse. 
Those  who  would  avert  our  indignation — ^hardly  dare 
they  offer  any  apology  for  so  monstrous  and  detestable 
a  system — ^assure  us  that  the  evil  will  at  length  work  its 
own  cure,  and  that  when  the  public  are  fairly  nauseated 
with  a  species  of  literature  apparently  exhaled  from 
bedlam  and  the  brothel,  they  will  reject  the  impurity 
with  disgust.  Very  true :  yet  it  is  surprising  with  what 
indifference  people  can  contemplate  the  havoc  of  a  moral 
pestilence^  in  its  wide-extending  ravages.  Such  epidemics 
pcuss  away — and  so  does  the  cholera.  Nor  do  tempests, 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  inundations,  confla- 
grations, volcanic  eruptions,  continue  for  ever:  these 
may  even  have  their  uses  in  the  physical  world,  and 
ultimately  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  huma^n  race ; 
nevertheless  we  bewail  them  as  awful  visitations,  and 
afflioting  calamities ;  yet  a  calamity  of  a  different  nature, 
that  may  continue  to  operate  through  continued  gener- 
ations, and  whose  extent  defies  the  power  of  moral 
arithmetic  to  calculate  it,  is  viewed  with  a  calmness  that 
may  pass  for  philosophic,  but  might  as  frequently  be 
termed  insensate.     There  is  a  period  even  to  an  «ra  of 
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dissoluteness  and  immorality,  but  what  in  the  mean 
while  is  the  fate  of  those  who  have  perished  in  the 
wreck?  Can  we  hold  that  to  be  an  affair  of  such  little 
moment  that  it  ou^t  never,  never  to  intrude  upon  our 
contemplations  ?  Or  shall  we  incline  to  the  more  consola* 
tory  than  rational  supposition,  that  general  profligacy  of 
manners  ,and  laxity  of  principles  fuUy  absolve  the  indi* 
vidual  offenders  who  have  participated  in  the  universal 
guilt? 

In  touching  upon  the  vices  and  the  allurements  to 
vice  which  exist  in  great  cities,  an  eminent  Danish  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  the  late  Dr.  Callisen,  has  not 
scrupled  to  say,  that  it  would  be  happy  for  public  morals, 
were  a  more  rigid  system  of  police  established-*-one  that, 
instead  of  winking  at  certain  evils,  and  permitting  them 
so  &r  as  decency  is  not  openly  violated,  should  interpose 
every  possible  obstacle  in  their  way,   instead  of  trusting 
solely  to  the  discretion  and  prudence  of  those  whom 
such  temptations  beset.     Undoubtedly  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  refrain  from  vicious  indulgences,  from  bad 
company,  or  from  bad  books ;  neither  can  it  be  disputed 
that  those  who  act  the  pander,  whether  it  be  in  a  literary 
or  any  other  capacity,  would  not  do  so  could  they  not 
find  customers ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that  there  could  not  be  customers  were  the 
traffic  itself  put  a  stop  to.     Instead  of  which,  we  are 
content  to  let  such  evils  take  their  course ;  and  so  far 
from  calling  for,  would  rather  raise  an  outcry  against. 
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any  restrictive  laws,  as  most  harsh  and  oppressive.  If 
we  do  hot  care  to  be  more  virtuous,  we  might  at  least 
be  more  consistent,  and  composedly  contemplate  the 
natural  consequence  of  vice  and  imprudence,  when  their 
willing  victims  think  fit  to  terminate  their  own  existence, 
by  an  act  which,  although  dreadful,  is  yet  spontaneous, 
and  perhaps  defensible  as  the  privilege  of  our  natural 
freedom. 

Some  may  be  of  opinion  that  even  freedom  has  its 
limits,  and  that  the  rights  and  the  freedom  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity are  but  a  vile  and  useless  counterfeit  of  what  they 
affect  to  be.  Nor  is  the  liberty  which  concedes  to  every 
one  the  right  of  ruining  his  own  morals,  or  endangering 
those  of  others,  so  intrinsically  valuable,  that  it  would 
be  high  treason  against  both  reason  and  humanity  in 
any  degree  to  abridge  it.  Among  offences  against  so- 
ciety and  our  fellow-men,  there  is  hardly  any  of  deeper 
die,  or  that  ought  to  be  held  in  greater  abhorrence,  than 
Aat  committed  by  the  man  who  engages  literature  on 
the  side  of  our  evil  passions,  and  spreads  contamination 
among  his  readers.  Much,  indeed,  has  such  a  one  to 
answer  for ;  and  even  the  sincerest  repentance  and  con- 
trition for  his  guilt  must  to  him  be  accompanied  with 
honrors,  when  he  reflects  that  to  him  many  may  perhaps 
justly  ascribe  their  first  step  in  guilt,  the  first  promptings; 
of  those  rebellious  passional  which  have  hurried  them  on 
to  ultimate  perdition. 
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I  shall  not  here  return  to  that  preeminent  example  ojf 
greaX  talents  prostituted  to  nefarious  purposes,  of  wl^om 
I  formerly  spoke  at  some  length,  and  I  hope  not  altcH 
gether  without  effect,  it  having  been  allowed  by  some 
t)f  those  who  noticed  my  work,  that,  harsh  as  it  was,  the 
reproof  was  tolerably  well  merited.    Nevertheless,  in  al- 
lusion to  it,  I  may  observe  that,  owing  to  a  mischievous 
temporising  principle'  afloat,  both  in  criticism  and  ia 
feeling,  many  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  extenuate, 
•  palliate,  and  excuse  that  which  they  have  neither  the 
consistency  nor  the  courage  to  side  with  openly-    Nor  do 
they  do  so  merely  as  admitting  particular  merits,  or  the 
evidence  of  mental  power  abstractedly  from  the  injuriotis 
consequences  to  which  a  writer^s  productions  leady  but 
so  as  to  betray  a  secret  approbation  on  their  part~cer^ 
tainly  no  sincere  abhorrence.     At  all  events,  therefore^- 
they  afford  room  to  suppose  that  they  are  more  gratified- 
by  the  display  of  intellectual  ability,  than  disgusted  by 
moral  defects,  however  pernicious.     This  may  pass  for 
liberality ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  like  the  hypocrisy  oC 
it,  and  a  most  flimsy  species  of  hypocrisy  too.     Therfer 
are  pases,  ipox'eoyer,  where  even  liberality  ceases  to  be 
meritorious,   arguing  rather  culpable  indifference  than 
amiafa^^  candour.  r^ 

Nay,  even  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  lib^' 
rality  will,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  be  found  not 
so  ready  to  exercise  it  towards  those  who  dissent  from 
them,  as  to  claim  it  for  their  own  opinions  and  their 
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own  party.  Wherefore  else  do  they  so  unsparingly 
decry  and  ridicule  those  who,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  err  only  on  the  safer  side,  by  setting  up  a 
stricter  standard  than  the  world  demands  ?  Against  such 
they  direct  their  keenest  taunts,  their  most  contemptu- 
ous sneers.  Not  merely  do  they  not  sympathise  with 
them,  but  they  display  direct  hostility  against  them, 
invariably  putting  the  most  invidious  and  uncharitable 
construction  possible  upon  their  motives  and  their 
actions.  Does  any  one  endeavour  to  discountenance 
vice  ?  does  he  refuse  to  comply  with  many  practices  in 
whose  behalf  it  is  easier  to  plead  custom  than  conscience? 
So  far  from  obtaining  credit  for  sincerity,  at  least,  how- 
ever mistaken  he  may  be,  he  is  set  down  by  such  people 
Sis  an  austere  pharisee,  a  sour  hypocrite,  a  morose  puri- 
tan. And  it  hardly  needs  be  told,  that  in  their  language 
hypocrisy  does  not  so  much  mean  the  making  unfounded 
and  hollow  pretensions  to  goodness,  as  the  suffering 
any  more  than  ordinary  regard  for  religion  or  morality 
to  appear.  They  would  fain  have  us  to  believe  that 
the  manifestation  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  it  are 
pretty  nearly  the  same  things ;  consequently,  that  to  wish 
to  appear  at  all  more  moral  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  more  than  usual  duplicity. 
Or  even  should  they  extend  their  indulgence  so  far  as 
to  allow  a  man  to  be  as  strict  as  he  pleases  in  his  own 
case,  they  insist  upon  his  permitting  to  others  that  laxity 
which  he  refuses  to  himself.     He  must  not  seek  even  to 
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discountenance  what,  if  sincere,  he  cannot  but  condemn, 
and  be  solicitous,  as  for  as  possible,  to  check. 

Were  we  to  give  credit  to  some  philosophers,  human 
nature  has  been  much  calumniated:  we  have  all,  it  is  true, 
our  failings  and  infirmities ;  but  of  positive  sinfulness  and 
viciousness  of  disposition  there  is  far  less  than  is  sup- 
posed ;  and  of  what  appears  to  be  vice,  the  greater  por- 
tion arises  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  from  tlie 
accidents  of  situation,  from  our  natural  instincts,  and 
'  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Rather  should 
what  the  world  has  hitherto  agreed  to  stigmatise  as 
vices  be  called  by  the  less  harsh  name  of  weaknesses ; 
as  which,  instead  of  calling  for  our  vigorous  opposition, 
they  rather  claim  our  pity  and  forbearance.  It  is  true, 
such  tenets  are  not  always  put  fortli  quite  nakedly,  lest 
their  perniciousness  should  be  too  apparent;  but  are 
generally  varnished  over  with  much  specious  candour, 
much  plausible  sophistr}',  and  with  that  affectation  of 
benevolence,  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  conceal  from 
the  unwary  their  real  insidiousness. 

The  present  is  surely  not  the  time  when  the  friends 
of  social  order  and  sound  morals  ought  to  relax  in  their 
eflforts.  Vigilance,  at  all  times  their  duty,  becomes  most 
imperatively  so  when  their  adversaries  are  unrelentingly 
active,  labouring  to  break  down  the  moral  barriers  of  the 
land,  and  to  sweep  away  what  they  are  pleased  to  term 
prejudices,  but  which  are  in  fact  only  due  distinctions  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice.     Remove  those,  and  consequences 
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/^j^.jthe  most  widely  spreading  miflchievoQaness  notiat 

^^$]^e^  including  that  general  laxity  of  principle  wbi^ 

j^pfxatps  upon  the  social  con3titution  as  a  hppel^sft  iu»- 

.ra^fnmsi, relaxing  what  may  be  considered  the  fibres  df 

^tjie  ,^pmm\inity  into  utter  selfishness.  -^^ 

,^  .^ould  I  then,  carried  away  by  a  zeal  savouring  of  ik^ 

«wprs|t(days  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  endeavour  to 

]:eyiv:e  jthe  bitterness  of  religious  animosity  iM  nU  itt 

^j^rity  ?     I^ar  from  it.     Toleration  is  most  beconoftii^ 

^d  ponspuant  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  thea 

ijl^imi^t  be.  genuine  toleration,  not  that  which  isthem^re 

jC^priug  of  indifference,  which  regards  all  creeda  $iiik^ 

and  which  is  sincerely  attached  to  none.     On  the  coa»- 

l^ary,  in  proportion  as  we  are  tolerant  of  oth^r  aclcts, 

^puld  we  strive  to  set  forth  the  honour  of  our  own 

fajitl^  manifesting  its  influence  in  our  own  example 

^  far  from  requii*ing  us  to  relax,  it  demandi  that 

]iye  shquld  increase,    our  diligence.     There  are  also 

S9;me  limits  to  be  prescribed  to  toleration ;  for  it  impli«8 

d,isdpprobation  short  of  positive  opposition :  it  permit^ 

hilt  it  must  stop  very  far  short  of  encouri^ing  or  tod 

|cipdly  regarding  what  it  allows.     And  taking  thisy  as.  it 

^eeips  to   me,  correct    view  of  the  matter,  I  do  nctl 

ki)QW  what  grounds,  either  the  Romau  Catholics  of 

these  J^gdoms  can  allege  against,  the  Protestant  churchy 

pr  ^eptariaus  against  the  Church  of  England.     They 

ar^.at.perfect  liberty  to  profess  their  reUgious  tenets»afleui 

to^fpllQw  tb^r  own  mode  of  worship,  without  binderancey 
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imi^edimmt,  c^  dbloquy:  no  riolence  is  offered  their 
ooMeieiides  in  any  res})ect.  What  further  degree  of 
moderatidii  can  they  ask,  or  what  greater  degree  of  it 
iMiTe  tHey  themselves  ever  shown?  Worse,  infinitely 
worse,  would  it  be  for  them,  were  we  to  apply  to 
die^  die  lessons  of  moderation  and  religious  tolerance 
with  whieh  Roman  Catholicism  furnishes  us.  Do  we 
toand  tbem  as  heretics,  and  treat  their  religion  as  some- 
Iftiag  absolutely  criminal?  Do  we  prohibit  them  from 
iflWimbltng  together  for  worship  except  by  stealth  ;  or 
Hhutihem  odier  rites  of  sepulture  than  what  are  clan* 
iMioffy  iperfermed  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  amid  the 
tenoni  of  detection  ? 

Wfaer^  even  la  the  present  day,  are  we  to  look  ill 
Cilholic  countries  for  such  an  example  of  moderation 
m  i^ould  shame  us  Protestants  ?  Rather  do  I  suspect 
that  the  eomparative  tolerance  the  Romish  church  shows 
b  entirely  forced  upon  it  by  circumstances  which  it 
eaofiot  resist.  Restore  it  to  its  former  power,  and  the 
Vaticatt  would  be  as  oppressively  tyrannical  as  ever. 
But»  oltihotigh  it  refuses  to  give  up  one  iota  of  its  pre* 
tensions,  the  Romish  church  perceives  that  it  can  no 
kn^^  enforce  its  wonted  spiritual  authority  even  over 
dtose  Who  nominally  continue  in  allegiance  to  it  The 
mob  ihay  Mill  be  deluded  or  amused  by  its  mummeries ; 
hilt  amo^  the  rest  of  society  it  has  very  few  staunch 
MHierents;  hardly  one  who  would  undei^  the  honours 
of  martyrdom  or  persecution  in  its  cause.     They  do  not, 
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iiMleed,  openly  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  partly  because  they 
hardly  consider  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  and  partly  because 
the  doing  so  would  seem  to  pledge  them  to  ad6pt  some 
^her  form  of  Christian  faith :  they  therefore  prefer 
acting  upon  a  sort  of  tacit  compromise  that  they  will  not 
disturb  the  church  so  long  as  the  church  does  not 
disturb  them. 

'  Neither  is  that  worldly  charity  greatly  to  be  commended 
which  carries  its  indulgence  to  such  excess  as  to  extend  a 
peady  pardon  to  oil  moral  delinquents  and  delinquencies, 
provided  the  said  delinquents  are  *^  respectable,*'  and 
l^ir  delinquencies  comme  ilfaut.  While  it  would  consign 
a  petty  larceny  criminal  to  the  Old  Bailey,  while  it  would 
have  little  mercy  for  a  knavish  tradesman,  it  can  shake 
the  "dirtiest'*  hand,  so  jhat  the  dirt  be  but  that  of  other 
men'ii  gold*  The  hardened,  unprincipled,  who  squanders 
the  earnings  of  honest  industry,  may  be  smiled  upon, 
while  his  plundered  victims  are  treated  as  low,  unman- 
nerly creatures^  should  they  venture  to  complain.  Nay, 
^he  womauj  too,  who  would  consider  herself  insulted  by 
even  hearing  the  designation  bestowed  upon  a  street- 
walker, will  crawl  into  the  drawing-room  of  a  titled 
strumpet^  overwhelmed  by  the  high  honour  conferred 
upon  her.  Suehhas  ever  been  the  case,  such  will  it  ever 
.be,  until  those  whose  position  in  society  leaves  them  no 
excuse  for  such  truckling  shall,  by  steadfastly  refraining 
to  countenance  it,  at  least  abash  the  vice  even  they  may 
not  hope  otherwise  to  correct. 
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^  Oh,  Liberty  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Roland^  "when 
conducted  to  the  guillotine^  *^  what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name !"  In  like  manner  may  we  say, 
—  How  baady  are  toe  names  of  charity  and  candour 
prostituted  to  extenuate  almost  every  iniquity  I  ^Justly 
it  is  observed  by  Wjxherley's  Manly,  that  "  speaking 
well  of  all  mankind  is  the  worst  species  of  detvaction, 
6x  it  takes  away  the  reputation  of  the  few  good  men  in 
the  world  by  making  all  alike." 

Apparently  amiable  and  excusable,  that  false  teilder- 
ness  which  induces  us  to  palliate,  extenuate^  and  varnidi 
ov^  not  only  errors,  but  positive  criminality  of  intention 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  although  mouldering  in  the 
tomb,  still  continue  to  breath  forth  a  moral  pestilence 
from  their  writings,  would  be  merely  contemptible  stu- 
pidity, were  it  not  also  replete  with  the  most  mischievous 
consequences  to  society.  Marmontel — and  he  was  by  no 
means  the  most  rigid  of  moralists— was  neither  a  Tar- 
tuflfe,  nor  a  saifUj  in  rejdy  to  his  wife,  who  taxed  him  with 
having  spoken  too  severely  of  Rousseau,  adding,  '^  Wy 
art*il  pas  de  I'impi^t^  a  troubler  la  cendre  des  morts  ?  " 
justly  observes,  ^^Oui,  la  cendre  des  morts  qui  n'ont  laisse 
aucun  exerople,  aucun  souvenir  pemicieux  pour  les  v^• 
vans ;  mais  des  poisons  assaisonn^  dans  les  Merits  d' un 
Sequent  sophiste  et  d'un  corrupteur  seduisant ;  mais  des 
impressions  funestes  qu'il  a  faites  sur  les  esprits ;  mais 
tout  ce  qu't&i  talent  celebre  a  laisse  de  corUoffietix,  doit-ii 
passer  h  la  faveur  du  respect  qu'on  doit  aux  morts,  et  se 
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pierpetuer  d'age  en  &ge  ?  Je  ne  dois  aucun  management 
a  la  reputation  d'un  homme  qui  n'en  a  m6nag6 
Sticune." 

I  do  not  much  expect  that  these  sentiments  will  be 

gi^iierally  approved  of:  by  many  they  will  be  considered 

by  far  too  crabbed  and  austere ;  and  there  are  some  m 

the  world,  not,  I  hope,  among  my  readers,  who  might  take 

them  ibr  pei*sonal  reflections  upon  themselves — upon 

their  fashionable  liberality  —  their  charity  a  la  mdde  de 

Patis.   By  some  persons,  indeed,  I  have  been  reproached 

te  being  shamefully  deficient  in  such  new  fangled  species 

bf  charity,  and  they  have  signified  their  displeasure 

'accordingly;    charging  me   with  having,  in   my  brief 

^strictures   on   French  morals,   merely  raked  ,  together 

'exaggerated  and  antiquated  calumnies,  which  no  longer 

^pply  to  the  present  generation  in  France.     Would  to 

fieayen,  they  could  prove  that  I  have  been  most  egregi- 

ously  mistaken  in  that  respect :  what  says  the  evidence 

'feiflforded  by  Frenchmen  themselves ;  by  men  of  ktters, 

tthd  not  only  men  of  letters,  but,  if  themselves  or  their 

(kdmirers  are  to  be  credited,  men  of  ^e»22/«/  also,  writers, 

too,  who  profess  to  copy  from  actual  life,  and  portray  the 

^iiianners  of  the  present  day  and  hour?    How  detestably, 

:dnd  almost  inconceivably  hideous  that  picture  is,  it  is 

.  needless  to  inform  any  one,  who  has  read  the  account 

»igWen  in  a  le^ng  English  journal,  of  productions  of  some 

^pi  thi^  po&t  popular  novelists  of  the  day.*     Compared 
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with  those  autography  and  native  delineatiQUS  of  French 
society,  n^y  remarks  might  pas8  fof  complimei^tary :  such 
cold  depravity  of  heart,  such  systematic  ati'ociou^neu^ 
such  consummation  of  turpitude,  do  they  exhibit.  Even 
admiitingi  that  these  abominable  pictures  are  ex^- 
gerated,  n^y,  gready  exaggerated,  in  themselv^  by.  U^ 
too  highly  coloured  up,  merely  with  a  view  to  e£^t^  still 
if  iJbey  approach  the  reaUty  but  ever  so  slightly,  tlmt 
reality  must  be  a  monster.  Let  us  go  even  further,  ai^d 
say  that  they  are  all  and  altogether  mere  fictions,  baselefs 
JUS  dreams,  and  the  chimeras  of  disordered  maniac  imagi- 
natiiMOSf  Let  us  concede,  I  say,  even  as  much  as  this,  au(|> 
after  all,  a  most  frightful  and  appalling  truth  forces  it^f 
iopoiMmr  coaviction;  that  instead  of  exciting  disgust  a^ 
indignation,  such  pictures  acquire  popularity  and  4cUt 
for  their  audiors,  and  form  no  inconsiderable  portion 
oS  the  literature  of  the  day,  that  portion  too^  which  pro^ 
fesses  to  wmme* 

Leaving  taste,  as  we  may  well  do,  entirely  out  of  tlie 
question^  and  supposing  that  these  works'do  nqt  pi:aQti- 
ca&jr  infltience  the  actions  and  conduct  of  any  one,  deeply 
and  widely  misdiievous  must  they  nevertlieless  prove, 
by  faniiliarisHig  the  mind  more  and  more  with  the  moat 
horrible  kndiinimtigated  depravity.  Murder,  suicide, 
rape,  adultery^  incest,  unbounded  libertinism,  perfidy, 
treachery,  revenge^  perjury,  and  every  species  of  crime 
6t  villiiriy  that  dan  be  conceived, — these  constitute,  more 
pr  less,  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  works  alluded  to, 
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Which  may  truly  be  described  as  a  baleful  pestilence 
Walking  through  the  land,  bearing  along  with  it  disease, 
death,  and  extermination.  Most  unhappily,  too,  it  is  a 
pestilence  threatening  not  France  alone^  but  all  her 
neighbours  —  every  country  into  which  its  .  literature 
finds  its  way. 

Needless  it  is  to  say  that  revolting  impiety,  as  well  as 
lewdness,  characterises  not  a  few  of  these  truly  Satanic 
performances.  Both  by  the  one  and  the  other,  has  that 
female  miscreant^  Madame  la  Baronne  du  Devant*,  ^ias 

*  • 

George  Sandy  iendeavoured  to  distinguish  herself,  uniting 
t6  the  imagination  of  aMessalina^the  scoffing  blasjrfiemies 
<)T  ah  infidel.  Hardly  can  one  help  fancying,  that  it  would 
be  a  mercy  for  society,  were  writers  of  this  description  to 
deal  in  suicide  propria  persona^  instead  of  dealing  in  that 

^,  It  18^ possible  that  even  Madame  la  Baronne  may  find  both 
admirers  and  apologists  —  apologists,  too,  not  among  the  rabble, 
ttor  among  those  who  cast  off  all  pretensions  to  good  feding  and 
ixioratity,  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  among  those  whose  watch- 
word is  **  Church  and  State."  Surely  Madame  and  her  novels  may 
fifid  favour  with  that  redoubted  conservative  Magazine  wherein  it  is 
written,  ^  We  hold  that  there  never  was  good  without  a  woman, 
and  never  a  woman  —  not  even  Jezabei,  Messalina,  Catherine  de 
^ediqis,  nor  Mrs,  Brownrigg  —  without  good  "  !  I  Voila  qui  est  un 
peu  fort.  And  if  the  devil  were  not  of  the  masculine  gender  he 
Would,  of  course^  come  in  for  his  share  of  favour  also.  Really  the 
cfaurch-and-state  orthodoxy  of  some  people  is  quite  incomprehen- 
sible ;  as  much  so  as  that  of  another  ultra  conservative  periodical, 
which  facetiously  amuses  itself  with  ridiculing  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
m  doggrel  Latin,  not  more  decently  than  Tom  Hood  did,  though 
fer  more  clumsily.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  said  periodical  forms 
so  high  an  opinion  of  Tom's  wit. 
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and  other  atrocities  upon  paper,  and  thereby  rid  the 
world  of  80  many  pests.  Apparently,  too,  lest  there 
dionld  be  an  extenuating  circumstance,  these  horrible 
fictions  are  got  up,  expressly  with  the  view  of  ^* 
citing  to  the  foul  deeds,  of  which  they  make  such 
display ;  because  these,  instead  of  being  briefly  touched 
upon,  and  thrown  as  much  as  possible  into  obscurity,  are 
rendered  as  prominent  as  possible,  and  pencilled  up  in 
their  flagitious  details,  with  a  relish  as  manifest  $0  it  is 
culpable.  When  such  lessons  are  permitted  to  be  publicly 
promulgated,  no  wonder  that  libertinism  and  conjugal 
infidelity  should  be  so  general ;  greater  woijider  It  i^ 
diat  marriage  should  not  be  set  aside  altogether  as  a 
ridiculous  and  onerous  institution  worthy  only  of  the 
dark  ages ;  and  to  give  these  philosophic  writers  their 
due,  they  are,  perhaps,  justified  in  treating  marriage 
with  the  contempt  they  do ;  since,  if  looking  round  them 
for  scenes  of  actual  life,  they  can  meet  with  no  othe^ 
models  and  specimens  than  those  they  chiefly  record^ 
marriage  must  be  a  mere  dead  letter,  a  compact,  whose 
duties  and  obligation  are  mere  empty  forms,  and  never 
intended  to  be  fulfilled.  If,  as  they  pretend,  these 
writers  actually  adhere  to  truth  —  and  a  miserable  truth 
for  France  it  must  be  —  they  would  do  better  to  reject 
truth  altogether,  and  stick  entirely  to  fiction.  There 
is  quite  vice  enough  in  the  world,  that  forces  itself  upon 
our  notice,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do :  no  reason  is  there, 
then,  to  rake  such  pollutions  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  an  exhibition  of  them.  Apropos  to  which  there 
is  a  saying,  not  exactly  a  proverbial  one ;  that  although 
we  cannot  hinder  birds  from  flying  over^  we  can  at  least 
prevent  them  from  bailding  their  nests  iq)on  oar  heads^ 
For  what  I  have  said  in  this  chapter,  and  for  the  mode 
in  which  I  have  made  myself  an  opportunity  for  saying 
it,  I  pretend  to  offer  no  apology.  Should  the  reader 
feel  his  curiosity  gratified,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
shocked  by  this  taste  of  my  volume,  I  cannot  promise, 
that  he  will  be  better  satisfied  with  what  is  to  come  t 
therefore,  if  he  stumble  at  tlie  threshold,  he  will  do  w^ 
to  depart* 
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.    KNOWN.  —  TRIESTE,  -      ,,    I      .. 

^^tfi^u^HiNO  the  Aclriatic"  in  a  steam-boat^. how^ 
«^r  Batural  in  this  our  prosaic  age,  was  a  mode  .i^ther 
4iSci]lIt  to  be -reconciled  to  the  imagination  in  t^j^iiig 
our  leave  of  Venice,  whose  antique  domes  carjry  th^ 
mind  back  to  the  time  of  her  Dandoli.  Steam-boats 
now  traversing  the  waves  that  once  bore  galleys,  and 
which  witnessed  the  annual  pomp  of  the  bucentaur,  is 
one  of  those  strange  changes  wrought  by  time,  at  which 
we  can  hardly  help  feeling  a  sort  of  half-incredulous 
astonishment  Yet  so  it  was :  we  took  our  departure 
from  Venice  in  a  steamer  bound  to  Trieste ;  and  although 
I  did  not  consider  it  the  conveyance  most  in  character 
to  the  occasion,  I  dare  say  it  was  infinitely  preferable 
in  point  of  comfort  to  any  thing  I  might  have  con- 
sidered in  better  keeping  with  the  locality;  for  to  do 
it  justice,  no  objection  could  be  made  to  it  on  the  score 
of  accommodation,  every  attention  having  been  paid  to 
fitting  it  up  with  all  conveniencies. 

Among  our  fellow-passengers  was  one  (an  English- 
man) who  seemed  to  participate  in  my  feelings ;  and. 
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after  a  few  usual  common-place  phrases  had  passed 
between  us,  he  observed,.  '^  When  I  first  read  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  Udolpho,  little  did  I  imagine  that  I  should 
ever  behold  that  city,  which  my  fancy,  shaping  itself 
according  to  her  descriptipns,  pictured  to  me  with  all 
the  vagueness,  but  with  all  the  splendour  of  a  gorgeous 
dream.  Still  less  did  I  imagine  that  I  should  cross  the 
Adriatic  in  a  steamer.  These  inventions  are  undoubt- 
edly very  clever  and  very  useful  in  their  way ;  but  they 
commit  sad  havoc  with  old  ideas  and  stubborn,  associ*- 
ations !  that  is,  at  first;  for  I  suppose  those  who  come 
after  us,  and  who  will  have  been  familiar  from  their  very 
infancy  with  what  strike  us  as  strange  innovations^  will 
hardly  be  affected  by  them  as  we  are,  or  feel  the  same 
jarring  harshness  they  occasion  in  their  first  novelty." 

"  Every  age,"  replied  I,  "  sees  its  own  changes ;  and 
we  live  in  the  age  of  steam  boats  and  rail  roads." 

"  Truly  we  do :  in  an  age  not  of  chivalry,  but  of 
utilitarianism  —  not  one  of  *  high  emprize,'  but  of 
speculations  and  projects;  many  of  them,  I  question 
not,  laudable  enough  in  themselves,  though  nearly  all 
of  them  appear  to  be  prompted  by  purely  mercenary 
motives,  by  selfish  considerations." 

"  Yet  when  has  it  ever  been  otherwise  ?  Was  it  not 
the  same  in  the  palmy  days  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  when 
those  cities  monopolised  the  chief  commerce  of  Europe ; 
or  think  you  that  their  merchants  were  less  solicitous 
about  enriching  themselves  than  studious  of  the  figure 
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they  would  make  to  after  ages  ?  Perhaps  even  in  those 
times  there  were  many  who  might  consid^  them  prosaic 
in  ^mnplkrison  with  those  which  preceded  them." 

^  Well,  I,  too,  must  even  suppose  that  such  was  the 
case,  atid  that  the  time  will  arrive,  when  we  in  our 
turn  shall  be  r^arded  as  having  lived  at. a  poetical 
e^Ly  according  to  that  law  of  moral  perspective  which 
changes  the  phases  of  circumstances  and  events  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  distance  at  which  we  are  placed  from 
them;  thereby  rendering  more  and  more  indistinct 
that  petty,  every-day  character  which  is  diametrically 
o[^K>site  to  the  imaginative,  the  poetical,  the  romantic^ 
We  are  living  actors  on  the  ;stage,  are  too  dose  to  the 
scene  —  see  too  much  of  its  coarse  daubing,  to  be  de^ 
Ughted  with  any  of  the  illusion  it  affords  to  those  re- 
moved to  the  prc^r  distance  for  beholding  all  its  effect. 
Or  even  as  yon  line  of  coast  seems  now  softened  to  the 
semblance  of  floating  douds,  rather  than  of  land,  so 
€k>e8  remoteness  of  time  serve  to  soften  down,  in  our 
estimation,  the  asperity  and  roughness  of  social  life 
and  all  its  concomitants.  The  bustle  and  hubbub  of  a 
crowd,  which,  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  grate 
upon  the  ear  as  harsh  dissonance,  if  only  wafted  to  us 
on  the  wind,  will  be  hushed  down  to  a  faint  and  almost 
mdodious  murmur.  Still,  spite  of  these  reflections,  the 
perverseness  of  my  feeling  is  apt  to  get  the  better  of 
my  judgment,  and  sometimes  make  me  rail,  at  the  age 
as  one   of  the   most  over-calculating   and  sordid  the 
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world  has  ever  yet  witnessed.  A  cold,  leaden  spirit  of 
ealculation  seems  to  be  extending  itself  through  every 
daas  of  society,  and  over  every  department  of  huipi^rf 
affairs.  It  seems  to  be  infecting  even  literature  and.  art> 
|n  which,  as  in  meaner  concerns,  every  thing  seems  to 
fee  estimated  according  to  its  market  price:  matter 
and  machinery  before  mind,  and  steam  engines  and  raiif 
roads  before  art."  '  ' 

Perhaps  he  would  have  added  ^*  literature,"  had  the 
^  Railroad  Magazine"  been  then  started;  and  on  ray 
obsendog  that  he  appeared  rather  to  undervalue  the 
ficientific  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  the  advance^ 
Client  of  mechanical  skill  in  the  present  day,  be  reBume<i, 
saying,  "  By  no  means  do  I  undervalue  them,  thou^ 
I  certainly  do  rate  them  less  highly  than  most  pedple. 
f  own  I  cannot  patiently  endure  to  see  that  precedence 
wsigned  to  them  which  I  fancy  I  perceive.  Let  scaenoe 
he  honoured^  but  then  let  its  inventions  be  honourably 
teimployed,  and  not  rendered' instruments  of  sordid  specx^ 
lation^  rapacious  scheming,  or  wholesale  gambling.  Me^e 
mdney-getting  is,  I  am  afraid,  at  the  bottom  of  not  a  few 
^f  the  speculations  which  make  so  much  noise;  or,  if  i  «m 
nrrong  in  so  sa}ring,  it  is  because  the  money-getting  prinf- 
*cipleiies  too  barefacedly  exposed  uponHheit  very  surface, 
so  that  any  one  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eye^  to 
it^  may  clearly  discern  it  Yet  in  the  general  hurry  to 
grow  rich,  fblks  greedily  pounce  on  the  bait,  and  Wriggle 
when  they  find  themselves  hooked."     "  Nevertheless," 


ob^rved  I,  ♦*  ivere  it  not  for  some  rashness  in  specu*^ 
lation,  or  what  at  least  looks  like  rashness,  before  success 
has  den^onstrated  both  its  foasibility  and  advantages^ 
manyinventions  at  first  treated  as  pure  chimeras^'would^ 
instead  of  being  matured  to  their  present  perfection^ 
ha^e  shown  themselves  only  as  abortions,  and  been 
{Jaced,  perhaps,  in  the  same  category  with  Bishop 
Wilkins*  project  for  flying." 

*^  Granted:  neither  do  I  censure  the  schemes,  but 
the  popidar  mania,  which  induces  multitudes  to  endiark 
in  them  with  such  precipitancy,  in  the  hope  of  speedily 
teudung  Bt  some  £1  Dorado ;  and  that,  too,  to  the  neg^- 
lect  of  those  matters  in  which  they  m^ht  be  more 
•usefully  and  more  profitably  engaged." 

What  he  would  have  said,  now  that  railroads  and 
^railroad  schemes  are  the  universal  order  of  the  day,  to 
a  dc^ee  that  England  seems  at  this  present  moment  to 
be  dboaoBt  railroad  mad,  I  know  not;  neither  do  I 
.pirelend  to  conjecture  what  will  eventually  be  the  upshot 
of.  Bb  many  vi^t  speculations  all  carried  on  simultane- 
ously; and,  unless  they  should  receive  some  sudden 
.^eek^  .likely  to  increase  as  long  as  speculators  can  be 
fiHar^d.  It  may  perhaps  be  well,  should  no  worse  con^ 
Jeqlleoo^fensMe,  than  an  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of 
rcoaly  owing  to  the  constant  supply  of  that  production, 
rffequired  for. ^9^. m$i9y engines,  except  it  ^ould  be  found 
ibl^  I  thi8/iPnettma|ic  Railroad,  still  an  embryo  project^ 
shoill4  be  fodnd  as  f>ractioabIe  in  execution,  a^  it^^n- 
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genious  in  conception.  For  that,  besides  being  appli* 
cable  on  any  ground,  without  artificial  levels  of  road, 
requires  no  fuel  whatever.  But  there  is  another  con-p 
gideration,  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  the  final 
estimate,  namely ;  what  effect  will  this  extraordinarily 
increased  facility  of  transition  and  communication, 
through  every  part  of  the  country  have  upon  society  ? 
In  a  mere  mercantile  point  of  view  it  can  be  hardly 
other  than  advantageous :  yet,  will  it  be  equally  or  at  all 
80,  in  a  moral  one?  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  either 
way ;  indeed,  I  suspect  few  can,  hardly  any  thing  ana- 
logous to  such  a  state  of  things  being  yet  matter  of 
history. 

However,  to  leave  this  speculation  of  my  own,  and 
return  to  my  new  acquaintance.  After  a  pause,  he  con- 
tinued :  ^^  You  will  say  it  is  an  odd  idea,  but  I  cannot 
help  fancying  that  it  is  to  the  prosaic  spirit  of  the  present 
age  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  that  far-fetched,  -over- 
wrought, artificial  romanticism,  which  stamps  so  much 
of  the  literature  of  the  present  century  in  comparison 
with  the  proceeding  one." 

"  Explain  yourself,  for  I  do  not  perceive  the  con- 
nection." 

**  StiU  there  is  a  connection;  not  indeed  that  of 
affinity,  but  of  opposition,  contrast,  antithesis.  The 
extreme  matter*of-fact  routine,  and  calculation  in  tiie 
af&irs  of  life,  naturally  throws  us  into  the  contitary 
^irectioa  in  literature  and  poetry,  where  we  seek  to 
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indemnify  ourselves  for  the  insipidity  of  the  aptual 
world  by  the  exaggerations,  and  not  unfirequently  the 
distortions  of  fancy." 

^  Your  idea  is  certainly  original.  At  that  rate,  then, 
your  utilitarian  is,  after  all,  the  great  encourager  of  the 
romantic" 

^'  Evjen  so :  that  is,  he  encourages  it  indirectly  and  un* 
Gonsdously ;  creating  a  longing  for  something  absolutely 
the  reverse  of  his  own  plodding,  dry,  practical  doc- 
trines. Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  I  account  for  that  wild 
extravagance  on  the  one  hand  —  that  artificial  simplicity, 
pushed  often  to  the  very  verge  of  childishness,  on  the 
other,  which  pervade  so  many  of  the  poetical  and  other 
literary  productions  of  the  present  age;  not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  France,  and  Germany;  and  which  occa* 
sion  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  our  literature 
not  conforming  itself  to,  but  being  apparently  at  utter 
variance  with,  all  the  rest  of  the  social  system. 

"  Poetry  at  least,  might  be  left  out  of  the  question  ; 
for  it  i»  generally  admitted  that  the  public  will  not  read 
poetry,  nor  will  any  bookseller  speculate  in  it." 

^<  That  may  be ;  but  then  it  is  because  Bjrron  so 
pampered  the  taste  of  the  public  with  his  powerful  but 
wild  extravagances,  that  whatever  falls  short  of  his  mark, 
seems  flat  and  languid.  He  who  would  ^pear  to  come 
up  to  him,  must  now  go  far  beyond  hi^l.  It  is  not  so 
nuidi  that  the  public  are  prejudiced  against  poetry,  as 
that  they  demand  it  to  be  greatly  more  stinring  andexj 
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<^ting  than  formerly^  Mere  mecbaniotl  beautias  mJi 
nq  lopger  satisfy  tbem :  they  look  for  iiiQr«^  :stj|pnfatiq|jf 
qiialittes.  Is  it  not  history  and  historical  legendf  agaui^ 
^m  which  the  greater  proportion  of  our  modern  ymtmki 
of  prose  fiction  draw  their  materials  ?—<  how  ih^  franc 
quently  use  them  I  will  not  say;  and  why  else  aboidd* 
we  delight  to  contemplate  pictures  which,  so  fiir  fvott' 
reflecting  men  and  manners  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  transport  us  back  into  ages  of  semi4MurbBrisait^ 
and  into  states  of  society  so  strangely  contrasting  with 
that  around  us,  than  for  the  reason  I  have  conjectured?^ 
Such  is  the  monotony  into  which  we  have  drilled  oon^ 
selves  in  our  drawing-rooms,  that  we  are  glad  to^ 
escape  from  it  even  into  the  region  of  improbabiUtiesi:* 
Hitherto  literature  has,  in  all  countries,  been  a  more  or 
legs  faithful  record  of  contemporary  feeling  and  opinioiH' 
and  of  the  particular  condition  of  society;  wheraas' 
a  great  proportion  of  that  now  in  vogue^  will  herein- 
after be  found  to  record  nothing,  save  the  fancies  and 
chimeras  of  the  respective  writers ;  many  of  whom  bava . 
certainly  misrepresented  history  with  a  great  deal  .tif^ 
cleverness  and  tact,  modernising  it  strangely  in  all  but ' 
B;kyi(  43|ccessorie8  of  costume,  the  correctness  of  which  Ia 
nevertheless exeeedingly  questionable/'  .-..  >  . s;  ^  w 
i  ^  At  all  events,  you  make  an  exceptiop  in  favovF^HEijfn 
Scptt?**    ,  i    » 

,^<  .Certainly ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  visit  the  sim  of  bii 
imjitaiors  upcin  him, .  At  the  «ame  time^  bad4f  I90t  beeja  \ 


)pr#  beefr  cMnged  «i  we  have  since  been  with  hntterical 
t&m^m^-  oiOBt  of  them  too  obviously  ^<got  up,**  with 
.the^expfeBsintentioii  <^ reminding  us  of  hh  economy  of 
hb^flobjectS)  in  their  plot  and  machinery.  Besidei,  I 
dauctt  he^  thinking,  that  even  Scott  himself  would  have 
alsttd  higher  now^  had  he  written  less.  However,  it  is 
tti-aU.  times  xfifficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  an 
estraortluiiNy  contemporary .'' 

.■•^v6^»tt*»^and  I  remember  him  when  he  was  quite  a 

idioalboy^-T^was^  indeed,  every  way  a  superioi*  being,  as 

-  eauoelit  for  3iis  personal  character  and  qualities^  as  for  his 

powdrt  bf  a  writer.    It  is  pitiable  to  reflect,  that  his  latter 

dagn  dbdiild  haxe  been  overclouded  by  adversity.^' 

:  ^*  There  I  jnust  confines,  I  do  not  exactly  concur  widi* 
jaOf  totnbhBs  I  had  a  greater  superabundance-  ^  ^ity- 
(a..bal9w  upon  my  fellow  mortals,  than  I  pretend  to^  I 
tfaink- there  are  thoosands,  and  those  perhaps,  not  the 
nioil  ^»fortuiULte  beings  in  the  world,  who  deserve  our 
romiiiiitfffiitinil  in  a  tenfold  degree.  Sir  Walter  earned  an 
almobtj^riaoely  fortune  by  his  pen :  he  earned  nobly,  and 
notti^lldblyiloo^  he  employed  it.  He  beheld  himself  raised 
qM  ^^ftljr'ta  the  summit  of  literary  iame,  but  to  a  degreb^ 
of  opulence  whieh  at  the  outset  of  his  life  be  could  never 
hfeM^eiMit^inpltfled.  What  he  acquired  he  risked :  the 
fitk  proved  fittal.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  was  hard,  that 
ioF^tliil'evenhi^  ti  his  life  he  should  be  thus  suddenly 
bireli 4lf Wlmlli^  h^ ^  honoiiraMy  acquired ;  yety tbit 
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in  this  he  was  unfortunate  in  an  unexampled  degree,  is 
what  I  cannot  so  readily  concede.  How  many  others  are 
there  who  have  experienced  equally  calamitous  reverses  1 
It  is  true,  tliey  are  not  Sir  Walter  Scotts,  and  on  that 
very  account  have  they  wanted  those  alleviations  in  their 
misfortunes  which  accompanied  him  to  the  grave.  His 
feme  was  not  bankrupt :  that  could  be  injured  by  na 
pecuniary  losses.  Nay,  I  might  say,  that  it  was  not  only 
left  untouched,  but  in  some  degree  acquired  fresh  eclat 
from  that  very  circumstance,  since  it  rivetted  public 
attention  upon  him  more  firmly  than  ever,  and 
called  forth  expressions  of  general  sympathy.  Shall  we 
reckon  such  fame  and  such  sympathy  as  nothing,  when 
we  strike  the  balance  between  successes  and  reverses  ? 
Had  his  fame  gradually  dwindled  away ;  had  the  tale  of 
bis  distresses  been  received  with  indifference ;  had  the 
world  turned  its  back  upon  him,  as  it  has  ere  now,  upon 
many  it  has  smiled  upon  in  their  days  of  affluence 
and  pride;  had  he  been  abandoned  to  penury,  to 
solitude;  then  indeed  his  would  have  been  a  case  ju^y 
to  be  pronotiDced  pitiable.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  his 
fame  seemed  Antaeus-like,  to  spring  up  all  the  higber,r 
from  his  fall;  while  as  to  penury  or  aught  approaching 
it,  that  it  never  was  his  lot  to  feeL  The  comforts^  I, 
should  say  the  luxuries  of  life  he  still  retained ;  he  Wfys 
still  the  welcome  and  honoured  associate  of  princes  and 
of  nobles;  nay,  he  was  honoured  with  the  marlgi  qfr 
respect,  seldom  shown  to  any  but  princes  theftiselvefi^. 
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If  such  things  are  to  demand  our  pity,  what  is  to  excite 
our  envy  ?  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  extraordinary  exertions  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  shattered  afiairs ;  which  exertions,  together 
with  his  anxiety  to  discharge  demands  that  could  not 
have  been  legally  enforced,  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion and  abridged  his  days.  By  no  means  do  I  pretend 
that  Scott  did  not  taste  of  affliction,  but  that  to  him  it 
was  alleviated  with  many  drops  of  cordial  to  take  off 
its  bitterness.  Assuredly  it  was  one  of  them  that  his 
labours  with  his  pen  still  continued  productive,  for  the 
purpose  to  which  he  assigned  them.  That  purpose  was 
honourable^  not  extraordinary ;  far  more  extraordinary 
would  it  have  been,  if  a  man  so  conspicuously  placed  as 
Sir  Wialter  Soott,  aware  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
natioti  upon  him,  could  have  prevailed  upon  himself  to 
secure  pecuniary  immunity  by  the  least  forfeiture  of 
character,  by  the  slightest  tarnish  on  it.  Though  un- 
fortunately rare,  instances  of  similar  probity,  disinterest* 
edness,  and  highmindedness,  have  been  furnished  by 
tboBe  who  could  have  swerved  from  them  with  compar- 
ative impiinity ;  for  as  the  serupuloua  fulfilment  of  their 
engagem^its  have  acquired  for  them  but  very  limited  ap- 
probadbo,  so  would  the  violation  of  them  have  subjected 
them  to  no  remark.  If  intellectual  aijoyment;  if  intel- 
lectual power  and  the  consciousness  of  it,  together  with 
almost  unprecedented  literary  success,  are  to  be  weighed 
against  chagrins  and  anxieties  —  of  the  sterner  calamities 
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pjf  J^Mfnan  life  1  say  nothing  —  few,  very  few  indeed,  ey^ 
^  ,jtl)e  mo^t  prosperous  and  favoured  among  mor^aL^ 
have  enjoyed  so  golden  a  destiny.  This  I  conceive  to  1^ 
the  pl^in  truth,  without  any  paradox;  most  assuredlj^ 
yjijthput  any  cant"  ,> 

,^•1^ No;  cant  there  is  none;  it  seems  to  partake  f^ 
Wpxf^  of  sophistry.  But  do  you  not  think  il^sing^lar^ 
that  with  such  strong  dramatic  talent  as  his  novels  ex- 
hibit, Scott  should  never  have  succeeded  in  the  drama,?* 

"Whether  he  would  have   succeeded,   had  he  bent 

j» .  ..■.'-■■'.'■■• 

himself  to  such  a  task  in  earnest,  cannot  now  be  decided, 
and  may  fairly  be  doubted  ;  and  as  for  regretting  that 
he. did  not,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  regretting  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  put  forth  his  marvellous  powers  in 
narr^uive,  thereby  taking  in  a  wider  scope  of  subject, 
ai>d  therein,  most  probably  failing.  Allied  as  they  are 
with  each  other,  the  stage  requires  a  kind  of  talent  al-? 
together  distinct  from  that  of  the  novelist.  The  one. 
inust  invariably  compress  his  subject,  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  limijts  beforehand  allotted  to  him ;  tlie  other, 
is  at  liberty  to  extend  his  picture  as  much  as  he  pleases,; 
l^esides  which,  he  is  not  tied  down  to  the  necessity  qf 
unfolding  and  conducting  his  plot  by  means  of  the  diar 
logues  assigned  to  the  actors  in  it  These  he  takes  up 
only  in  prominent  situations,  or  such  as  he  can  turn  to 
advantage  in  that  shape,  making  narrative  the  connecting 
Unksi.  CQmpressjon  was  certainly,  not  good  Sir  Walter's 
forte ;  he  loyed  to  ffive  his  pen  free  course,  and  seems  to 
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have  worked  up  his  figures  till  they  actually  kindlefd 
mto  speech.  Even  his  happiest  dialogue-scenes  tirould 
lose  much  of  their  eflect,  had  he  riot  made  ud  sb'  hiiJi 
mately  acquainted  with  the  different  characters  and  in4 
terlocutors,  and  even  with  the  minutest  details  of  scienfe 
and  locality*  Scott  was  both  scene-painter  and  dramatist 
in  one ;  and  in  this  dual  capacity  felt,  I  dare  say,  more 
power  then  he  would  have  done  in  the  latter  alone. 
Besides,  Scott  was  by  far  too  sensible,  too  canny^  to 
engage  himself  seriously  in  aught  so  unpromising  as 
writing  for  the  stage  had  become.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  could  not  have  played  the  unknown  ;  had  he  sent 
anonymous  manuscripts  to  any  of  the  theatres,  they 
would,  except  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  have 
been  consigned  to  some  shelf  or  drawer,  there  to  remain 
until  the  house  itself  should  be  burnt  down,  or  till  he 
himself  in  propria  persona,  should  force  his  way  into  tliat 
Bastille,  and  rescue  them  from  its  (mbliettes.  Or,  grant- 
ing that  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  and 'casualties  his 
piece  is  read  — ^  thought  promising  —  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  there  is  still  a  great  gulf  to  be  passed  over, 
before  it  can  reach  the  public.  It  has  to  undergo  a 
grieen-rooin  ordeal;  to  encounter  all  the  obstinacy, 
^Iiims,  and  caprices  of  a  set  of  people  who  will  judge  of 
it,  merely  as  they  fancy  the  parts  likely  to  be  allotted  to 
diemiselvesl  Each  ill  his  tutu  finds  that  the  author  has 
no^'^tten^witfi  a  view  tb  iiis  p^  Riie' bf  acting'; 

tWt'is^  has  hot  taken  measure  of  the  performer,  Wd 
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written  down  to  his  notions  of  excellence.  No,  no ; 
thanks  to  themselves;  the  managers  have  now  fiiirfy 
wedged  themselves  into  a  system  whence  they  cannot 
get  out.  Let  them  stick  to  their  scene*painter»  and 
earpenters  ;  to  the  hacks  and  adapters  they  r^ain  to 
botch  up  melodrame,  raree-show  and  &rce  by  contract ; 
and  to  their  breeches-figure  ladies ! " 

This  man,  thought  I,  must  certainly  be  aoine  disap^ 
pointed  candidate  for  the  dramatic  career.  ^^  You^speak 
strongly  —  perhaps  have  some  little  experience  in  the^e 
matters?" 

^^  I  do  not  speak  more  strongly  than  notorious  facts 
warrant.  I  blab  no  secrets— -I  have  no  mysteries  to 
disclose.  The  whole  system  is  rotten,  from  those  ini- 
tquitous  accommodations  termed  Saloons,  to  the  very 
farthest  wall  behind  their  scenes.  It  is  a  system  <incu?e- 
over  of  blunder  upon  blunder ;  among  them  may,  be 
reckoned  that  precious  one  of  admitting  free  into  the 
boxes  people  who  scare  away  those  who  might  else  be 
disposed  to  pay  their  money  at  the  door." 

^'  Among  all  the  causes  assigned  for  the  decline  of  t^ 
drama,  I  never  heard  of  that  being  one." 
.  ^f  Perhaps  not;  yet  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  co^influ- 
ential;  not  that  the  removal  of  that  or  any  single  cause 
could  now  produce  sensible  beneficial  effect.  In  more 
ways  than  one,  do  the  managers  seem  to  consult  the 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  gallery  folks  alone ;  dbse 
why  do  they  not  shorten  their  performances,  and  cut 
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tbem  down  to  half  their  present  wearisome  length  ?  Let 
them  dischai^e  all  tlieir  mummers  to  Bartholomew  Fair ; 
establish,  if  th^  can,  companies  of  actors  only ;  adopt 
the  {dan  of  giving  only  a  play,  and  short  afterpiece,  and 
open  dieir  houses  a  couple  of  hours  later  than  they  now 
do.  You  will  say,  that  as  things  now  are,  no  one  is 
obliged  to  go  earlier,  or  to  stay  later  tlian  he  pleases. 
Undoubtedly ;  but  then,  when  a  man  pays  for  the  price 
of  a  good  wholesome  dinner,  and  finds  that  all  the 
dishes  are  fflled  with  eagmag,  it  is  no  particular  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  know  that  he  is  not  forced  to  touch  a 
second  morsel.  And  ^^  Cagmao  and  Oarnish  "  might 
fairiy  be  adopted  as  an  appropriate  motto  for  the  present 
British  Drama  I " 

"  I  hope,  my  good  Sir,"  interrupted  I,  "  we  are  not 
nowperforming  an  impromptu  drama  ourselves.^'  For  thie 
em^diasis  of  his  last  exclamation  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  other  passengers  towards  us.  He  seemed 
to  understand  the  hint,  and  continued,  in  a  lower  tone:— 

**  Such  free  expression  of  my  sentiments  would  gain 
me  no  aj^lause  at  the  Garrick  Club,  or  at  a  Dramatic 
Fund  Dinner.  Neither  should  I  eare  to  solicit  publicity 
fi)r  tbem  any  where,  being  morally  certain  they  would 
not  t^Ml  to  alter  the  courses  of  the  uiseacre  tnanagefrs." 

**  Without  disputing  the  correctness  of  your  vi^ws,  I 
Mty  be  allowed  to  obsesnre,  that  let  the  state  of  the 
drama  be  as  had  as  it  may  in  England,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  better  any  where  else.     To  what  thm 
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do^i^iii  aUribute  an  evil  not  local  or  partial'— r- not  den 
pending  on  any  thing  either  with  English  manageman^ 
or  the  habits  of  English,  but  nearly  universal  ?'*  :.■• 

^^  To  pretty  much  the  same  circumstances  dsewhece 
as  ki  England ;  to  the  encouragement  given  t9  spectacle 
azid  sing^-song,  till  the  drama  itself  has  been  ^aknost 
baiusbed^  not  forgetting,  among  other  infiiienee%  4liiih 
hi^>« wrought  romanticism  before  spoken  of,  which  ii 
io  felially  adverse  to  the  drama  of  nature  ^and  <93itim6ti 
sense;  and  this  being  the  case,  men  of  real  talent  send  sel^ 
respect,  shrink  in  disgust  from  what  has  ceased  to  be  a 
walk  of  literature.  They  leave  it  entirely  to  caricaturists 
and  bunglers; — and  your  concoctor  and  putter-together 
of  atrocious  seductions^  incests,  and  murders^  is  as  arraoit 
a  caricaturist  as  the  broadest  farce-writer.  The  sensible 
part  of  the  public,  in  the  mean  while,  become  equally 
disgusted,  and  abandon  the  theatre  to  such  worthy 
patronage  as  all  the  idle  mid  loose  portion  of  sockty 
can  bestow  upon  it ;  thereby  depriving  it  of  tb^  ifttUti 
inducement  it  might  have  to  set  about  correcting  and 
purifying  itself.  That  the  theatre  should  have  dege- 
nerated  into  what  is  little  short  of  a  public  nuisance^  id 

f 

indeed  lamentable  enough ;  yet  I  do  not  conceive  that 
the  extinction  of  the  drama  would  otherwise  be  the  least 
matter  for  regret."  . 

«*  Ydu  surprise  me !  —  at  least  it  has  generally  been 
maintained  that,  when  well  conducted,  the  theatre  has 
not  only  been  instrumental  in  refining  and  humanising  ■ 
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anation,  but  taaded  to  elevate  its  Hteratiire  generally/ 
Take  ancient  Greece  for  example.''  \  .  ^      j 

"  As  well  might  you  refer  me  to  modern  Oreece  at 
onee^  Such  schoolboy  strain  of  argument  may  impose 
OIL  .ethfrsy  not  I  assure  you  on  me.  In'  the  name  of 
eeouBioniS^ey.what  parallel  can  there  be  drawn  between 
ike  itbeatmaa  constituted  at  Athens,  and  as  at  preseati^ 
Is  noli; t'lbe.  whole  fabric  of  society  essentially  altered? 
^Kbiidcyou  the  world  has  been  standing  absolutely  stiU 
{iii!74ipwards  of  two  thousand  years  ?  — -  have  there  beeJi 
BO  ibth^  inventions  in  the  course  of  that  long  time 
doBik  steam'^ogtnes  and  railways  ?  " 

*'  But  what  have  inventions  to  do  with  the onaUer  ?  *A 
Hsked  I9  almost  wishing  he  would  be  unable  to  give, mo 
an  answer,  for  I  felt  some  serious  doubts  as  to  bis  sanity^ 

"  Much :  you  have  doubtless  heard  of  jGuttaibergi 
now  it  was  his  invention  —  at  least  the  invention  gene-' 
rally  attributed  to  him,  that  ha^  worked  the  immense 
difference  in  the  frame  of  society  —  in  our  wants  and 

habits*" 

The  triumphant  air  and  smile  with  which  this  enig- 
matical speech  was  uttered,  nearly  confirmed  my  sinister 
^[prehensions. 

"  Yes,"  continued  he,  finding  that  I  did  not  offer  to 
speak ;  **  it  is  even  so.  The  invention  of  printing,  iyi 
a  ffuuiaer  annihilating  space,  if  not  time,  has  wrought 
that  vast  change  whereby  the  theatre  has  become  con^r 
pamtiyely  valueless  as  a  means  of  popular  instmction* 
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even  supposing  it  were  so  conducted  as  to  be  salutary 
in  itself-  Prior  to  such  discovery,  word  of  mouth  was 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  mass  of  society 
could  be  addressed  or  instructed;  recitation  and  dra- 
matic representation  were  then  the  sole  mode  of  pub* 
lishing,  for  manuscripts  could  have  been  accessible  to 
but  very  few ;  as  far  as  the  mode  of  producing  them  is 
concerned,  they  are  to  printed  books  what  paintings 
or  drawings  are  to  steel  engravings,  which  may  be  mul- 
tiplied at  pleasure.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  follows 
that  the  drama  must  have  been  a  powerful  organ 
of  public  instruction  —  it  was  the  chief  source  whence 
the  people  derived  their  knowledge  of  morals,  and 
their  religious  sentiments.  In  fact,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  as  much  of  a  religious  institution  as  a  public 
amusement^ it  was  besides  an  aiFair  of  tlie  state;  in 
both  which  characters  it  possessed  an  authority,  a  re- 
cognised authority,  which  it  would  be  tlie  height  of 
ridicule  for  it  now  to  pretend  to.  What  monstrously 
insane  drivelling  is  it,  then,  with  such  utter  disparity  of 
circumstances  staring  them  in  the  face,  for  men  to 
attempt  to  establish  the  slightest  argument  in  favour  of 
the  modern  drama,  by  referring  us  to  the  dignity  of  the 
theatre  in  classic  times  !  as  if  there  was  any  thing  what^ 
ever  in  common  between  the  constitution  of  the  one 
and  that  of  the  other.  And  yet  you  can  seldom  take 
up  any  magazine  article  bearing  upon  dramatic  criticism, 
without  being  bored  with  observations  as  impertinent  as 
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th^y  are  stale^  x^ODcerning  the  Gi^ek  tragedy.  This  is 
not  unlike  asking  for  chickens,  and  having  eggs  served 
up  to  you  instead  of  them." 

'^  I  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  as  well 
as  npvelty  in  what  you  have  been  saying," —  for  I  was 
DOW  satisfied  that  the  man  was  more  of  an  oddity  than 
a  lunatic,.  '^  but  I  am  puzzled  to  guess  how  you  will 
roeoncile  with  it,  one  fact  that  seems  adverse  to  your 
argumeait." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Mei'ely  this  :  if  the  invention  of  printing  has 
operated  in  regard  to  the  drama,  as  you  represent,  it 
should  not  have  preceded  the  days  of  Shakspeare  so 
1<M^  as  it  did." 

*^  I  grant  that  there  does  lie  an  apparent  difBculty  in 
the  undeniable  fact  that,  not  Shakspeare  alone,  but  all 
the  great  modern  dramatists — and  for  the  matter  of  that, 
the  modem  drama  itself,  did  not  exist  till  long  after  the 
art  of  printing  was  discovered.  But  I  do  not  assert,  — 
\erj  fax  from  it, —  that  all  the  consequences  which  have 
ensued  from  the  invention  of  printing  immediately  de- 
veloped themselves^  On  the  contrary,  many  are  but 
ai  yet  beginning  to  operate,  and,  for  aught  we  can  tell, 
many  may  still  remain  latent.  Even  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare,  the  drama  was  the  almost  only  channel  of 
literary  amusement,  and  if  men  wanted  such  amusement 
they  must  resort  for  it  to  the  playhouse.  Literature,  in 
other  «bapej  was  then  not  for  the  many,  but  the  & 
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The  many  could  hold  no  intercourse  with  Hi  it  was'iibt 
flieir  companion,  neither  did  it  seek  40  be  so.  HoW 
greatly  things  are  now  altered  I  need  not  tell  yoU.  NoW- 
andays  every  body  reads ;  reading  is,  in  fact,  become  cnlief 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  if,  while  comfortably  seated 
by  his  own  fireside,  a  man  can  have  his  evening's  drama 
-^either  serious  or  comic  —  in  the  accommodating  form' 
df  a  novel,  or  other  work  of  fiction,  the  theatre  can 
have  no  very  strong  attlraction  for  him.  The  chief  in- 
ducement to  resort  thither  —  and  which  I  suspect  draws 
most  of  Its  frequenters  to  it,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  that 
class  which  regularly  attends  it  professionally^  is  when  a 
man  has  no  comfortable  fireside  of  his  own  to  be  seated 
at  To  go  and  see  a  play  occasionally,  or  the  new 
scenery,  is  one  thing,  play-going  another ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  play-going  is  not  only  gone  out  of  fashion — that 
would  be  nothing,  since  fashion  might  possibly  set  in 
again  in  its  favour ;  but  it  is  also  gone  quite  out  of  taste. 
Shakspearie,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  drama,  we 
may  still  admire,  still  enjoy;  and  probably  enjoy  all 
tne'better,  should  there  from  this  time  forth  not  be  a 
play-house  in  existence.  Perhaps  too —  this  you  will  say 
is' paradoxical  —  we  should  then  have  such  dramatic' 
compositions,  as  we  now  see  no  chance  of  ever  getting." 

hi'  ■  '  4  •  -  '.ill 

'  ^^  You  do  right  to  anticipate  my  dissent,  because  the 
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idea  you  have  just  started  appears  not  a  little  fanciful.' 

"Nevertheless  1  hold  it  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  one, 
and  tor  this  reason ;  because  then  the  drama  would  be- 


cffffi^  ^^tcjgethiep.  a  x^lass  of  literary  composition,  aad  one 
tQ,l?y  depide,^  upop  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  \% 
wQul4  Qp  longer  be  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  91^ 
n^ers^jQO  longer  would  it  be  compelled  to  lower,  iti^jf 
V?^tbe  ts^p  pf.a  mere  playhouse  public,  but  would ^drv 
dress  J  itself  to  the  reading  public  generally.  Before  aj 
play  can  be  acted,  a  play  must  be  written  —  though^ 
to  say  the^truth,  writing  has  very  little  to  do  with,  njoi^t 
of  the  tbinffij  now  produced  on  the  stage;  but  there  is^ 
no  necessity  that  to  be  written,  it  must  be  written  with 
a  view  to  its  being  acted.  The  merits  and  the  success 
of  Joanna  Baillie  set  that  question  at  rest.  What  could, 
her  works  gain  by  being  brought  on  the  stage  ?  nothing; 
the  stage  itself,  I  grant,  a  good  deal.  What,  in  factjj^, 
let  me  ai^k,  does  Shakspeare  himself  gain  by  somq.  of 
his  pieces  being  now  and  then  performed?  I  reply, ,a^j 
before,  nothing.     No  doubt  we  may  occasionally  behplc^ 

■  .  • .       .       .  -        ■  s 

a  finely  cpnceiyed  and  masterly  pourtrayed  represent-, 
ation  of  some  one  single  character.  Such  was  Charle% 
Young's  Ham^t,  for  instance;  but  then  almost  all  the. 
rest  of  the  performance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  play, 
itself^  is  rendered  maim,  vapid,  and  tasteless.  All  th^ 
poetic  colouring,  all  poetic  illusion  is  destroyed;  and  an 

air,  not  of  nature,  but  of  cold,  gross  reality,  substituted 

"  •^''  ^* "  '■  ' .  .  ■    .■  ' 

for^  the   instructive  life  of  the  poet's   creations.     His 

picturies,  his  portaits  so  illusive  in  themselves,  are  thus^ 

in  a  manner,  transformed  into  waxwork.     No ;  I  n^in- 

tam,  that  in  or4er  to  fe^l  Shakspeare,  to  relish  him 
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thoroughly,  we  should  not  go  to  the  theatre;  To  take, 
perhaps,  an  extreme  instance,  or  rather  an  exa^er- 
ation  of  the  matter :  consider  but  for  a  moment  how 
awful  are  those  mysterious  weird  women  in  Macbetli,  as 
shaped  out  to  us  by  imaginati<H],  with  the  volume  in 
our  hands,  and  what  farcical,  contemptible  mummers 
tliey  appear,  as  enacted  on  the  boards  of  our  theatres  ! 
If  mockery  be  honour,  Shakspeare  is  indeed  the  god  of 
our  idolatry.  Again,  how  unlike  to  the  Rosalind  drawn 
by  him,  is  the  lady  in  breeches,  her  representative,  who, 
provided  she  has  but  good  understandings,  in  the  sliape 
of  legs,  is  not  required  to  have  any  very  nice  under- 
standing of  the  character.  If  it  be  an  essential,  an 
absolute  sine  qua  non  in  dramatic  composition  that  it 
should  be  performed,  we  must  agree  that  all  the  great 
master  pieces  of  all  the  greatest  European  dramatists 
are  at  this  day  as  defunct  as  their  authors  themselves. 
Melancholy  Fuimus  is  their  motto,  one  and  all.  The 
wit  of  Congreve  is  buried,  beyond  the  power  of  resus' 
citation ;  in  vain  would  we  cheat  ourselves  into  the  de- 
lusion that  we  can  still  perceive  its  flashes.  Or  if  it  be 
not  so,  if  all  the  treasures  of  the  drama  that  have  existed 
still  remain  garnered  up  for  us  in  our  libraries,  an  abun- 
dant and  enduring  harvest,  why  should  we  whine  and 
groan,  as  some  do,  or  care  a  straw  though  not  one  other 
piece  should  be  added  to  that  store  ?  Almost  am  I  in- 
clined to  think  that  even  literature  and  its  followers  are 
'  not  exempt  from  thai  avarice  which  would  still  hoard  for 
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the  mere  sake  of  accumulating,  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  what  it  already  possesses  untouched  and  unenjoyed," 

After  a  longer  pause  than  any  which  had  yet  ensued 
—  so  long,  in  fact,  that  I  thought  he  had  no  inclination 
to  continue  the  conversation,  —  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"You  will  hardly  guess  what  writer  the  mention  of 
Congreve  has  just  conjured  up  in  my  mind,  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  his  wit  that  ever  wielded 
a  pen.  What  think  you  of  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts?'" 

"  You  are  really  a  strange  being.  Few  would  agree 
with  you  in  your  notions  of  wit." 

"  That  I  can  well  suppose ;  because,  to  say  the  truth, 
few  have  any  other  idea  of  wit  than  as  of  something  smart 
and  diverting  —  a  wit  that  consists  more  in  the  turn  of 
expression  than  in  the  conception  or  sentiment.  Many, 
indeed,  have  not  so  high  a  notion  of  it  as  even  that ;  for, 
when  presented  to  them,  they  caimot  recognise  it  except 
it  be  associated  with  what  is  merely  comic  and  droll. 
Heaven  defend  me  from  such  blockheads  !  That  it  is 
possible  for  wit  to  be  lofty,  serious,  impressive,  quite  sur* 
passes  thei^  vulgar  apprehension.  Much  less  can  they 
conceive  it  possible  that  it  should  enter  into  combination 
with  the  sublime :  yet  is  tlie  polished  adamant,  thbugh 
more  pellucid  than  water,  more  invulnerable  than  the 
granite  rock.  Then  the  dolts  —  although  perhaps  they 
never  read  a  page  of  him,  at  least  not  of  his  ^  Night 
Thoughts,'  tax  Young  with  being  a  gloomy  writer ;  and, 
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for  the  matter  of  that,  so  too  do  many  whom  oq« 
would  expect  to  know  better,  and  to  be  more  coasisjbNiti 
Unless,  indeed,  Christianity  itself  be  gloomy,  —  onleai 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  be  th^  very  reverse  of  » 
cheering  doctrine,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  wherefbw 
tlie  same  truths  which  are  delivered  from  the  piUf^it 
should,  all  at  once,  become  so  particularly  £>rbiddiag 
and  repulsive  when  adorned  with  eloquence,  poetry, . 
and  wit." 

"  Yet,  is  not  such  a  degree  of  ornateness  inoonsisteiit.^ 
with  such  solemn  themes,  and  with  the  simplicity  tb«t( 
so  well  becomes  them  ?  "  .  >  * 

"  That  is  altogether  a  different  consideration.  .  Tlie 
point  I  am  contending  is  that,  so  far  from  imparting 
any  gloom  to  the  subject,  such  qualities  would  tend  |o  ^ 
render  even  a  subject  gloomy  in  itself  attractive.     Tho- 
polishing  a  piece  of  wood,  most  certainly,  does  not  add 
to  its  strength;  but  how  it  can  render  it  more  rough  to.- 
the  touch  than  before,  I  must  own,  surpasses  my  con-, 
ception^     It  may  be,  possibly,  that  the  impressivenesa 
of  the  poet,  by  forcing  attention  to  solemn  truths,  whidi  , 
by  most  men  are  rather  acquiesced  in  than  reflected., 
upon,  awakens  a  conviction  of  their  importance  that 
they   would  gladly  shake   off.     It   is   almost   in    the. 
nature  of  things  that  those  who  look  to  a  poem  for 
interest  of  a*different  kind  should  be  repelled  by  one  df 
such  high  religious  character ;  one,  too,  whidi  carries 
along  with  it  so  much    that  must   sound  like  awful 


reproacb^  «nd  a/vraken  uneasy  thoughte.  Oh  the  other 
hind,  iteruMcrreadcTB,  as  they  are  styled,  do  not  appre^ 
date  Yonng's  wit — perhaps  would  as  ^adly  dispense' 
witlt  it  aa  tiiose.  of  an  opposite  class  would  with  the  sub^ 
linCy  U»  whidi  it  is  allied/' 

AAar  some  further  discourse  in  the  same  strain,  th^ 
tm^Nsft^  for  so  he  must  remain  to  the  reader,  informed 
me  diat  from  Trieste  he  should  bend  his  course  to^ 
wards  Munich,  where  he  intended  to  establish  himself 
for  M  least  sei^ral  months,  in  order  that  he  might 
fainne  time  to  study  leisurely  the  noble  works  of  art  it 
contains. 

*ln  Italy,"  said  he,  "we  behold  noble  trophies  of 
anv  of  its  achievements  in  former  days ;  but  the  contem* 
platiim  of  them  is  attended,  not  only  with  a  sentiment 
of  mdandioly  almost  inseparable  from  the  view  of  ob- 
jects reminding  us  so  strongly  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
hoMa'alfeirSj  as  well  as  those  of  time,  but,  likewise, 
with  the  TOOtnmful  presentiment  that  they  are  truly  the 
wmMMSHiBC^  art  -^  of  art  now  almost  extiiict,  at  least 
d^^pitiV^of  all  its  fbrmer  energies,  worn  out,  and  effete. 
Afc'MoiJdcli,  I  expect  to  find  it  exerting  new  and  youth* 
fid'  ehc»p|^ ;' those  energies,  too,  directed  into  a  newer 
add  better  traet.     In  Italy ^,  the  day  of  enterprise  is 

P  That  tbe  tMWteiusionfi  of  the  Itdians  of  the  present  day  to  any 
deme  of  rapeiiority  in  the  fine  arts  is  questioned  by  more  than 
one,  win  appear  from  the  feUowing :  — "  The  Italians  are  con*  ^ 
8titf^^rali^alt<3%tiAeirlo?eof/and  feefiiig  for,  the  arte;  i^fcttjr'" 
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past ;  in  Bavaria,  it  is  active  in  a  degree^  perhaps,.  UQ' 
precedented,  considering  the  apparently  very  limit^ 
means  at  his  command.  Yet  enthusiasm  for  art,  guided 
by  discreet  economy  of  even  limited  means,  will  accom-t 
plish  more  for  art  than  the  amplest  resources  prodigiaiy 
squandered  without  taste.  I  have  heard  it,  indeed, 
objected  by  some,  that  the  Kunstliebend  Ludwig  is  .tpo 
studious  of  embellishing  his  capital,  considering  th^ 
confined  extent  of  the  territory  belonging  to  it;  a^ 
pbjection  which,  supposing  it  a  reasonable  one^  ivoul4 
have  applied  to  Florence  under  its  Medici,  and.l/^ 
Ancient  Athens  itself.  Unless  what  is  so  applied.. if 
unnaturally  drawn  from  the  very  nutriment  of  the  &tat% 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  tends  to  exdte  a  pulji^ 
lie  pride,  capable  of  being  easily  moulded  into  puhli^ 
spirit :  that  it  engenders  more  wealth  than  it  absorb^ 
^jat  it  gives  a  healthful  impulse,  both  moral  and  phy^^ 
sical,  to  public  industry  and  exertion.  Probably,  Jf 
speak  too  much  from  feeling;  from  calculation,  tog 
little.  At  ^1  events,  at  Munich  I  shall  behold  noblj^ 
{tud  praiseworthy  aspirings,  even  should  the  things  them,** 
selves  fall  short  of  the  excellence  imputed  to  thecu^ 
The  frescos  of  Cornelius  and  his  scholars  may  nols 
perhaps,   fully  satisfy  all  the  demands   of   criticism) 


>   1 1    »  »    t    »     I    ■    ■   »  ■     »  I      I  *!»    I  f  U»      «  ' 


'H  *    ■    ■  '•  ff  '»•'  ^»        "I  t "*  I      ■■  ■  <t  t    I  « — 


every  word  thdy  utter  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  every  glance  at 
ihar.  country^  sbowi  that  tfaey  possess  no  ^artMy  feefingf  bet  thik 

of.^lf*",^-r-£amhajrdinio  in  Itqfy,  :  * 
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hettlier  may  the  friezes  and  other  sculptures  of  Schwan- 
thaler :  nevertheless,  as  undertakings,  they  must  be  pro- 
digies compared  with  aught  we  set  about  in  England. 
Certain,  therefore,  I  am  that,  even  if  in  some  respects 
disappointed,  I  shall  find  ample  matter  both  for  my 
pen  and  for  my  pencil  during  my  residence  at  Munich : 
enough  for  the  one,  and  more  than  enough  for  the  other* 
To  say  the  truth,  Germany  may,  at  this  present  moment, 
be  regarded  as  that  country  where  a  spring  of  the  living 
Wateni  of  art  have  burst  forth  to  refresh  us  in  the  sterility 
ted  arid  barrenness  so  prevalent  elsewhere.  In  England, 
I  ktiow  not  how  it  happens,  but,  whenever  the  will  to 
achieve  any  thing  in  the  way  of  art  arises,  some  un- 
hieky  combination  of  circumstances  intervenes  to  thwart 
Imd  blight  it.  How  many  projects  of  *  great  pith  and 
momc^it'  —  projects  of  that  kind,  I  mean,  have  evapo- 
rated in  mere  words.  A  sort  otjlash'tn-tke^pan  makes  a 
br^  wliizzing,  so  long  as  the  aiFair  is  matter  of  news- 
l^iper  comment  and  speculation;  and,  that  over,  the 
whole  business  finishes  in  smoke ;  or,  should  any  thing 
ftt  all  ccmie  of  it,  the  public  are  astonished  to  discover 
how  abortive  and  ridiculous  the  performance  itself  is, 
cihnp^ed  with  the  magnificent  promises  at  first  put 
forth.  Mortifying  enough  all  this  may  be;  yet  sur- 
prising it  is  not.  When  matters,  which  ought  to  b^ 
entirely  removed  from  chance  and  whim,  are  mainly 
left  to  them;  when  there  is  neither  system  nor  respoo* 
sibility  of  any  kind ;  when,  wliile  there  is  yet  room  for 

r  2 
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deliberation,  deliberation  is  scouted,  and  plans  com- 
menced with  unjustifiable  precipitancy,  as  if  all  zeal 
would  evaporate  before  they  could  fairly  be  begun;  «-*• 
when  such  is  the  case,  little  ought  we  to  wonder  that 
tbey  so  frequently  prove  crude  and  abortivew  We 
are  about  to  have  a  building  for  a  National  Gallery : 
the  situation  selected  for  it  is  certainly  a  very  fine  one 
for  architectural  display,  and  the  structure  will,  of 
course,  possess  the  advantage  of  considerable  extent  of 
front;  yet,  whether  it  will  greatly  surpass,  as  it  easily 
might  do,  the  average  quality  of  our  public  edifices,  i» 
ifith  me  exceedingly  questionable.*     Among  the  buildr 

♦  The  question  is  now  pretty  well  decided^  The  incognita 
would  perceive  his  worst  fears  verified  were  he  now  to  walk  into 
Trafalgar  Square.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  conception 
either  nohle  or  original ;  far  from  it :  it  is  all  cut  up  into  little 
parts,  none  of  which  combine  together  so  as  to  Ibrm  masses  to  the 
eye ;  and  all  consist  of  features  upon  a  very  trivial  scaler  The 
architect  seems  to  trust  nearly  entirely  to  his  centre  portico,  with- 
out any  continuousness  of  colonnade  in  any  other  part  of  the  fa- 
fade  ;  neither  has  he  conferred  even  upon  this  feature  the  distindtioA 
he  might  have  done,  by  making  the  order  nearly  douUe  its  preset 
dimensions  ;  it  would  then  have  afforded  an  example  of  the  sgrt  in 
which  we  are  now  totally  deficient,  and  likely  to  remain  so^  Were 
the  whole,  however,  entirely  satisfactory  as*  to  everjr  other  po^aCV 
tbprfis„o^  egregious  solecism  in  taste  which  appears^  almost  ine:(f 
plicable  on  the  part  of  one  who  seems  to  pique  himself  on  classical 
purity  and  refinement ;  namely,  the  marked  inconsistency  in  the 
order  itself,  the  columns  and  the  entablature  being  quite  discordant 
in  character  ;  for,  while  the  former  eidiibit  a  particularly  rich  variety 
of  the  Roman  Corinthian,  the  other,  instead  of  being  consistently 
erobelUshfid  (as  it  was  originally  at  Caiiton  House),  is  naked  even 
to.  pover^  in  evei^  one  of  its  membcni  ^  indeed,  the  cornice  can 
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ings  exeeuted  of  late  years,  there  are  many  which  exhi- 
bit pleasing  designs ;  and,  considering  the  number  that 
have  been  erected,  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  were  it  not 
so;  yet  scarcely  one  of  them  has  any  pretensions  to 
grandeur  er  real  dignity ;  and  those  least  of  all  where 
we  should  expect  it  most/' 

I  might  repeat  more  than  one,  two,  or  even  three 
instmiees  to  which  he  adverted  in  exceedingly  caustic 
language;  but  they  would  be  deemed  almost  libellous, 
especially  as  he  animadverted  very  freely  on  the  jobbery 
for  which  they  were,  to  the  full,  as  remarkable  as  for 
any  thing  else.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  add  in  general 
terms,  that  he  was  excessively  severe,  winding  up  with 
the  following  remark :  —  ^  What  can  be  more  prepos* 
terous  tban  the  appointing  an  architect  or  other  artist, 
not  on.  the  grounds  of  his  ability  in  that  capacity,  but 
for  some  other  reason  totally  unconnected  with  it.  Yet 
so  I  suppose  it  will  continue  to  be,  while  there  is  no 
responsibility  exacted  from  those  who  have  the  manage* 
ment  cf  such  matters.** 

^  X)n  coming  within  view  of  TriestCf  our  conversation 
took  a  diff^f^ent  turn,  our  attention  being  fully  engrossed 
by  ihe  noble  view  of  the  harbour  and  city,  backed  by 


hardly  b^  termed  Corinthian  at  all ;  much  less  is  it  in  any  sort  of 
keepit^  with^the  columns  by  which  it  is  supported.  To  say  the 
tttitii;  it  produces  a  ttost  disagreeable  anti-climax,  a  foiling  off  from 
richniesB  to  poverty,  where  an  increase  of  embellishment  is  required. 
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lofty  bilk.  I  shall,  therefore^  now  dismiss  my  fellow-pas^ 
senger,  of  whom  I  took  leave  on  landing,  our  intended 
stay  being  too  short  to  admit  of  our  continuing  the 
acquaintance  we  had  commenced. 
'  I  found  Trieste,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  reverse 
of  Venice;  and,  indeed,  it  announces  itself  to  be  sufch  at 
first  sight.  In  the  one,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  past,  of  by-gone  ages  of  honour,  pride,  and  prospe* 
rity,  to  which  the  present  offei's  only  the  mournful  con*- 
trast  of  decline  and  degradation ;  while  Trieste  wears 
an  air  of  active  industry,  and  displays  unequivocal  proofs 
of  having  a  thriving  traffic*  Although  very  great  anti- 
quity is  assigned  to  it,  it  being  reported  to  have  be^ 
founded  long  before  Rome  itself,  the  greater  part  of  it 
Is  eh tirely  modern,  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  n6t 
unlike  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  a  plan  by  far  more  conducive 
to  cheerfulness,  convenience,  salubrity,  and  security 
from  fire,  than  to  the  picturesque;  consequently,  betielr 
contrived  for  residents  than  for  strangers,  -■  especially 
those  who  are  in  search  of  the  last-mentioned  qualky ; 
and  it  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  unless  rdieved 
Iby  individual  buildings  of  striking  chai^acter^  9udh 
unbroken  regularity  becomes  only  wearisome  sameness 
and  formality.     Trieste  is,  in  fact,  thriving  and  pros- 

»   • '  ■  ■  • 

^  Most  of  tlie  English  productions  made  use  of  in  the  Austria 
states  are  imported  at  Trieste. 
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perous,  but  rather  homespun  withal,  contaiou]^.  few 
objects  of  any  note ;  among  those  few,  however,  may  be 
reckoned  the  Borsa^  which  is,  certainly,  a  noble  edifice^ 
adorned  with  colossal  statues,  and  having  a  very  hand- 
some internal  court.  In  the  piazza  in  front  of  this 
building,,  is  a  fountain,  erected  in  1752,  decorated  witb 
a  marble  group,  representing  Neptune,  in  a  shell -lil^^ 
car,  drawn  by  sea-horses ;  and  near  to  it  stands  a  white 
marble  ^umn  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
Emperor  I^eopold  I. 

r-  Tber^  are  several  handsome  and  spacious  private 
residexMi^es,. mostly  belonging  to  opulent  merchants  and 
fcneigBera*  The  one  particularly  deserving  of  npte  i3 
called  the  Palazzo  Carciotti,  after  its  late  proprietprj^  who 
i«.repai:ted  to  have  been  originally  a  pedlar  or  pet^ 
chapman,  whose  stock  in  trade  did  not  exceed  what  be 
:COuld  trudge  along  with  at  his  back ;  but,  setding  a,t 
Trieste  he  soon  became  one  of  the  wealthiest,  if  not 
the  very .  wealthiest,  individual  in  the  place.  Perhaps 
ib<6  Bto^.  has  received  some  embellishment ;  for,  in  such 
caae^»()ie.9ii^vel}ous  is  seldom  spared;  but  the  edifice* 
'itsd£:^i$bi.t;s,two,  fa9ades  adorned  with  columns  and 
;||^htu€^,bqajt:a.testin;ipiiy  both  to  his  wealth,  and  to  his 

Jib^^^usepfii*  . 
.  $ev^^  of  the  shops  are  elegant;  and  inost  of  them 

•  It  was  built  by  an  architect  named  Pertsch,  who  also  erected 
the  Ctoa  Fanaerft,  imother  handsome  mansioo  with  an  elegant  Ionic 
fii9ade.  ^ 
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are  apparently  well  stocked  with  commodities  of  eiFery 
kind,  which,  together  with  the  bustle  in  the  streets, 
gives  the  place  a  degree  of  liveliness  strikii^  enough 
after  the  silence  and  the  too  visible  desolation  of  Ve^ 
nice;  the  latter  being  actually  triste  in  comparison  with 
Trieste.  Still  there  was  little  to  interest  iis  in  the  vrajaS 
sight-seeing,  for  the  city  boasts  of  very  few  lions;  amottg 
those  few,  however,  to  which  a  traveller  is  directed,:  is 
tlxe  monument  of  the  celebrated  Winckelmann.  This 
is  placed  within  a  building  erected  in  what  was  formerly 
a  burying-ground,  adjacent  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  but  is  now  converted  into  a  garden. 
There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  monumenty  it 
consisting  only  of  a  sarcophagus  with  a  medallion  of  tb^ 
great  German  antiquary,  who  was  ticeacherously  mur- 
dered here  in  the  year  1768,  while  on  his  way  from 
Vienna  to  Rome.  On  each  side,  there  are  tablets  with 
inscriptions,  recording  that  the  spot  had  been  visited  by 
m^tny  crowned  heads,  and,  among  the  rest,  by  the  sove* 
reigns  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

Winckelmann,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  was  one  of 
the  eminent  characters  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  one 
whose  writings  form  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  artistical 
archaeology.  To  the  erudition  of  a  scholar  he  united 
the  sensibility  of  a  poet,  and  the  discriminating  taste  of 
a  profound  critic.  There  is  a  glow  of  eloquence,  the 
eloquence  of  unaffected  feeling,  in  his  remarks,  that 
stamps  him  as  belonging  to  a  class  altogether  different 
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from  the  dry  seholiast-like  writers  on  such  subjects 
wiio  preened  him;  nor  has  he,  in  this  respect,  been 
equalled  by  those  irho  have  had  the  advantage  of  his 
^cample  for  their  guidance  in  a  similar  career.  It  can- 
oot)  indeed,  be  denied  that  much  additional  light  has 
siirce  been  thrown  upon  many  of  the  subjects  of  which 
be  treated,  and  that  errors  have  been  detected  in  bis 
wrhings;  yet,  even  were  these  latter  far  more  numerous 
and  serious,  we  should  still  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  he  achieved  more  than  any  other  individual  has 
4oae  for  the  history  of  ancient  art. 

On  an  eminence  above  this  garden,  is  a  fortification, 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  town  and 
harbour  below,  together  with  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated 
hills  around,  thickly  beset  with  cottages  and  other  dwel- 
lings ;  the  whole  affording  a  highly  agreeable  picture, 
beeause  it  bore  unequivocal  signs  of  industry  and 
abundance.  The  soil  appears  to  teem  with  grapes,  and 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  not  forgetting  the 
olive,  which  here  forms  an  important  branch  of  culture 
and  manufacture. 

The  old  town  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  the  new 
one,  the  streets  being  there  as  narrow  and  crooked,  as 
those  in  the  other  are  spacious  and  straight ;  and  the 
irregularity  is  further  heightened  by  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  which  is  such,  that  you  have  either  a  steep  ascent 
or  declivity  to  encounter.  In  this  district  of  Trieste,  are 
situated  the  castle  and  cathedral  almost  contiguous  to  each 
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other.  The  latter,  which  is  dedicated  to  San  Giast6, 
and  originally  founded  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century, 
is  an  irregular  pile  of  building,  divided  internally  into 
five  aisles ;  and  at  the  high  altar  there  «are  two  large 
tribunes  ornamented  with  figures  of  saints  in  mosaic,  on  a 
gold  ground.  The  front  of  this  church  is  more  than  a 
piece  of  antiquity,  for  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  antiquity,  owing  to  the  inscriptions 
and  fragments  of  sculpture  which  have  been  built  into  it* 
There  was  formerly  an  episcopal  palace,  but  that  has 
been  converted  into  an  hospital,  and  the  bishop  now 
ocetipies  a  private  residence. 

Like  Leghorn,  Trieste  is  the  residence  of  )a  great 
lUimber  of  Jews,  nearly  as  many,  in  &ct,  as  the  entire 
population  of  the  city  amounted  to  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  reckoned  at  little 
more  than  3000  persons;  whereas  it  is  now  nearly  50,000^ 
and  annually  increasing.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
Greeks  either  settled  here,  or  who  frequent  the  place  for 
commercial  purposes. 

On  landing,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Locanda 
Grande^  the  principal  hotel,  where  we  expected  to  meet 
with  the  best  accommodation ;  instead  of  whidl^We  found 
that,  although  the  charges  were  enormous,  the  accom- 
modation, at  least  such  as  they  ehose  to  bestow  upon  us, 
was  exceedingly  bad ;  yet  this  we  might  have  patiently  put 
up  with,  had  not  the  insolence  we  experienced  been 
equal  to  the  extortion  and  imposition  practised  upon  us.' 
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Mine  host  seemed  to  think  that  John  Bull  was  both  a 
milch  cow  and  a  golden  calf;  and  that  he  was  justified 
in  sqi^eziog  out  of  us  all  he  possibly  could,  without  dis- 
peodng  even  a  little  cheap  civility  in  return.    However, 
it  is  possible  that  civility  was  a  very  rare  commodity  in 
his  house  and  that  had  he  supplied  us  with  ever  so 
little  of  it,  he  would  have  charged  it  as  an  additional 
item  in  his  bill,  and,  perhaps,  the  heaviest  of  all.     Nor 
are  the  people  of  the  Locanda  Grande  at  Trieste  the 
pjnly  ones  in  the  world  who  consider  civility  and  decent 
attention  by  far  too  valuable   to   be  given  away  for 
nothing.    However,  we  did  not  long  trouble  the  grimdeti 
of  the  hotel,  and  felt  very  glad  at  extricating  ourselves 
from  them  and  all  their  grandeur^  trusting  that  we  should 
never  encounter  the  like  again.    I  have  since  discovered* 
too,  that  we  were  not  singular  in  not  relishing  the  ex- 
orbitant hospitality  of  our  Boniface,  as  another  traveller 
has  just  born  testimony  to  his  astonishing  rapacity;  but 
he  compelled  him  to  be  content  with  the  moiety  of  what 
he  had  the  conscience  to  demand. 

We  returned  by  the  steamer  to  Venice ;  and  although 
I  bad  not  this  time  the  agreeable  companion  whom  ac- 
cident bad  before  introduced  me  to,  I  had  tlie  gratifica- 
tl^  of  enjoying  one  of  the  finest  starlight  evenings  I 
had  ever  witnessed.  The  air  was  deliciously  serene  and 
balmy,  and  a  spangled  canopy  seemed  outstretched  over 
^he  waters  of  the  Adriatic* 
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CHAP.  III. 

PADUA. — CHURCH    OF    8AN   ANTONIO. —  SANTA   GIUSTINA. 
—PALAZZO    DELLA    KAOIONE.  —  CATHEDRAL,   ETC.' 

Almost  immediately  after  our  return  to  Venice,  we 
took  our  final  leave  of  this  "  watering  phcey^*  on  a  morn- 
ing so  brilliant,  that  it  seemed  to  woo  us  to  prolong  our 
sfeiy.  The  sun  flung  a  magic  light  on  every  object, 
almost  renovating  the  architectural  splendour  of  the 
scene,  and  setting  forth  its  still  remaining  beauties  in 
the  most  attractive  manner.  As  long  as  it  was  possible, 
did  our  ga«e  linger  on  the  city  as  it  lessened  from  our 
sight;  while  our  gondola  lightly  floated  along,  the 
rowers  beating  time  with  their  oars  to  the  strains  they 
chanted  in  their  native  dialect. 

Having  reached  the  terra  firma,  the  carriage  which 
\t&s  th^re  awaiting  us,  took  a  road  along  the  banks  of 
ft  canal,  lined  with  numerous  villas,  one  of  which,  more 
extensive  than  the  rest,  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  having 
been  occupied  by  Bonaparte. 

A  short  time  brought  us  to  Padua,  where  we  put  up 
at  the  first  hotel  we  came  to,  which  proved  to  be  one 
that  could  boast  of  having  lodged  far  more  important 
guests;  for  the  entrance  was  hung  round  with  boards,' 
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whereon  were  inscribed  the  names  of  sundry  dignified 
visitors,  including  several  of  royal  rank — a  species  of 
puffing  not  uncommon  in  Italian  hotels,  and  almost 
the  only  one  not  yet  practised  in  England,  where 
that  noble  science  has  attained  the  highest  perfection, 
and  IS  become  so  complex  withal,  that  an  ample  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  "  Art  of  Puffery  in  all  its 
Branches." 

The  business  of  taking  possession  of  our  new  quarters 
being  concluded,  we  lost  no  time  in  sallying  forth  from 
tljiem  again,  on  the  more  agreeable  business  of  sight- 
seeing; nor  were  we  long  in  discoyering  that  we  should 
be  at  full  liberty  to  look  around  us,  without  being  at  all 
incommoded  by  the  bustle  of  passengers.  In  truth,  the 
ciQr  seems  now  most  scantily  peopled,  save  in  the  way 
of  b^^ars^  of  whom  there  are  no  lack,  and  who  must 
subsist  chiefly  upon  what  their  importunity  can  extort 
from  strangers,  for  they  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  of  towns-pec^le  in  circumstances  that  allow  them 
to  be  liberal  of  their  alms.  This  desertedness,  together 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  which  are  flanked  oi^ 
eaph^^ide  with  arcades,  give^  the  place  a  dull  and  even 
^QOiny  character,  'm  which  respect  its  solitude  di£fer» 
from  that  .of  Pisa.  Still,  the  loyer  of  silence^  particularly 
if  be  be  also  a  lover  of  old-&shioned  streets  and  houses, 
will  probably  admire  Padua  for  the  very  reason  which 
ha^indttced  moat  tntveUers  to  report  no  un&vourably  of 
it* .  Such,  a  one  is  likely  to  &ncy  thaX  the  antique  pby- 
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siognomy,  and  the  stillness  of  the  place,  are  well  enough 
in  keeping  with  a  seat  of  learning ;  although  in  that 
respect  it  is  no  longer  what  it  formerly  was,  when? 
students  resorted  to  its  university  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  visited  by  our 
own  Chaucer;  and  Harvey,  that  eminent  name  in  ont 
medical  literature,  is  known  to  have  studied  here. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso,  stand  foremost  lonong  (^ 
illustrious  individuals  of  whom  Padua  boasta  as  attracted 
to  her  schools  by  their  celebrity.  The  second  of  these 
was  a  canon  in  the  cathedi*al,  and  passed  the  four  lait 
years  of  his  life  at  Arqua,  a  village  about  a  dozen  miles 
off  from  the  city.  Another  eminent  man,  connected 
with  Padua,  is  Galileo,  who  for  some  time  filled  a  pra» 
fessor's  chair  in  the  university.  Nor  was  it  for  learning^ 
alone  that  its  schools  were  celebrated;  the  students 
being  at  one  period  sadly  regardless  of  discipline^  and 
addicted  to  turbulent  party  feuds  and  afirayg.  But 
those  days  of  gentle  riot  and  brawl  have  entirely  passed 
away,  and  the  university  is  now  quite  as  chctpfallen  as 
the  town  itself.  No  longer,  in  fact,  has  Padua  any 
pretensions  to  be  styled  **  the  fair  nursery  of  arts,*' 
especially  if  we  may  credit  the  anecdote  related  by 
Forsyth,  respeethigthe  Illustrissimo  deputed  as  a  visitor 
to  the  University. 

The  most  attractive  and  cheerful  spot  in  the  whbW 
place  is  the  large  garden-like  inclosure  of  circular  form,' 
termed  i^d  deUa  FaUe^  fenced  around  with  a  double^ 
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rank  of  statues,  all  with  their  faces  towards  the  inner 
part;  and  these,  being  all  of  eminent  natives  of  the 
town,  form  a  sort  of  pantheon  or  gallery  of  Paduan 
worthies. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  our  curiosity  was  the 
dburch  of  San  Antonio  or  il  Santo,  as  he  is  here  styled 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  of  wonder-working  and  fish- 
haranguing  memory,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  the  ex* 
traordinary  temptations  he  experienced,  and  which  have 
been  set  forth  so  fi*equently  and  so  fearfully  by  the  pencil 
of  Teniers  and  Brueghel.     The  building  itself  which 
was  commenced  by  Nicola  Pisano,  in  the  year  1231,  is 
a  more  singular  than  pleasing  edifice,  in  a  dry  style  of 
architecture,  but  deriving  a  certain  imposing  character 
from  space  and  dimensions.     Of  Gothic  we  behold  litde 
more  than  the  first  rudiments,  namely,  the  pointed  arch, 
bujt  divested  of,  or  rather  before  it  had  acquired,  the 
character  since  identified  with  that  form,  and,  moreover, 
forced  into  combinations  altogether  difierent  from  those 
wjbich  afterwards  prevailed,  when  a  distinct  and  homo- 
geneous style  bad  been  matured  out  of  the  pointed  arch 
ami  vault.     In  its  general  outline  and  proportions,  the 
front  <^  this  church  does  not  exhibit  even  any  approach 
to  tb^  Gothic,  they  being  those  of  a  portico^  surmounted 
by  a  pediment  of  considerable  pitch.     In  the  lower  |>art 
of. the  &^ade,  ar^  four  pointed  ardiies  rising  to  the  same 
h/^ghty^ut,  no(  of  th^.  same  width)  nor  springing  from 
the  sapi^  levd*:.  The  two  narrower-  ones  are  placed 
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nearest  the  centre,  and  between  them  is  the  grest  door^ 
whicb  is  square-headed^  but  within  a  semicircular  arch ; 
and  the  two  larger  pointed  arches  contain  smaller  doors  • 
of  the  same  form  as  the  middle  one,  opening  intoiJie  - 
side  aisles.     In  each  of  these  arches  there  are  also  two  ■ 
narrow  lancet  windows  above  the  door*     Above  Mm  - 
lower  division  of  the  front,  extends  a  small  galleay  ' 
with  columns  and  pointed  arches,  and  in  the  gable  tr 
pediment^  above  it,  are  a  circular  window  and  two  - 
round-'headed  ones.     The  seven  domes  which  crown  die .  ■ 
edifice  remind  the  spectator  of  those  of  St  Mairk  at  i 
Venice,  from  which  the  idea  was  probably  borrowed; 
but  these  are  much  lower,  their  outline  not  exoeeding^ : 
that  of  a  hemisphere.     The  inside  of  tliis  church,  which  I 
is  377  English  feet  in  length,  contains  numerous  monu*'  > 
ments,  and  rich  altars ;  but  the  ensembk  is  fimtastic  and  - 
uncouth*     The  Saint's  own  chapel,  however,  which  16 
of  much  later  date,  having  been  erected  by  the  ardittects 
Saosovino  and  Falconetto,  is  such  a  lavishly  decorated 
fabric  that  it  may  almost  be  termed  a  museum  of  sculp*- 
ture  and  ornament.    The  walls  exhibit  numerous  r^iefi,  • 
oa  which  are  represented  various  miracles  and  legends  ^ 
taikexk  from  the  history  of  the  Saint,  and  several  of  them 
are  very  fine,  particulariy  those  by  Sansovios  and  Gom^ 
pagna*     There,  are  likewise  many  bromie  relie&  by  the 
celebrated  Donatdlo;  among  others,  those  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  figures  of  angds,  or  rather  boys^  in 
vaiaoi^  attitudes,  and  full  of  expression  and  life,  though  . 
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Dpi  sttnackable  for  either  grace  orpurity  of  form.  There 
i»  idaoi  a  nutgrnfioent  bronze  candelabrum  by  Riceioi 
wbich  i&  very  hi^bly  extolled ;  but,  besides  being  over* 
loaded  ifitb  ornament,  it  is  ill-composed,  and  cut  up  into 
toO'Jiiaiiy  distinct  parts,  rather  piled  one  upon  another, 
thao  skilfiiUy  combined  together  so  as  to  form  a  well* 
iniagimid  and  uniform  ^ole. 

sSefive^the  church  stands  a  bronze  equestrian  figure 
ofrCratmo  de  Nami,  sumamed  Gattamelata,  a  perform* 
aaoB  of  Donatdlo's.  Erasmo,  who  is  represented  bare- 
headed m  the  armour  of  the  times,  with  a  very  long 
nq^Anrby  his  side^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  war* 
nor  «f  the  most  heroic  stature;  for,  in  comparison  with 
hishone^  he  looks  diminutive ;  neither  is  his  steed,  the 
end  of  whose  tail  is  tied  up  into  a  knot,  an  animal  of  the 
noblest  proportions,  inasmuch  as  he  displays  almost  as 
nmdb  of  the  well-fed  coach-horse  as  of  the  charger  in 
hit  composition. 

In jrespect  to  architecture,  it  is  the  church  of  Santa 
Gimtina,  which  is  the  boast  of  Padua.  It  was  built  by 
Andrea  Riccio ;  but,  it  is  said,  from  a  design  by  Palladio. 
EcKteroaDy,  it  makes  no  show ;  not  that  it  is  shut  out 
from  trew,.but  because  it  is  a  mere  shell  of  brickwork, 
not.likying  yet  received,  and  therefore  now  likely  never 
to.  obtain,  a  casing  of  stone,  as  was  intended  It  strikes 
the.eye^  however,  by  the  nu^lber  of  its  cupolas  (amount- 
ing to  «x),  in  which  respect  it  may  be  classed  with  the 
chqudft  of  San  Antonio.    Although  it  does  not  quite 
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answer  the  expectations  raised  of  it  by  the  too  unmea- 
sured commendations  it  has  received,  the  interior  has 
certainly  something  very  noble  in  its  disposition  and 
proportions,  and  would  appear  to  still  greater  advantage 
were  it  not  for  the  glare  of  the  whitewash,  which  not 
only  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness,  but  also  pro* 
duces  a  rawness  of  colour,  and,  perhaps,  causes  the 
building  to  appear  rather  smaller  than  it  actually  is. 
One  peculiarity  in  this  church  is,  that  the  arches  do  not 
rest  upon  round  pillars  or  columns,  but  on  square  piers; 
and  another,  that  the  side  aisles,  instead  of  being  conti- 
nued uninterruptedly,  form  a  succession  of  compartments 
opening  into  each  other  by  arched  openings,  lower  than 
the  aisles  themselves. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  like  that  of  Santa 
Giustina,  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  unfinished^ 
making  an  unseemly  display  of  bare  brickwork,  intended 
to  have  been  faced  with  stone  or  marble.  Within,  the 
building  is  spacious  and  light,  and  has  four  domes, 
besides  the  large  one  over  the  centre;  and  contains. a 
painting  of  the  Madonna,  by  Giotto,  which  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  church  by  Petrarch ;  but  this  is  considered 
too  valuable  to  be  exposed  to  every-day  gaze,  and  is 
consequently  not  to  be  viewed  without  special  permission. 
Yet  there  is  a  Madonna  by  Titian,  that  may  be  safely 
conjectured  to  be  far  superior  to  it  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  which  is  certainly  warmly  and  powerfully  coloured, 
and  fraught  with  considerable  feeling.     Adjoining  to 
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tile  esthedral  stands  the  baptbtry,  which  has  some 
fresco  paintings  executed  by  Giusto  da  Padua,  a  pupil 
of  Giotto's,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  cupola  is  an  almost  colossal  figure  of  God  the 
Father,  surrounded  by  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and 
angels.     All  these  paintings  were  repaired  in  1806. 

The  salone  of  the  Palazzo  della  Bagione,  or  Westmin- 
ster Hall  of  Padua,  is  still  larger  than  the  English  one^ 
whidi  it  resembles  in  having  a  pointed  timber  roo(  rest- 
ing upon  the  walls  alone  without  any  intervening  sup- 
ports. But  the  roof  is  held  together  by  tie-rods  of  iron; 
and  with  the  exception  of  its  magnitude,  and  the  mechar 
tiical  difficulties  overcome  in  execution,  this  hall  offers 
little  that  is  particularly  worth  notice.  The  walls,  how- 
ever, are  adorned  with  curious  ancient  paintings  in  com- 
partments ;  among  others  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Kodiae 
and  some  allegorical  subjects,  executed  by  the  celebrated 
Giottb,  in  1350.*  In  this  hall  also  is  still  to  be  seen 
-die  stone  on  which  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  bank- 
rupts to  sit  while  they  made  declaration  on  oath  of  their 
insolvency,  and  thereby  entirely  released  themselves 
firom  their  creditors,  afler  which  they  came  out  com- 


*  What  is  now  seen,  however,  can  hardly  be  termed  the  work  of 
GiottOy  except  as  regards  the  ideas;  for  all  the  paintings  were 
mtored^  afafout  eighty  years  ago,  by  Francesco  Zannonu  Besides 
these  paintings,  there  is,  likewise,  a  series  of  busts,  one  of  them 
pretended  to  be  that  of  Livy,  but  none  of  any  particular  merit  as 
wcnfci  1^  sculpture. 
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pletely  white-washedy  and  released  from  all  their  debts. 
This  practice,  however,  has  been  discontinued  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more;  but  can  hardly  have  been  superseded  by 
any  more  expeditious  process. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed the  large  and  handsome  hospital  erected  through 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  archbishop  Giustiniani,  who 
promoted  a  subscription  for  that  noble  purpose,  and  who 
was  afterwards  deservedly  honoured  with  a  monument 
executed  by  Canova.  While  the  French  were  masters 
of  the  North  of  Italy,  Padua  suffered  greatly ;  many  of 
the  handsomest  private  residences  were  plundered  and 
reduced  to  little  better  than  ruins,  because  their  pro- 
prietors opposed  the  tide  of  Gallic  liberty  and  republi- 
canism; and  this  hospital  was  converted  into  military 
barracks,  by  which  it  sustained  no  little  injury. 

Tartini,  the  celebrated  musician,  who  was  long  a  resi- 
dent here,  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine, 
beneath  a  simple  slab  of  white  marble.  Another  his- 
torical personage  of  still  greater  note  tlian  even  the  au- 
thor of  the  Sonata  del  Diavoh,  and  one  who  seems  to 
have  been  frequently  inspired  like  him  by  that  unholy 
spirit,  namely,  Lord  Byron,  has  honoured  Padua  by 
making  it  at  one  period  the  place  of  his  residence.  I 
have  paid  my  respects  to  the  "  noble  bard,"  at  least  shown 
the  kind  of  respect  I  entertain  for  him,  elsewhere,  not 
indeed  without  incurring  the  charge  of  treating  him  too 
vituperatively.     However,  after  all,  my  offence  extended 
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not  much  further  than  taxing  him  with  profligacy  and 
ixomorality,  also  with  a  little  too  much  conceit,  and  more 
of  sensitiveness  than  was  becoming  in  one  who  set  pub- 
lic opinion  at  defiance.  If  such  petty  animadversion 
seemed  harsh  to  his  admirers,  what  must  they  have 
diought  of  one  who  has  called  him  A  Vulgar  Man  ?  * 
No,  never  have  I  committed  such  outrage  on  his  Lord- 
ship as  that  crushing  epithet.  Whatever  I  thoughti  and 
ho^weyer  well  disposed  I  might  be  to  give  bim  a  stab  or 
two,  I  did  not  level  such  swe^ing,  annihilating  artillery 
against  him  as  that,  which  actually  blows  him  to  pieces 
and  demolishes  him  altogether. 

*  **  Lord  Byron  was,  in  many  respects,  a  vulgar  man ;  because  he 
desired,  above  all  things  else,  to  be  thought  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
-yet,  at  the  same  time,  sought  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  those  who 
were  something  better,  by  pretending  to  scorn  that  on  whick  he 
secretly  prided  himself.  The  only  spirited  and  creditable  thing  '  the 
world  of  fashion '  has  done  in  the  present  day,  was  that  of  kicking 
L&td  Bfrmi  out  ofiU  canfinetr  After  this,  am  I  not  correct  in  say- 
ing, that  my  offence  dwindles  down  to  nothing,  and  is  no  more  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  such  a  writer  than  a  trumpery  case  of  petty 
toceny  with  high  treason  ? 
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CHAP.  IV. 

VICEKZA. PALLADIO   AND    HIS    CRITICS. REMARKS    ON 

HIS    STYLE. HIS  VILLA   CAPRA. TKATRO    OLIMPICO. 

PALLADIO'S    OWN    HOUSE. FURTHER  REMARKS  ON 

HIS  STYLt.— '  CITY  OF  VICENZA. S.  MARIA  DI  MONT£ 

BERICO. 

A  JOURNEY  of  eighteen  miles,  through  a  flat  yet  not 
unpleasing  country,  bearing  every  where  ample  evidence 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  marked  by  the  soft  luxu« 
riance  of  verdure,  brought  us  to  Vicenza,  a  place  of  some 
note  in  itself,  and  not  a  little  remarkable  for  the  treat" 
ment  it  has  received  from  Matthews  in  his  Diary  of  an 
Invalid,     That  writer  despatches  it  at  once  with  the  fcd- 
lowing  remark :  —  **  The  rain  prevented  my  seeing  any 
thing;    but   I   console  myself  with  hoping  there  was 
nothing  to  see.'*     Nothing  can  be  more  injuriously  in- 
sulting, so  expressive  of  contempt;  for,  unless  he  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds,  Matthews  could  not  but  have  been 
aware  that  Vicenza  is  particularly  celebrated;  almost^ 
indeed,  is  it  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  ciceroni  and  archi- 
tects, as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Palladio,  and 
containing  many  of  his  finest  works.     What  the  Vicen- 
tines  would  have  said  to  his  book,  had  they  ever  met  with 
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it,  may  easily  be  guessed;  for  like  as  Shakspeare  is  to  us 
Englishmen,  Palladio  is  to  them  "  the  god  of  their  idol- 
atry/'    Neither  is  he  much  less  idolised  by  many  among 
ourselves ;  and  that,  too,  even  at  the  present  day,  when 
our  acquaintance  with  genuine  Grecian    models,   to 
say  nothing  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  other 
styles  of  architecture,  must  have,  in  some  degree,  dimi- 
nished our  relish  for  his  particular  system.     Forsyth, 
Beckford,  Hope,  all  concur  in  lauding  him  as  a  para- 
gon of  excellence  in  his  art;  and  could  we,  indeed, 
detect  those  superlative    merits   they  so  liberally  as- 
•eribe  to  him,  we  could  hardly  do  less  than  admit  him 
-lo  be  a  paragon  of  architectural   taste  and  ability; 
bttt»  uBfortunately  both  for  his  reputation  as  an  artist 
^and  their  own  as  discrimating  admirers,  their  enco- 
Biiusis  are  couched  in  such  very  general  terms  as  to 
convey  no  definite  meaning  —  hardly  any  meaning  at 
alL     Most  carefully  do  they  abstain  from  particular- 
isttig  any  of  those  egregious  beauties —  from  attempting 
to  point  out  wherein  consists  that  curiosa  Jelicitas  for 
which  they  make  such  enormous  demands  upon  our 
}fitith'.  -    Mere    laudatory    assertion    is    not    criticism; 
nevertheless,   instead  of  deeming  it  incumbent    upon 
them  to  explain   to  others  those  charms  which  they 
themselves   so  highly  relish,  they  rather  appear,  one 
and  all,  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  less  Palladio's  merits 
are  scrutinised  the  better.     In  one  sense,  this  evita- 
ttoB  of  diacuaeion  may  be  discreet  enough;  but  it  is* 
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assuredly,  not  particularly  complimentary  to  the  object 
of  their  enthusiasm. 

It  would  seem  that  liberality  of  commendation  arises^ 
in  this  and  similar  cases,  both  from  the  inabUity  to 
point  out  any  one  specific  point  of  beauty,  and  from  its 
being  so  much  more  convenient  and  safe  withal  to 
adopt  current  opinions  than  to  examine  unprejudicedly, 
and  to  report  accordingly,  fearless  of  the  censure  that 
may  thereby  be  incurred.  So  very  long  has  Falladib's 
name  been  used  as  one  of  the  highest  authority,  so 
closely  has  it  been  identified  with  the  idea  of  all  archi- 
tectural excellence,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  rid  the  mind 
of  the  associations  thus  formed ;  yet,  when  unbiassed  by 
prejudices  of  this  nature^  and  by  the  jargon  of  criticism, 
we  frankly  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  really  discern 
those  peculiar  beauties  attributed  to  him,  we  may  be 
excused  for  withholding  our  assent.  It  will  be  objected 
that,  without  extraordinary  merit,  his  reputation  would 
never  have  maintained  itself  so  long ;  yet  that  it  has 
done  so  may  be  ascribed  quite  as  much  to  his  being  the 
originator  of  the  system  passing  under  his  name,  and 
from  his  writings  having  been  employed  as  a  soft  of 
code  of  instruction  both  by  foreigners  and  his  own 
countrymen ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  his  pretensions 
should  have  escaped  being  freely  canvassed  by  those 
who  have  been  taught  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  standard, 
and  whose  pride  is  engaged  in  vindicating  his  supe- 
riority.    Considered  merely  with  reference  to  his  own 
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time  and  coontiy,  he  may  fairly  be  admitted  to  be  not 
undeserving  of  praise.     Only  with  this  limitation  can 
enr  applaine  be  extended  to  him.     In  very  few  of  Pal- 
ladio^s  works  is  there  any  evidence  of  invention  or  fimcy, 
or  of  refined  taste ;  while  there  is,  certainly,  a  wearisome 
ckgree  of  mannerism  in  them,  constant  repetitions,  and 
modi  frigid  preciseness  combined  with  not  a  little  that 
IB  as  firigidly  licentious.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
tiie  ikultlessness  of  his  proportions ;  and  if  by  propor- 
tions* we  are  to  understand  the  term  only  in  regard  to 
the  individual  parts  of  an  edifice,  which  is,  after  all,  but 
a  very  inferior  and  mechanical  species  of  merit,  we  may, 
ibr  argument's  sake,  allow  him  to  have  possessed  that ; 
yet  that  avails  nothing,  if  unaccompanied  by  that  general 
harmony  which  should  .invariably  diffuse  itself  over  the 
whole  of  a  piece  of  architecture.     Instead  of  such  har- 
mony, Palladio's  buildings  exhibit,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  most  grating  discords.     We  frequently  find  features 
of  the  homeliest  description  placed  in  contact  with  others 
so  overburdened  with  ornament,  as  to  degenerate  into 
positive  deformity;  we  behold  columns  that  appear  ab- 
solutely puny  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
windows  placed  between  them,  which  latter  thereby  are 
made  to  look  as  preposterously  heavy  as  the  order  itself 
becomes  mean.     Were  some  of  his  fa9ades  unexception- 
aUe  in  other  respects,  the  ugly-proportioned  attics  he 
has  placed  upon  them  would  alone  render  them  uncouth. 
The  practice  of  not  only  leaving  a  hole  in  a  frieze,  but 
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cutting  away  the  architrave  likewise^  is  one  of  the 
happy  inventions  or  adoptions  that  perpetually  recur  in 
the  works  of  the  chaste  and  correct  Palladia 

The  celebrated  Villa  Capra^  situated  about  a  mile  from 
Vicenza,  and  misnamed  the  Rotunda — it  having  nothing 
of  the  rotund  about  it,  except  in  the  odd-shaped  dooae 
rising  from  its  centre  —  enjoys  a  reputation  for  which  it 
is  difiBcult  to  account  otherwise  than  by  attributing  its 
continuance  to  that  superstition  and  indolence  on  the 
part  of  criticism,  which  induce  uninquiring  acquiescence 
in  opinions  no  one  would  now  venture  to  bring  forward 
for  the  first  time.  Of  regularity  there  is  no  want,  the 
four  fronts  being  perfectly  alike,  except  as  to  some  slight 
details,  and  each  having  an  advanced  hexastyle  Ionic 
portico,  with  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  it;  yet, 
regularity  here  seems  carried  to  excess,  for  not  only  does 
it  occasion  a  rather  monotonous  repetition  where  pro- 
priety would  have  admitted  of  some  variation  of  design, 
but  it  occasions  the  house  to  look  as  if  nearly  all 
entrance,  and,  in  fact,  it  renders  it  much  smaller  as  a 
residence  than  at  first  sight  it  promises.  No  space  is 
left  for  rooms,  except  at  the  angles,  the  internal  plan 
being  cut  up  by  the  four  passages  leading  from  the  por- 
ticoes to  the  central  hall  or  salane.  This  last  mentioned, 
again,  by  no  means  answers  to  our  English  ideas  of  a 
saloon  ;  since,  instead  of  being  the  principal  apartm^it, 
it  is  a  mere  vestibule,  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  neces- 
sarily a  common  thoroughfare;  added  to  which,  its  space 
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and  loftiiieBs  cause  ibe  other  rooms  to  appear  small  and 
insigiiificBiit ;    neither  does   it  make  that  display  of 
beauty  which  would  reccHicile  us  to  so  much  of  the  in* 
temal  space  being  thus  applied ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  doorS}  it  is  aknost  naked,  unless  we  can  fancy  tlie 
lagly  projecting  balustrade  forming  a  gallery  on  the  level 
of  the  upper  floor  to  be  any  decoration.     This  want  of 
embellishniait  does  not  render  itself  particularly  per- 
ceptible, thanks    to  the  extreme  scantiness  of  light 
admitted  through  the  small  lantern  on  the  summit  of  the 
d^ne^  which  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  give  the  place 
the  air  of  a  dismal  cavern.     For  so  much  space  being  lost 
in  detached  passages,  and  for  ^e  mode  in  which  the 
rooms  are  insulated,  some  allowance  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
made,  tradition  informing  us  that  the  house  was  origi* 
nally  a  picnic  residence,  built  for  four  brothers,  each  of 
whom  had  his  particular  sola  and  adjoining  anteroom, 
while  the  salane  was  in  common  for  them  all  and  their 
attendants :  why  they  could  not  have  made  as  good  shift 
with  a  single  portico  as  with  a  single  vestibule,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.     However,  the  architect  does  not 
seem  to  have  put  his  ingenuity  at  all  to  the  stretch ;  be- 
cause, although  he  has  been  liberal  enough  to  assign  a 
separate  portico  to  each  of  the  four  co-proprietors,  every 
one  of  the  porticoes  affords  access  to  two  distinct  apart- 
ments, so  that  instead  of  having  one  exclusively  to  him- 
self and  his  particular  visiters,  each  may  be  said  to  have 
been  owner  of  only  the  halves  of  two  separate  porticoes. 
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Xhb  remark  certainly  partakes  largely  of  trifling  hyper- 
criticiam;  yet  where  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
Uigenuity  displayed  by  the  architect,  we  are  warranted 
i^  looking  for  some  particular  evidence  of  it ;  nor,  in 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  it,  can  it  be  urged  that  the 
aircbitect  has  manifested  any  happiness  of  invention  or 
noyel  effect 

The  exterior  is  not  much  more  commendable  for  its 
design  than  the  interior  for  its  accommodation ;  for  when 
a  person  is  told  that  there  are  four  porticoes,  he  had 
nearly  all  its  merits  and  pretensions  summed  up  in  that 
piece  of  intelligence ;  and  should  he  not  care  to  have  his 
admiration  considerably  chilled,  he  will  do  well  to  draw 
upon  his  own  fancy,  without  examining  or  inquiring 
into  particulars.  It  is  true  the  porticoes  project  consider- 
ably from  the  building,  and  so  far  contribute  to  variety 
)both  of  shadow  and  outline ;  at  the  same  time,  owing  to 
their  ends  being  closed  up,  with  the  exception  of  an 
ppen  arch,  there  is  a  heaviness  of  appearance  in  them, 
and  much  of  the  character  of  such  a  feature  is  lost.  As 
to  the  order,  it  is  merely  by  courtesy  styled  Ionic,  it 
bearing  just  that  kind  of  resemblance  to  what  its  name 
denotes  it,  as  to  render  us  all  the  more  sensible  of  its 
deformity ;  whereas,  if  it  were  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent, we  could  not  compare  it  by  such  a  standard. 
The  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  Grecian  Ionic  geoe- 
xaUy,'  or  any  of  its  varieties,  is  precisely  that  which  an 
fUjiBoialed  cadaverous  body  bears  to  one  full  of  vigour 
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and  health.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  both  lanky 
and  gouty,  and  the  capitals  have  a  truly  consumptive 
look,  and  are  without  either  volume  or  flow  in  their 
volutes,  which  are,  indeed,  so  truly  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  Grecian  Ionic,  that  they 
almost  cease  to  be  indicial  features  of  the  order.  Now, 
although  Roman  architecture  offers  hardly  a  single 
tolerable  example  of  that  order^  except  it  be  in  detached 
columns  and  capitals  applied  to  other  buildings,  surely 
a  man  who  possessed  any  genius  or  taste  must  have 
been  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  his  models*— 
ought  to  have  detected  in  what  they  were  deficient,  and 
eiMleavoured  to  produce  something  better,  which  he 
might  have  done  without  having  seen  any  of  the  Grecian 
prototypes  of  the  deteriorated  Ionic  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
Such  new  productions  might  have  been  more  unlike  the 
originals  than  even  the  spurious  Roman  specimens  are, 
and  yet  far  superior  to  the  latter. 

To  leave  such  digressive  speculation,  and  return  to 
the  building  immediately  in  question,  I  must  observe 
that,  although  we  are  bound  to  acquit  Palladio  of  the 
monstarous  solecism  of  inserting  the  little  oval  windows 
in  the  pediments,  which,  even  were  they  no  infiringement 
tif -propriety,  are  exceedingly  ugly  in  themselves,  we  do 
hot  p^ceive  much  evidence  of  refined  taste  in  other 
payrts.  The  plain  windows  of  the  attic  are^  perhaps, 
preferable  to  those  he  generally  introduced  in  that  part 
of  his  elevations,  neither  are  they  so  disproportionably 
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large ;  stilly  they  do  not  accord  with  the  other  windows, 
except  it  be  those  within  the  porticoes,  which  are  equally 
naked.  The  cornice  to  the  attic,  too,  forms  but  a  pocxr 
termination ;  nor  does  its  meagreness  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  lightness :  on  the  contrary,  the  attic  causes 
the  body  of  the  house  to  look  heavy,  because  too  squat 
and  stunted.  It  would  have  made  a  far  nobler  appear- 
ance had  it  been  surmounted  by  a  bold  entablature^ 
and  thus  rendered  a  well-defined  mass,  with  the  porticoes 
attached  to  it  as  accessaries.  The  dome,  or  rather  Aolus^ 
cut  into  a  series  of  conical  ledges,  tapering  upwards  one 
above  the  other,  has  neither  classical  precedent  nor  in-» 
trinsic  agreeableness  of  form  to  recommend  it ;  neither 
can  it  be  said  to  harmonise  with  any  other  part  Most 
undeniably  this  villa  enjoys  no  small  advantage  of  site 
and  prospect;  yet  that  is  a  circumstance  so  entirely 
unconnected  with  its  value  as  a  piece  of  design,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  influence  the  judgment  in 
estimating  it  as  such.  Except  it  be  that  the  four 
porticoes  serve  as  so  many  terraces  which  command  views 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  there  is  very  little  in  the 
general  idea  and  plan  that  strikes  as  being  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  locality.  Had  there,  on  the  contrary, 
been  some  kind  of  belvedere  on  the  summit  of  the 
building,  which  might  have  been  so  formed  as  to  admit 
as  much  or  even  more  light  into  the  dome  of  the  saloon 
than  at  present,  there  would  then  have  been  a  station 
whence  the  eye  could  have  taken  in  a  greatly  extended 
range  of  landscape. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  thus  minutely  the 
numerous  structures  erected  by  Palladio  within  Vicenza 
itself ;  there  is,  however,  one  among  them  which,  both 
on  account  of  its  peculiarity,  and  of  its  affording  room  for 
remark  that  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  others, 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  speak  of  at  some  length ;  namely, 
the  much-extolled  Teatro  Olimpico.  Still,  strange  to 
say,  the  fame  neither  of  this  edifice  nor  any  other  of 
Palladio's  works  seems  to  have  reached  Matthews ;  else^ 
in  mentioning  Vicenza,  he  would  scarcely  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  say  he  hoped  there  was  nothing  to  see  I 
Nothing  to  see  in  Vicenza  !  To  the  Palladianists  this 
must  have  been  a  positive  outrage.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  I  myself  shall  gain  their  good  favour,  yet  the  se- 
verest animadversion  must  be  compliment  compared  with 
such  tone  of  utter  contempt. 

This  Olimpico,  which  was  built  in  imitation  of  an  an- 
cient theatre,  has  been  cried  up  as  foremost  among  the 
wonders  of  tlie  plac^,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  architect's 
extraordinary  genius.  It  has  been  pronounced  classical, 
and  I  know  not  what  else  besides ;  yet  criticism  has  been 
so  completely  absorbed  by  admiration,  tliat  no  one,  it 
wotdd  seem,  has  ever  thought  of  explaining  wherein  its 
extraordinary  merits  consist ;  but  traveller  after  traveller 
have  contented  themselves  with  repeating  nearly  the  same 
phrases*  A  few  dissentient  voices,  however,  have  occi^ 
sion^Uy  been  heard,  and  those,  too,  of  men  who  may  be 
siq^sed  to   have   been   tolerably   competent   judges. 
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Even  Woods,  who  is  by  no  means  a  very  rigid  <^qp0r  ojT 
Palladio,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  ^  The  01yiii]|^ 
Theatre  is  too  celebrated  to  be  omitted,  thought,  4VB  fguc 
ts  my  own  taste  is  concerned,  it  might  have  ^l^pt  IQ: 
oblivion.  The  scene,  which  is  the  part  most  advw)^ 
borders  upon  trumpery.**  This  last  is  a  tolerably  stnaig; 
comment ;  I  do  not  add,  unmerited  one.  Neither  wW; 
Robert  Adam  again  —  and  he  certainly  was  nptnoted^ 
scrupulous  severity  of  taste  —  a  whit  more  lenient.  |nbi^ 
opinion  of  it  In  some  memoranda  of  his  tour  in  JtaJ|jr 
(published  in  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  VQj«:ii,); 
mentioning  this  theatre,  he  observes :  -—  "  The  seata 
are  not  convenient  for  the  spectators;  the  order  pv^iTr 
them  is  pitiful.  In  the  angles  of  the  circular  part.tha^ 
spectators  cannot  see  the  performance,  and  the  n&^ 
begin  much  too  high  above  the  stage.  The  scenais  thja 
most  crowded  and  ill-adjusted  thing  I  ever  saw,  and  tl^ 
alleys  in  perspective  are  perfectly  childish."  Such  is  Im 
opinion  of  this  notable  capo  d! opera  —  this  hi^m^  which: 
some  have  extolled  as  being  little  less  than  a  prodigy  qlf. 
architecture ;  and  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  put  for- 
ward  for  the  unmeaning  encomiums  of  these  latter  is^. 
that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
mere  feeling  of  ignorant  astonishment  It  was  soiOi^ 
thing  curious  to  behold  a  theatre  so  very  unlike  one  of 
modern  construction  —  so  odd  to  find  themselves  Uaiifl- 
ported,  as  it  were,   into  a  real  ancient  theatre ;  an4 
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aecordii^Ff  the  nncmmionness  and  singularity  of  the 
edifioe  are  mistaken  for  posiure  excellences. 

I  have  fb&where  expressed  my  own  opinion  pretty 
ftedy  as  to  the  (fefects  of  the  ancient  theatres ;  defects 
offtaeftt  moment^  that  nothing  short  of  pedantical  af« 
lrolitk>ii.  can  blind  us  to^their  decided  inferiority  in 
cooiparison  with  a  modem  playhouse.  Nor  can  I  help 
thkiking  that  even  if  Palladio  had  studied  how  he  might 
be^  reeommend  the  last  mentioned  class  of  structures» 
he  eiuld  have  hit  upon  no  better  plan  than  reviving,  as 
Ke  has  here  done,  all  the  awkward  and  abortive  appa« 
mtdt  of  ati  ancient  stage,  and  an  equally  incommodious 
arrtogement  of  the  spectatory.  What,  for  instance,  can 
bemoK^^co^trary  to  common  sense,  than  to  dispose  the 
Mrts  in  concentric  curves,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
iftidito^  can  see  the  performance  only  sideways,  instead 
Cf  pladng  them  all  in  front,  by  making  the  rows  of 
ieatil  pattJlel  to  the  stage ;  by  which  means  the  empty 
iffjiust  in  the  centre  now  entirely  lost  would  have  been  so 
rsRiAk^  room  gained.  The  Corinthian  loggia  or  colon* 
nacle  soritmnding  the  upper  part  is  indeed  truly  pitiful, 
upon  a  paltry  scale  compared  with  the  size  of  the  place ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  set  off  or  helped  by  the  ceiling  being 
p^rfisetly  flat. 

A%  to  the  so  much  cried  up  stma.  again,  its  chief  merit 
cenribbi  in  its  bearing  evidence  to  the^exceedingly  great 
improvenient  which  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  whole 
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of  Stage  apparatus  and  scenic  effect.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  avant-scene  or  frontispiece,  which  is  as  unmeaning 
and  tawdry  a  piece  of  flutter  as  ever  was  put  together, 
the  pracHcabk  alleys  opening  into  it,  are  in  reality  the 
most  toyish,  babyhouse  affair  imaginable ;  and  are  so 
faf  £rom  being  calculated  to  enhance  perspective  illusion, 
as  to  be  in  utter  contradiction  to  it.  These  alleys  be- 
come narrower  as  they  recede  from  the  stage,  the  floor 
slopes  upwards,  and  the  houses  diminish  in  the  same 
proportion  ;  yet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  puerile  conceit  of 
this  intermixture  of  full  relief  and  scenographic  perspec- 
tive, what  is  the  result  of  this  cumbersome  and  bungling 
contrivance  ?  Nothing  else  than  to  produce  a  gross  ab- 
surdity, because  the  actors  must  appear  of  Brobdigna- 
gian  stature  as  they  advance  up  those  alleys.  In  fact, 
the  centre  one  becomes  so  narrow  at  its  further  ex- 
tremity, that  I  question  whether  even  the  starved 
apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  would  not  be  fairly 
wedged  in  between  the  houses  should  he  attempt  to 
make  his  way  so  far.  Besides  all  this,  a  very  great  loss 
of  space  is  occasioned,  more  than  double  the  area 
of  the  real  stage  being  required  in  order  to  find 
room  for  this  nonsensical  contrivance.  Nonsensical  it 
may  well  be  called,  when  we  find  that  one  of  these 
entrances,  and  of  course  the  street  or  alley  belonging  to 
It,  is  set  apart  for  the  principal  personages  of  the  piece, 
which  is  too  much  akin  to  the  notable  ingenuity  at- 
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tribnted  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton*,  who  is  reported  to  have 
made  one  hole  in  a  door  for  his  cat  to  pass  through,  and 
a  smaller  one  beside  it  for  her  kitten !  Nay  we  might  tertn 
the  whole  arrangement  a  system  of  utter  inconsistencies ; 
for  supposing  the  scene  itself  to  be  the  hall  of  a  palace 
or  some  such  apartment,  what  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  that  the  royal  personages,  whom  we  must  suppose 
to  be  the  inmates  of  such  palace,  should  enter  fipom, 
and  again  return  to  the  street,  while  their  confidants 
and  the  other  characters  file  off  through  the  other 
passages,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  rigorous  pre- 
cedency.    This  would  be  the  sublime  of  farce ! 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  monstrous  defects 
and  anomalies,  the  Teatro  Olimpico,  has  its  admirers,  it 
least  those  who  pretend  to  be  delighted  with  it,  among 
whom  we  must  include  no  less  a  critic  than  Mr.  Leitch 
Ritgjiie  himself.     Whatever,  too,  his  opinion  may  be  m 

*  Sir  Isaac,  I  will  take  this  opportanity  of  observing,  has  been 
terribly  blown  upon  of  late ;  and,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the 
article  in  the  Quartcrli/  Review,  and  to  the  documents  lately  come 
to  light,  not  unjustly  so ;  for  his  treatment  of  Flamsteed  appears  to 
.  have  been  not  only  harsh  and  illiberal  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
inconsistent  with  common  honesty.  K  such  statement  be  correct, 
there  would  be  no  merit  in  withholding  from  the  name  of  Newton 
"that  just  indignation  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  sheltered ;  and, 
alliioagb  it  roust  be  mortifying  to  find  so  much  littleness  and  narrow- 
mindedness  in  one  hitherto  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  humanity  as 
well  as  to  science,  it  is  also  consolatory  to  discover  that  truth  will 
always  come  out  in  the  long  run ;  and  that  we  may  now  transfJer  to 
poor  Flamsteed  that  admiration  Sir  Isaac  had  undeservedly  usurped. 
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itself^  it  was  hardly  well  timed,  appearing  as  it  did  in  a 
volume  intended  to  accompany  a  series  of  views  by  Stan- 
field,  an  artist  who  certainly  owes  no  small  share  of  his  ce- 
lebrity to  his  skill  as  a  scerie  painter ;  a  class  of  persons  that, 
if  Ritchie's  recommendation  were  to  be  followed,  might 
exclaim  with  Othello,  "  Our  occupation 's  gone ;  **  for  he 
does  not  scruple  to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  scenery  as 
that  at  the  Olimpico  at  the  present  day ;  and  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  playing  second  fiddle  to  Stanfield. 
How  the  latter  relished  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  him- 
self, I  cannot  {»y ;  yet  he  might  not  be  surprised  at  Mr. 
Ritchie's  detecting  so  many  beauties  in  the  theatre  at 
Vicenza,  when  he  could  discover  *'  marble  palaces  "  at 
Venice,  and  had  hardihood  enough  to  assert  that  in 
London,  people   pull  down  old  streets  to  make  them 
twider,  and  build  up  new  streets  of  the  same  width  as  the 
old  ones !  * 

One  of  the  cried-up  productions  of  Palladio  in  Vicenza, 
is  the  house  said  to  have  been  erected  by  him  for  his 
own  residence;  a  mere  morceau  of  fa9ade,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  the  more  singular  than  pleasing  disposi- 
tion  of  the  apertures  and  solids  ;  the  two  windows  on 
each  floor  being  thrust  quite  into  the  comers,  while 
between  them  is  a  mass  of  wall  over  the  large  entrance 
beIow«  A  variation  of  it,  with  the  addition  of  central 
windows  on  the  upper  fiooi*s,  may  be  seen  in  Suffolk 

•  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  reader 
lyill  mo^  with  a  piqiwAt  article  entitled^ "  Ritchie  vertui  Stanfield." 
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Streetj  Pall  Mall^  where,  as  a  composition,  it  certainly  has 
not  excited  any  admiration,  or  even  notice,  although  the 
design  is  rather  improved  than  altered  for  the  worse  by 
the  blank  space  in  the  centre  of  each  floor  being  fitted  up 
by  a  window,  and  the  other  windows  omitted.  Neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  superstitious  bigotry  in  fitvour  of  an 
established  name^  that  many  still  affect  to  behold  in 
Palladio  nothing  but  excellence ;  nor  are  they 
with  claiming  high  comparative  merit  for  him  with 
ference  to  his  own  times,  and  the  very  limited  aiid 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  antique  models,  then  oI>- 
tained,  but  actually  demand  that,  without  in  the  leait 
qualifying  our  praise,  we  should  still  continue  to  regard 
the  works  of  their  hierophantj  as  so  many  oracles  of  art, 
and  canons  of  taste. 

Forsyth  absolutely  raves  when  he  says  «— <'  His  palaces 
here,  even  ^those  which  remain  unfinished,  display  a 
taste  chastened  by  the  study  of  ancient  art.  Their 
beauty  originates  in  the  design  and  is  never  superin- 
duced by  ornament.  Their  elevations  enchant  you,  not 
by  their  length  and  altitude,  but  by  the  consummate 
felicity  of  their  proportions;  by  the  harmonious  dis- 
tribution of  solid  and  void  ;  by  that  happy  something 
between  flat  and  prominent,  which  charms  both  in 
front  and  in  profile:  "  (I  suppose,  he  means  by  attached 
columns) ;  ^^  by  that  maestria  which  calls  in  columns  not  to 
encumber  but  to  support,  and  reproduces  ancient  beauty 
in  combinations  unknown  to  the  ancients  themselves." 
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Ifow  tridi  the  exception,  that  the  combinations  he  giv^ 
us;  were  certainly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  they  being 
altogether  alien  from  their  ideas  and  taste,  this  eulogium 
is' a  sheer  piece  of  rant,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
ta:  vei^ify  from  the  objects  themselves,  or  rather  which 
would  be  flatly  contradicted  by  them,  as  might  be  shown 
even  by  confronting  it  with  engravings  of  them.  Of  the 
harmonious  distribution  of  solid  and  void,  the  house  I 
have  just  been  speaking  of,  affords  a  somewhat  mal'^ 
a-propas  example ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
I^Uadio  "calls  in  columns  not  to  encumber,  but  to 
support,"  that  the  reverse  is  almost  invariably  the  fact 
R&rely,  indeed,  does  he  introduce  other  than  parasite 
columns,  apparently  half-buried  in  the  walls,  almosit 
invariably,  too,  breaking  the  entablature  above  every 
column,  so  as  to  destroy  what  little  effect  might  be  pro- 
dticed  by  avoiding  that  solecism,  which  is  attended  with 
the  fiirther  disadvantage  of  rendering  it  obvious  that 
the  columns  are  merely  en  applique.  The  chief  excuse 
to  be  alleged  in  favour  of  his  mutilating  columns  and, 
entablature,  is  that  when  he  does  not  do  so,  instead  ol 
b^ing  at  all  happier,  he,  as  often  as  not,  falls  into  still 
niore  glaring  en-ors,  and  departs  more  widely  from  the 
cnaracter  of  the  antique.  To  take  one  example  out  of 
nkmy,  ift  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  the  Loggi^ 
Valmarana,  quoted  as  incomparable,  "  per  la  bellezza^  e 
pi^  la  sempUdltd"  The  order  (Doric)  is  most  detest- 
able *— but  let  that  pass.     The  makingaslight.breafc  iu 
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the  entablatnre^  and  dapping  a  heavy  pediment  over  the 
three  middle  intercolumns,  must  be  one  of  those  ^^  com- 
binations  unknown  to  the  ancients  themselves,'*  yet  I 
will  not  stop  to  animadvert  upon  that  The  balusters 
between  the  pedestals  of  the  columns  are  exceedingly 
ugly  and  disproportioned,  yet  we  have  no  occasion  to 
fix  onr  attention  upon  them  —  there  are  spots  on  the 
sttn  itself:  still  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  eye  to 
the  radical  and  systematic  vice  of  the  whole  composition, 
where  contrary  to  ancient,  contrary  to  all  laws  of  pro- 
portion,  and  aesthetic  beauty,  the  columns  are  placed  so 
exceedingly  wide  apart,  that  one  might  fancy  every 
alternate  one  had  been  knocked  out,  so  as  to  occasion 
yawning  gaps  between  those  suffered  to  remain  ?  In 
further  proof  of  Palladio's  notions  of  harmony  as  there 
exhibited,  I  might  observe  that  the  door  is  lower  than 
the  windows  on  each  side  of  it,  and  that  there  is  a 
square  mezzanine  above  it,  cutting  the  cornice  line  of  the 
windows !  —  felicitous  idea,  admirable  maestria !  Vices 
quite  as  great  might  be  pointed  out  in  nearly  every  one 
of  his  designs;  among  the  rest  that  of  windows  in 
friezes,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  windows  so  placed, 
cutting  quite  through  the  architrave  likewise.  But  I 
will  spare  the  reader  further  comments,  leaving  him,  if 
he  be  an  admirer,  to  chew  the  cud  on  the  few  I  have 
ventured  to  give  him  by  way  of  relish. 

So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  words  —  to  mere 
vague  remark,  nothing  is  more  easy  to  assert  that  beauties 
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exist,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  loi^  and  Uiddly 
received  opinion  predisposes  the  world  to  acquiewe  iii 
praise.     But  by  no  means  is  it  so  easy  to  sidistaBtiate 
our  assertions  when  we  begin  to  examine  and  describe. 
Anything  may  be  pronounced  fine^  and  if  pronounced 
so  authoritatively,  will  generally  pass  for  such  with  the 
million.     Even  Temple  Bar  might,  by  a  little  dexterity 
of  language,  be  represented  as  a  noble  and  stately  juede 
of  architecture  of  the  Corinthian  order,  adorned  witb 
niches  and   statues,  and  forming  a  most    appropriate 
triumphant  entry  into  Cockney-land.    It  must  be  Mr 
mitted  that  its  wooden  gates  are  tolerably  well  fenced 
by  a  coating  of  mud,  and  somewhat  the  worse  for  WTOrJ* 
Yet  these  an  ingenious  critic  might  show,  serve  to  rendeur 
the  whole  only   the  more  venerable  and  }HCture9qae»' 
Nay,  has  not  no  less  a  critic  than  John  Britton  hifiiiBetf 
pronounced    that  monstrous  caricature  of  castellated^ 
architecture,  the  Hermitage  of  Braid,  to  be  a  beautiftd! 
residence,   although  the  very  view  which  accompasiieiSi 
his  description  shows  it  to  be,  in  point  of  design,  hardly 
in  so  good  taste  as  a  girl's  babyhouse.    Yet  Mr.  Brittoh^ 
has  the  good  luck  to  pass  for  an  intelligent  critic,  and 
even  delivers  lectures  on  castellated  architecture  !♦ 


.; 


•  How  it  happened  that  this  gentleman  omitted  to  name  hi^, 
Edinburgh,  dedicated,  too,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  among  the  othec 
publications  he  has  thought  fit  to  enumerate  in  the  "  Preliminary 
Essay  "  to  his  History  of  Worcester  Cathedraly  I  cannot  guess ;  but 
the  omtssbn  is  aH  the  inore  remarkable  becaiu$e  he  is  better  entilled 
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Hiit  pifeseiit  eondition  of  many  of  the  pal&ces  at 
YicenstsL  k  anything  but  palace-like ;  they  seem  to  hare 
fidlen  into  their  sere,  autumnal  leaf;  yet  whether  they 
tfaeredfare  recommend  themsdves  the  more  to  the  painter 
iucjr  be  ^lesticmable^  for  to  say  the  truth,  this  city 
weexDA  rather  to  be  shunned  by  the  numerous  sketching 
gently  who  visit  Italy,  but  who  seem  particularly  shy 
^  lamiliariBing  us  with  the  beauties  of  Palladio.  To 
my  belief  not  one  of  them  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  us  a  view  of  the.  interior  of  the  matchku 
*^01im|)ico"  —  for  so  I  suppose  it  must  be  styled,  or 
to  delineate  the  classical  ^^  Rotunda."  Though  it  is 
^  quite  and  dean  contrary "  to  the  opinion  of  no  less 
an  authority  than  picturesque  Gilpin,  I  must  here 
observe^  that  a  piece  of  Palladian  architecture  is,  when 
in  decay  or  ruins,  least  of  all  a  fitting  subject  for  the 
pencil,  —  at  least  I  am  sure  that  none  of  Palladio's 
buildings  which  I  have  seen  either  at  Vicenza  or  else- 
where would  exhibit  the  least  picturesque  grandeur, 
were  they  dismantled,  and  literally  reduced  to  the  state 
<^  ruins. 

In  my  estimate  of  Palladio,  I  do  not  expect  all  the 

'■        -  ■       - 

to  the  credit  of  it  than  of  some  of  the  other  books  he  alludes*  to, 
such  as  Pugm*t  Goiliic  Spedmens,  his  share  in  which  must  have 
been  exceedingly  small  indeed,  the  letter-press  being  written  by 
Mr.  Willson,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  he  having  made  none  of  the 
drawings  for  the  work.  Mr.  B.,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  a  church 
reformer ;  so,  at  least,  his  kick  at  the  clergy,  with  which  be  con* 
eludes  that  notable  *'  Essay,"  would  indicate. 
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world  to  agree  with  me  ;   still  I  apprehend  that  his 
admirers  are  every  day  decreasing  in  number,  and  now 
completely  in  a  minority.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  qualify  a  tittle  of  what  I  advanced,  leaving 
others  who  may  think  it  worth  while,  and  be  able  to 
do  so,  to  vindicate  their  idol,  and  to  point  out*  more  ■ 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  than  they  hitherto  have  done,  ^ 
those  peculiar  beauties  which  I  am  too  obtuse  to  dis-' 
cem.     But  I  am  under  no  very  great  apprehension  of  ■ 
being  called  to  account  for  what  I  have   here   said,j 
finding  that  Mr.  Hosking  has  not  been  taken  to  task' 
by  any  of  his  brother  architects  for  attempting  to  upset 
—  nay    even    render    supremely  ridiculous,   a  no  less  * 
venerable     authority     than    Vitruvius    himself,     whp$e  ^ 
writings,  he  declares,  convey  about  as  much  knowledge 
of  architecture,  as  Gulliver's  Travels  do  of  geography  I 
According  to  him,  Vitruvius  was  a  mere  "  old  woman,"  *  ■ 
addicted  to  the  most  insufferable  gossip  and  twaddling* 
With  equal  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the  million,  and 
for  routine  and  by  rote-repeated  admiration,  does  he 
attack  the  so-called  style  of  Louis  Quatorze,  going'  so 
far  as  to  abuse  Louis  himself  for  the  vulgar  grossness 

*  This"  common  and  offensively  ungallant  phrase,  so  injurious 
to  the  fair  sex,  is,  in  its  derivation,  quite  innocent  of  any  disptaragMg 
allusion  to  gender,  since  it  comes  from  the  Greek  Novg,  To  this  root 
the  privative  a  being  affixed,  gives  Avovg,  i.  e,  a  person  without  nous : 
this  the  Romans  adopted  and  converted  into  anus,  applying  the 
term  to  "  auncient  females,"  and  from  them  the  equivalent  literaV 
expreKsion  has  been  adopted  into  all  modern  languages,  -ii^  defifuijp^.. 
of  sound  etymology  and  good-breeding. 
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of  his  taste;  which  said  style,  by  the  by,  notwith- 
standing its  childish  unmeaningness  and  uncoutlmess 
of  forms  —  of  shapes  intolerable,  save  for  the  glitter 
of  gilding,  we  are  now  attempting  to  revive  again, 
as  if  in  their  weariness  of  the  d  la  Grequey  our  archi- 
teets  and  decorators  could  deviate  into  nothing  more 
original  or  suitable  than  the  frippery  magnificence  of 
Louis  XIV.,  except  it  be  the  no  less  grotesque  and 
ponderous  conceits  of  what  is  called  the  Elizabethan 
style,  although  in  fact  no  more  than  the  crude  fashion 
of  a  mongrel  period  in  art. 

This,  or  as  much  of  it,  as  the  reader  may  choose, 
is  to  be  considered  parenthetical,  altliough,  should  he 
happen  to  have  any  taste  for  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  he  will  not  grudge  the  space  it  occupies,  because 
whether  he  assents  to  the  remarks  themselves,  or  not, 
he  will  perceive  that  they  profess  to  be  founded  upon 
something  like  reasons. 

Vicenza  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
rivers,  which  are  crossed  by  three  bridges,  that  of  St. 
Michael  being  built  after  a  design  of  Palladio.  Like 
Venice,  although  in  less  degree,  it  has  suffered  ma- 
terially from  political  changes,  and  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  gradual  decay.  What  trade  there  is,  consists 
in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  artificial  flowers,  and  earth- 
enware. Yet,  if  by  no  means  a  'flourishing  place, 
Vicenza  has  the  merit  of  being  a  clean,  well  paved 
town ;  and  the  people  appear  to  be  more  attentive  to 
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neatness  within  doors  than  is  customary  in  Italy.  Still 
the  whole  place  has  something  of  a  forlorn  look  that 
excites  painful  feelings ;  nor  do  the  number  of  beggars 
at  all  tend  to  decrease  it.  In  the  way  of  antiquities, 
it  contains  hardly  any  thing  —  not  even  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  middle  ages;  for  the  few  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  there  are,  either  very  inconsider- 
able or  very  uninteresting.  The  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
was  converted  by  the  French  into  a  storehouse  or  ban^ 
owing  to  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  judge  what  it 
may  formerly  have  been.  The  cathedral  or  duomo  is 
anything  but  beautiful  externally,  or  rather,  the  front 
is  positively  ugly ;  neither  is  it  very  much  better  within, 
as  it  consists  of  only  a  single  nave,  and  that  by  no 
means  well  proportioned.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
for  its  exceedingly  large  tribune,  and  for  the  rich 
marbles  of  which  the  high  altar  is  composed. 

Santa  Maria  di  Monte  Berico,  which  was  built  by 
Palladio,  is  a  rotunda  with  three  porticos,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  approached  by  a  long  series  of 
arcades.  Within,  this  rotunda  opens  into  the  old  chapel 
of  the  convent  of  the  Minorites,  with  which  it  forms  a 
singular  but  by  no  means  disagreeable  contrast,  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  one  serving  to  render  the  gloom 
of  the  other  more  mysterious  and  impressive.  In  the 
refectory  of  the  convent  one  of  the  walls  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  large  painting  by  Paul  Veronese,  repre- 
senting Pope  Gregory  the  Great  seated  at  table  with 
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Christ,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,-— a  strange  subject, 
but  treated  with  uncommon  mastery  and  vigour,  and 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  effect  of  the  per- 
spectiye.  From  the  windows  of  the  same  apartment 
there  is  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  environs  of  Vicenza,  chequered  with 
firids  and  vineyards,  and  studded  over  with  villas  and 
groups  of  houses, —  to  say  nothing  of  the  groups  of 
water-nymphs,  alias  washerwomen  who  pursue  their 
aquatic  labours  in  boats  on  the  Bacchiglione,  beguiling 
their  toil  with  various  tunes  and  ditties,  of  which  it  may 
certainly  be  said  that  they  were  ^^by  dbtance  made 
more  sweet,''  because  less  shrill* 
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The  country  between  Vicenza  and  Verona  is  even 
more  agreeable  than  that  we  had  passed  through  be- 
tween Padua  and  the  first  mentioned  place.  It  seemed 
one  continued  garden,  the  sides  of  the  road  being  lined 
with  acacias,  mulberry,  and  other  trees,  and  the  fields 
bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  the 
fatness  of  the  land.  Besides  which,  instead  of  a  flat 
champaign,  the  surface  is  pleasingly  diversified  by 
swells  and  hollows, — although  not  in  such  degree  as 
can  be  termed  a  combination  of  hill  and  vale.  In  some 
parts,  however,  the  scenery  assumes  a  bolder  character, 
and  at  about  twelve  miles  from  Vicenza,  we  passed  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  situated  on  an  eminence 
looking  down  upon  Montebello,  a  place  which  gave  the 
duke  to  one  of  Napoleon's  satellites.  At  Villa  Nova  we 
halted  for  die  purpose  of  taking  some  refreshment,  and 
as  oil  aix>und  this  place  had  been  the  scene  of  hard  con- 
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tested  battles  between  Buonaparte  and  the  Austrians  we 
determined  to  gratify  oursefves  by  a  closer  ins{>ection  of 
it ;  accordingly  turning  off  about  a  mile  from  the  main 
road  we  proceeded  to  Bonifacio,  where  we  mounted  to 
the  top  of  a  tower,  and  obtained  a  distinct  prospect  of 
the  ground  whereon  was  fought  the  memorable  and 
sanguinary  battle  of  Areola,  in  November,  1796.  Ar- 
eola, an  insignificant  place  in  itself,  but  whose  name 
is  now  rendered  so  conspicuous  in  modern  history,  is 
situated  upon  a  small  stream  called  the  Alpon,  which 
flows  into  the  Adige,  through  a  marshy  tract  of  land, 
intersected  by  dykes  and  ditches.  It  was  here  that 
Augereau,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  picked  grenadiers, 
exposed  himself  unflinchingly  to  a  furious  fire  from  the 
enemy ;  and  such  was  the  obstinacy  displayed  on  both 
aides,  that  Buonaparte  said  in  his  dispatches,  '^  never  was 
field  of  battle  so  disputed ;  I  have  scarcely  a  general 
left,  but  the  victory  was  not  to  be  gained  at  any  cheaper 
.rate-  The  enemy  were  numerous,  and  desperately  re- 
^lute-"  Their  defeat  cost  the  Austrians  not  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  men  ;  but  how  many  lives  their  victory 
cost  the  French,  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained. 

Having  returned  to  Villa  Nova,  we  resumed  our 
xoute,  and  having  proceeded  about  two  miles,  came  in 
view  of  the  village  of  Soave,  which  is  overlooked  by  an 
eminence  crowned  by  a  fortification.  This  spot  was 
also  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict.  We  next  crossed 
.ijhe  Breota,  beyond  which  we  found  the  country  thickly 
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bewt  whh  mulberry  trees,  which  are  cultivated  W  Ihe' 
purpose  of  rearing  silkworms.  These  trees  are  tiliosk 
carefully  attended  to,  and  return  a  great  profit  td  ii&eit 
owners ;  yet  so  far  from  serving  to  enliven  the  land^ 
scape  they  rather  make  a  desolate  appearatxce^'^ftidr 
leaves  being  nearly  all  stripped  off,  and  little  more  tllan 
naked  branches  to  be  seen,  so  that  they  looked  aii  if 
blighted ;  and  the  appearance  was  all  the  more  singulis 
because  so  little  in  unison  with  the  season ;  although  by^a^ 
little  stretch  of  fancy  they  might  be  represaited  as  having' 
divested  themselves  of  their  superfluous  clothing  onrtMK 
count  of  the  heat,  and  therefore  to  have  accommodiiti^ 
themselves  well  enough  to  the  season.  Such  at  lemit 
was  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  peasahtiy  w^ 
met,  who  had  so  disencumbered  themselves  of  their  gat^^ 
ments  as  to  be,  some  of  them,  in  a  state  more  ttiaii' 
hal&way  approaching  nudity,  making  a  very  liberal^ 
display  of  their  skin,  which  was  tanned  many  flhade^ 
darker  than  buff.  In  many  of  the  villages  we  passed^' 
the  population  is  said  to  be  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  tb' 
retain  distinct  traces  of  it  even  to  the  present  day,  care^ 
fully  keeping  up  a  peculiar  dialect  altogether  difiJ^rent 
from  any  species  of  Italian. 

^  At  length  we  beheld  the  Adige,  and  soon  after,  '^the 
ancient  turrets  of  Verona,'*  whose  musical  name  has- 
been  rendered  by  Shak^are  so  familiar  and  delight^' 
fid  to  English  ears;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the' 
Veroneae,  on  their  part,  find  something  i^reeaUe^  in  thai 
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of  JxnidcVii  ibe&w  where  we  took  up  our  abode  being 
(fjSk^  4i§  Ti^rre  di  Londra*  To  the  tower  we  accord- 
ifigl^  yfcf^  not  committed,  but  committed  ourselves ; 
S|l4'.it3^.ke^per  i^peared  to  be  not  at  all  displeased  at 
l)|;v3b9g.<o  take  us  .into  his  custody. 
f^Yeropa  has  much  to  boast  of  besides  its  attractive 
fanu»:  it  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  Adige, 
wjn^.ifweeps  round  the  city  in  a  bold  arch-like  curve, 
j^laiiefl  §boosl  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  it  is  surrounded 
WlaB^yype,  presenting  a  happy  mixture  of  the  ma* 
joj^^^and  the  captivating;  and,  as  far  as  site  is  con- 
4|iriKl4»t;  }>Ardly  yields  to  any  other  inland  city  in  all 
Ijt^j^  aJdhORgh  it  possesses  not  the  striking  aspect  of 
]^Ia[4e^  or  Genoa*  It  is  furthermore  distinguished  by 
vae^  jioiter^ting  objects  within  its  walls ;  by  specimens 
q(,.^th  Bc^man  and  medioeval  antiquity ;  by  excellent 
4br^e€8|  and  mansions  in  a  noble  style  of  architecture ;  so 
t|iAt^  fsveary  thing  considered,  it  fully  justifies  tlie  en- 
(pjom^a^  it  has  received  from  both  Italians  and 
fiNreignersy  from  poets  as  well  as  tourists.  Notwith* 
standingt  too^  that  the  city  abounds  with  monuments 
aDd«  recollections  of  the  past,  and  with  much  that  is 
venerable  for  its  age,  it  is  particularly  lively  and 
(^leerful;  in  which  respect  it  is  the  reverse  of  Pisa 
aod  {Vltta..  For  not  a  little  of  its  peculiar  beauty^ 
V^rotla  is  indebted  to  the  Adige,  a  noble  river,  the 
large^  witb  the  exception  of  the  Po,  that  intersects  and 
w^it^nk  .t^,plsuns  of  Lombard _ Italy.     This  stream  is 
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crossed  by  four  bridges,  one  of  which,  namely,  that  ad- 
joining the  Castel  Vecchio,  (which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  still  complete,)  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  its  boldness,  as  it  consists  of  only  three  arches,  which 
are  70,  82,  and  142  feet  *  in  span ;  the  last,  consequently, 
very  far  exceeding  the  Rialto,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
largest  stone  arches  ever  executed.  Both  the  castle  and 
the  bridge  were  erected  in  1354,  by  Can  Grande,  ih6 
second  lord  of  that  name  ;  and,  like  the  castle  itself,  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  is  embattled — a  circumstance  thrit 
contributes  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  singularity  of 
the  structure.  This  bridge,  however,  is  now  shut  up, 
though  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  as  it 
appears  to  be  in  a  perfectly  firm  state.  The  Ponte 
Pietra  is  another  singular  structure  of  great  antiquity, 
and  conducts  to  a  hill  on  which  are  still  to  be  seen  con* 
siderable  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
castle  or  palace  of  Theodoric,  or,  as  he  is  styled  by  the 
German  chroniclers,  Dietrich  von  Bern.  He  resided 
alternately  here  and  at  Ravenna ;  and  he  fortified  the 
city  with  a  strong  rampart,  considering  it  the  key  to 
the  rest  of  his  dominion^  it  being  situated  at  the 
southern  opening  of  the  grand  defile  connecting  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  a  garden 
consisting  of  ranges  of  terraces  in  the  style  of  Isola 
Bella,  from  which  is  obtained  a  most  delightful  and 
varied  prospect,  stretching  in  one  direction  as  far  a& 
Mantua,  and  in  the  other  to  Vicenza. 

*  Or  158  feet  Etiglish  measure. 
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Most  of  the  churches,  being  erected  before  any  at« 
tempt  was  made  to  revive  the  ancient  Roman  ordert, 
are  idtogether  in  the  Lombard  style ;  and  many  of  them 
are  singularly  curious  specimens  of  it,  exceedingly  well 
worth  tbe  architect's  study,  if  it  be  only  as  examples 
of  a  species  of  architecture  peculiar  to  Italy  during  the 
tniddle  ages,  and  altogether  so  different  in  its  spirit 
from  any  other  contemporary  mode  of  the  art,  because, 
notwithstanding  that  resemblances  to  them  may  be 
detected  in  some  parts,  it  is  quite  dissimilar  in  cha- 
racter, and  constituted  upon  other  principles  of  taste. 
Among  its  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  the  absence  of 
pinnacles  and  buttresses,  although  plain  and  slender 
pilaster-like  projections  on  the  surface  of  walls  are 
frequent;  likewise  the  pediment-formed  gable  with 
small  corbel  arches  beneath  its  inclined  cornices,  and 
divided  into  compartments  by  the  kind  of  pilasters  just 
specified.  To  these  may  be  added,  successive  tiers  of 
small  galleries,  or  else  ornamental  facings  to  the  wall 
resembling  them,  consisting  of  small  semicircular  arches 
on  columns.  The  windows  are  few  and  small;  and 
there  is  generally  a  half  pediment  or  gable  over  each  of 
the  side  aisles;  sometimes  in  continuation  of  that  in 
the  centre,  at  others  lower  down — a  disposition  that  we 
find  retained  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Palladio  and 
other  Italian  architects,  who  have  frequently  converted 
th^n  into  huge  and  most  hideous  scrolls,  thereby 
manifesting  a  very  puerile  and  vicious  taste^  and  utter 
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ignorance  of  all  proportion;    since,  however   pleasing 
they  may  be  for  detail,  such  waving  contours  become  as 
monstrous  as  they  are  unmeaning  when  applied  to  the 
larger  masses  and  features  of  a  building. 
.    The  Duomo,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  on  the  site  of 
a  temple  of  Minerva.     All  that  remains  of  the  original 
structure   is   some   small  marble   columns.     The   date 
of  the  present  edifice  may  be  assigned  to  the  twelfth 
century,  it  having  been  consecrated  by  Urban  HI.  in 
1187,  although  two  years  previously  a  council  had  been 
held  in  it,  at  which  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  and  Pope 
Lucius  III.  were  present.     The  front  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  resemble  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza;  but  the  likeness  extends  no  further  than 
to  style,  for   in  almost  every  other   respect   there   is 
scarcely  any  similarity  to  be  traced.     It  has  but  one 
entrance,  which  is  a  square-headed  door,  placed  within  a 
porch  or  recess  formed  by  columns  and  pilasters  re- 
tiring inwards  and  supporting  a  series  of  arches  and 
mouldings  highly  enriched.     The  two  outer  columns  are 
supported  on  griffins ;  a  mode  that  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  in  vogue  in  this  part  of  Italy  during  the  twelfth 
and   thirteenth    centuries.     The    interior    is    gloomy* 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  light ;  but  it  contains  some 
good  works  of  art,  especially  the  monument  of  Galeso^ 
bishop    of   Nichesole,    executed    by    Sansovino,    and 
adorned  with  figures  of  the  Madonna  between  St.  John 
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and  St.  Sebastian ;  a  bronze  crucifix  of  the  size  of  life, 
by  Vittoria,  and  an  exceedingly  fine  work  of  Titian's 
pencO,  representing  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  rich  arabesque  sculpture 
about  the  arches  of  the  side  altars;  and  over  one  of 
these  altars  is  a  small  sarcophagus  enclosing  the  ashes 
of  St.  Agatha. 

Still  more  interesting  than  the  Duomo  is  the  church 
of  San  Zeno,  for  which  tradition  claims  as  its  founder 
Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne;  yet  that  the  present 
building  must  be  later  by  several  centuries,  admits  of 
little  doubt.  The  fa9ade  is  of  more  regular  and  har- 
monious design  than  that  of  the  cathedral ;  like  which, 
it  has  only  a  single  door,  between  columns  resting  upon 
lions ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  entrance  are  eight  bas- 
reliefs  in  white  marble,  disposed  in  a  double  line  of  four, 
one  above  another.  The  centre  division  of  the  front, 
which  is  carried  up  higher  than  the  rest,  has  a  single 
large  circular  window,  of  plain  and  bold  design ;  but  it 
is  not  so  well  introduced  as  it  might  have  been,  because 
it  interrupts  the  slender  ribs  or  shafts  that,  surmounted 
by  capitals,  enrich  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  two  other 
divisions,  which  have  the  half  or  lean-to  pediment,  pos- 
sess no  other  ornament  than  these  shafts,  rising  quite 
up  to  the  sloping  cornice.  The  entrance  doors  are 
covered  with  bronze  reliefs  representing  scriptural  sub- 
jects, fiuid  some  legendary  ones  relating  to  the  history 
of  San  Zeno  himself,  who  certainly  had  a  most  fanciful 
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taste  in  working  miracles ;  one  of  those  ascribed  to  him 
being,  that  when  he  cooked  some  fish  for  the  messengers 
sent  to  him  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  one  fish,  which 
it  seems  they  had  stolen,  was,  to  their  great  confusion, 
quite  alive  when  placed  before  them,  thereby  con- 
victing them  of  their  knavery  I 

Down  into  this  church  there  is  a  descent  of  several 
steps,  and  a  corresponding  ascent  up  to  the  presbytery  or 
chdir,  beneath  which  is  a  subterraneous  chapel  or  crypt- 
The  side  aisles  are  divided  from  the  middle  one  by 
pillars  alternately  round  and  clustered,  supporting 
semicircular  arches ;  and  above  each  pair  of  arches  is  a 
small  round-headed  window.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  the  place  is  an  exceedingly  large  porphyry  basin, 
called  the  coppa  di  San  Zeno^  formed  out  of  a  single 
piece,  and  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  story  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  one 
quite  as  big  as  the  basin  itself;  for  it  is  said  that  it  was 
fetched  from  beyond  sea  by  a  devil  whom  the  saint  had 
expelled  from  a  possessed  person ;  and  that  after  he  had 
executed  his  task,  he  was  despatched  back  again  to  fetch 
the  foot  or  pedestal  on  which  it  stands :  which  feat  is 
nearly  the  counterpart  of  that  attributed  to  Abelard,  who 
conjured  a  huge  granite  basin  to  Salerno  by  similar 
assistance.  The  cloisters  attached  to  this  church  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  arches  springing  from  small  coupled 
columns  of  red  marble. 

After  San  Zeno,  the  church  of  Santa  Anasturia  is  one 
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of  the  most  interesting  for  its  architecture,  although  its 
exterior  has  never  been  completed.     Its  date  is  either 
die  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  the  arches  of  the  nave,  which 
are  six   in  number  on  each  side,  are  slightly  pointed. 
On  the  right  hand  as  you  enter,  tliere  is  a  fine  monu* 
ment^  adorned  with  figures  of  Christ  just  risen  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  two  soldiers.     It  is  that  of  Giano  Fregoso, 
to  whom  it  was  erected  by  his  son  in  1565,  and  is  tlie 
work   of  Cattaneo  of  Vicenza,  a  pupil  of  Sansovino. 
There  is  likewise  a  great  deal  of  sculpture  on  the  piers 
.  near  the  high  altar,  consisting  of  rich  arabesque  work, 
in  which  human  figures,  animals,  foliage  and  flowers, 
,&c.,  are  tastefully  intermingled.     In  all  probability  these 
ornaments  are  of  antique  workmanship,  and  were  brought 
hither  from  some  Roman  building ;  for  we  can  hardly 
imajgine  that  satyrs  and  bacchanalian  emblems  would 
Jbiave  been  introduced  into  embellishments  intended  for 
a  Christian  church.     Besides  sculpture,  we  here  met 
-  with  some  ancient  frescos ;  and  in  the  sacristy  is  a  highly 
esteemed  picture  by  Brusasorci,  a  Veronese  artist,  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  within  a  glory,  with  St.  Jerome, 
who  is  kissing  a  cross,  and  six  other  saintly  personages ; 
which,  taken  merely  as  figures,  certainly  exhibit  much 
nobleness  and  simple  dignity ;  yet  of  subject  or  meaning 
,    the  picture  must  be  confessed  to  contain  but  very  little. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  questioned,  in  opposition  to  the 
generally  received  notion  that  the  Catliolic  religion  is 
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tiighly  favourable  to  painting,  whe&er   ttie'itttiQifVOus 
piptures  of  this  gort,  for  which  was  the  chief  d^nandi 
did  not  rather   tend  to  deteriorate  art,  by  tlmri^tor 
^ured  inanity,  they  being  at  the  best  no  more-ithan 
groups  of  finely  painted  figures.      Such  subjects  nftxf- 
elude  the  higher  and  mental  powers  of  the  art^  €e«t«- 
fining  it  within  limits  that  almost  forbid  any  ^tercise  of 
the  imagination ;    and    consequently  encourage  iiltle 
more  than  mechanical  ability — thus  substituting  clever 
pencillers  for  artists  properly  so  styled.     Unless  therfe 
he  some  positive  intellectual  quality  in  a  picture,  finely 
drawn  academy  figures  and  well  disposed  draperies  are 
hardly  a  degree  higher   than   mere   flower-paiiiting -i- 
.certainly  possess  no  more  meaning. 
, :    This  mention  of  painting  naturally  suggests  some  men- 
tion likewise  of  that  deservedly  celebrated  artist,  Fisiolo 
-Cagliari,  better  known  as  Paul  Veronese  j  which  sdt- 
name  he  obtained  from  his  being  a  native  of  this  city. 
The  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  San  Georgio,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  that  saint,  is  the  chief  woric 
!  of  his  pencil  which  Verona  possesses,  and  exhibits  gr^tt 
mastery  of  hand,  and  much  splendour  of  colouring  and 
.composition.     This  noble   picture  was   carried   off  to 
:  Paris,  where  it  excited  much  admiration ;  and  during 
its  stay  there  it  underwent  the  process  of  repairing  and 
cleaning,  which,  though  it  has  removed  dirt,  has  aho 
injured  many  of  the  tints,  and  impaired  the  general  har* 
mony  of  the  piece. 


^^'9%(^*«huf^  of  Sm  Bernardino  deserves  to  he  visited 
he  ^ AiE^'  sJbit^  of  the  elegant  chapel  belonging  to  this 
F^llc^rnii  fiiiQily ;  a  rotunda  adorned  with  Corinthian 
oohimiis,   whose  shafts  have  spiral  flutings,  and  with 
pilasters  enriched  with  arabesques.     There  are  four  re* 
•oessesf  in  one  of  which  is  placed  the  entrance,  and  altars 
in  ijie  odiers ;  and  in  the  spaces  between  these  recesses 
utreiiiclies  containing  statues.     This  piece  of  architec- 
turcv  ^ich  is  executed  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone^ 
"feuiid  in  the  environs  of  Verona,  and  hardly  inferior  for 
fioeness  of  grain  and  colour  to  white  marble  itself,  was 
dbuilt  1>y   Sanmicheli,    or,   at  least,   after   his  designs. 
To    Michele    Sanmicheli,    whose    birthplace     it  was, 
Verona   is  also  indebted  for  some  of  its  noblest  mo- 
dem buildings ;  and  his  name  is  here  held  in  as  much 
esthfiatton  as  that  of  Palladio  is  at  Vicenza :  nor  is  it 
undeserving  the  honour  paid  it;  for  his  style  was  cer- 
tainly as  pure^  and  there  is  generally  greater  dignity  in 
his  designs  than  in  those  of  the  other.     There  is  an  air 
tif  dignified  simplicity  and  energy  in  the  fefade  of  the 
Pedazzo  Porapei,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  pointed 
x)ut  in  any  of  the  structures  of  the  same  class  erected  by 
Palladio.     It  has,  indeed,  been  objected,  that  in  this 
'and  most  other  of  his  palazzi  he  has  made  the  basement 
too   lofty;    yet,   although  not  in  conformity  with  the 
general  rule,  a  certain  character  of  grandeur  results  from 
this  .very  circumstance.      No  determinate  proportion, 
in   fact,   can  be  assigned  to  what   is   so  independent 
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of  the  order  as  a  substructure  which  is  not  a  mere 
gtylobate,  but  a  distinct  portion  of  the  elevation^  and 
which  may  internally  require  to  be  as  lofty  as  the  upper 
apartments.  Although,  too,  the  comparative  import* 
ance  of  the  order  itself  may  be  thus  in  some  degree 
lessened,  it  is  far  more  so  whenever  there  is  a  second 
order  above  the  first. 

By  the  same  architect  are,  likewise,  the  Canossa  and 
Bevilacqua  Palaces,  the  former  of  which  is  greatly  ad- 
mired for  its  interior  arrangement ;  and  the  latter  has  a 
commanding  fa9ade  of  rather  unusual  design;  but  it 
has  never  been  completed.  The  greater  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  antiques,  for  which  this  palace  once  was 
celebrated  is  now  dispersed.  In  order  to  prevent  their 
being  carried  off  by  the  French,  when  they  entered 
Verona,  the  finest  of  the  statues  were  concealed  in  some 
of  the  cellars ;  and  they  were  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  then  crown  prince,  now  king  of  Bavaria,  who  has 
since  added  them  to  the  other  treasures  of  plastic  art 
which  adorn  the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich. 

Having  begun  to  speak  of  Sanmicheli,  I  may  as  well 
observe  in  this  place  that  some  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  a  part  of  the  fortifications,  were  constructed  by  him ; 
for  he  was  no  less  eminent  in  military  than  in  civil 
architecture.  The  Porta  Nuova^  the  first  of  the  gates 
erected  by  him,  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  Doric 
t!olumns;  yet  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Porta  delPalio^ 
Which  is  an  extensive  edifice,  containing  guard*rooms  and 
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lockings  for  soldiers.  Externally,  it  is  of  white  marble, 
with  fluted  oolamns  of  the  same  order  as  the  precedingi 
whose  shafts  have  no  bases,  and  consist  each  of  them  of 
a  fflngle  piece.  Yet  the  works  of  Sanmicheli  appear  to 
be  considered  hardly  worth  notice ;  while  inferior  ones  by 
his  Vicentine  contemporary  are  extoUed  as  things  little 
short  of  prodigies;  so  much  does  reputation  depend 
upon  other  circumstances  besides  merit ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  numerousness  of  Palladio's  buildings  at 
Vicenza  may  have  obtained  for  them  that  attention  they 
would  otherwise  have  failed  to  excite.  Palladio,  besides, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  who  formed  a  system 
6f  domestic  architecture  founded  upon  the  ancient 
orders ;  yet  we  may  very  well  claim  for  Sanmicheli  some 
share  in  that  task,  wherein  he  preceded  rather  than  fol- 
lowed him,  and  certainly  showed  quite  as  much  judg- 
ment and  taste. 

If  they  are  reserved  in  speaking  of  Sanmicheli,  most 
travellers  who  visit  Verona  are  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  the  amphitheatre  or  arena,  as  it  is  here  called.  This 
edifice,  which  is  situated  in  the  Piazza  Bri,  is,  after  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  re- 
maining; its  extreme  length  and  breadth  being  506  and 
404  English  feet,  while  those  of  the  Roman  structure 
are  612  and  507 ;  and  their  heights  are  99  and  166 
respectively.  The  exterior  consists  of  three  tiei-s  of 
arches  with  pilasters  between  them,  which,  as  weU  as 
the  face  of  the  wall,  are  rusticated,  —  a  style  suitable 
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cnougli  to  such  a  structure ;  but  there  H  an  cbcpression 
of  greater  heaviness  in  the  upper  part  than  below,  the 
ardnes  of  the  third  story  being  narrower  than  those  of 
the  other  two,  and  consequently  the  piers  between  them 
wider,  as  are  likewise  the  pilasters;  which  latter  cir- 
euinstance  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  defect.  Far  more 
k  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  structure  itself  has  suffered 
so  much,  the  exterior  being  nearly  a  mass  of  niins^ 
only  four  arches  remaining  out  of  the  seventy-two 
fiNrming  its  circumference ;  besides  which,  it  is  encum^ 
^i^ed  with  shops  and  sheds,  that  produce  a  grotesquely 
humiliating  contrast.  Fortunately  some  pains  have  been 
taken  to  keep  up  the  interior ;  for  as  this  arena  used  to 
be  the  scene  of  judicial  combats,  during  the  thirteenth 
tentury,  it  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  re-^ 
move  any  of  the  materials ;  and  even  contributions 
were  afterwards  levied  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it 
iBto  repair,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  now  the 
OiOBt  perfect  work  of  the  kind  remaining.  This  amphi- 
theatre is  far  more  spacious  than  that  at  Nismes ;  nor 
does  it  fall  so  far  short  of  the  Coliseum  in  size  as  one 
would  expect,  considering  the  disparity  between  Verona 
isxd  Rome.  A  temporary  wooden  theatre,  or  rather  the 
sttige  of  a  theatre,  is  sometimes  erected  here  for  the  re~ 
presentation  of  dramatic  performances ;  but,  not  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  one,  I  cannot  speak 
either  as  to  the  character  or  the  effect  of  such  an  exhi- 
bition.' 
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The  cither  chief  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  are^  an 
arch  in  the  Corso^  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Porta 
de*  Barsari,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about 
the  year  265,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gailienus.  It 
consbts  of  two  arched  passages,  above  which  are  two 
tiers  of  small  arched  windows  and  pilasters,  which  give 
ike  whole  an  odd  appearance ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  account 
for  them,  except  by  supposing  that  some  otlier  edifice 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  original  structure,  and 
probably  continued  along  each  side  of  it  There  used 
likewise  to  be  another,  called  the  Arch  of  the  Oavii, 
and  which  had  Corinthian  columns,  with  niches  that  at 
one  time  contained  statues.  This  was  the  work  of 
Vitruvius  Cerdo,  the  freedman  of  Vitruvius,  who  i« 
known  to  have  been  a  native  of  Verona;  and  it  is  said 
to  have  possessed  great  merit,  both  for  the  good  taste 
displayed  in  it,  and  for  the  elegance  of  its  execution; 
but  it  was  taken  down  by  the  French,  under  the  pre* 
tence  that  it  only  obstructed  the  street  On  being 
informed  of  what  had  been  done.  Napoleon  was  es« 
ceedingly  displeased,  and  directed  that  it  should  be 
completely  rebuilt  on  the  very  same  spot ;  but  delays 
intervened,  and  the  subsequent  changes  in  political 
affairs  at  length  caused  the  project  to  be  laid  aside 
altogether. 

.Of  middle  age  antiquities  there  are  not  a  few. 
Exclusively  of  churches,  many  curious  bits  of  archi« 
tecture  arrest  the  eye   in  various  nooks  and  corneni 
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throughout  the  city  —  just  the  bits  which  one  would 
imagine  a  draftsman  would  be  eager  to  take ;  yet  most 
of  those  who  have  lately  visited  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  their  sketch-books  appear  to  have  scampered 
through  Verona  without  hardly  vouchsafing  a  glance 
at  it«  At  the  most,  they  have  given  us  but  three  or 
four  subjects,  whereas  it  would  afford  nearly  as  many 
hundred;  and  they  have  treated  Vicenza  even  still 
more  scurvily,  for  they  have  not  condescended  to 
exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the  untravelled  any  of  those 
wondrousj  and  it  should  seem  almost  inimitable,  ed^k^s 
which  are  declared  to  be  so  many  models  of  exquisite 
taste.  The  monuments  of  the  Scaligers,  however^ 
which  stand  opposite  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta  are  too 
singular  and  too  strikingly  picturesque  to  have  esoaped 
the  notice  of  the  penciL  These  tombs,  or  I  rather 
presume  cenotaphs,  erected  in  honour  of  Can  Grande 
the  First,  Lord  of  Verona,  and  two  other  individuals  of 
the  same  family,  are  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  may  be  considered  fine  specimens  of  the  Gothic, 
peculiar  to  Italy.  They  consist  of  large  sarcophagi 
resting  on  pillars,  beneath  canopies  composed  of  pointed 
arches  and  pinnacles,  and,  considering  their  age,  are 
still  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation,  and  display 
much  beauty  of  workmanship.  In  respect  to  these 
monuments,  I  do  not  greatly  dissent  as  to  their  general 
merit  from  the  opinion  of  Forsyth,  who  terms  them 
<f  models  of  the  most  degant  Gothic  -«-  light,  open,iipiry^ 
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full  of  Statues  caged  in  their  fretted  niches ;  yet,  slender 

as  they  seem,  their  tombs  have  stood  entire  for  five 

hmdred  years,  in  a  public  street,  the  frequent  theatre 

of  sedition.''     By  no  means,  however,  can  they  be  said 

to  be  of  the  most  elegant  Gothic,  unless  as  far  as  Gothic 

and  Lombardic  can  be  considered  synonymous  terms ; 

neither  are   they  light,  in    the  artistical  meaning   of 

that  ^thet,  because,  although  not  massive  in  their  con* 

structkm,  they  are  marked  by  an  air  of  heaviness  in 

their  composition  and  details.     The  Can  Ghrande  above 

mentioned,  who  became  lord  of  Verona  in  1312,  was 

the  patron  of  Dante ;  and  it  was  under  his  protection, 

and  within  the  walls  of  Verona,  that  the  illustrious  bard 

commenced  his  poem  —  an  extraordinary  work,  of  which 

it  has  been  rather  quaintly  observed,  that  it  is  now 

more  admired  than  read,    and  more  frequently  read 

than  admired.     It  is  certainly  one  which  requires  much 

previous  study  b^re  it  can  be  relished,  or  even  under* 

stood  ;  yet  one  might  imagine  it  to  be  particularly  easy 

to  be  comprehended,  and  more  than  usually  attractive^ 

Dante  being  almost  one  of  the  first  books  which  is  put 

into  the  hands  of  those  who  begin  to  study  the  language. 

Although,  therefore,  not  the  birthplace  of  the  great 

father  of  Italian  poetry,  Verona  is  entitled  to  claim  him 

in  some  degree  as  her  own  —  the  child  of  her  adoption, 

to  whom  she  granted  an  asylum.     She  has,  however, 

not  a  few  eminent  names  besides  to  boast  of,  both 

aoci^it   and    modem;     Catullus,    Cornelius    Nepos^ 
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PJUiiy,  Gi^lio  Gesare  Bordone^  better  known  its  'JaUw 
Qeiftr  Soaliger ;  Paul  Veronese,  Maffei ;  toiwhom  tiluikf 
k^a^id^d  the  two  PindeDionti,-  Giovanni  aiid'%pditlD;^ 
b^thiofwhom  make  some  figure  in  modern  Italmnpoe&yi' 
Xb^  former  of  these,  namely,  the  Marcbese  Gibi^mni^r 
ifhp  was  born  in   1755,  distinguished  himsetf  *  by  ftutf' 
volumes  of .  tragedies,  which  he  gave  to  the  Hiorld  budcJt^ 
the  denomination  of  ComponimentiTeatrali.  While  the^^ 
p^jWHQSfi  much   merit  of  another  kind,  they  ha?e^'«iiMi^ 
that  of  being  far  better  adapted  to  representatioii  ^^Mu^ 
tho  frigid  declamatory  scenes  of  Alfieri,  to  Whdot  hisi^ 
staflids  in  direct  opposition.     Still  more  ce)ebmfM'%' 
his  brother,  the  Cavaliere  Ippolito  Pindemontei  %bdld 
Eiustles,   Sermoni,   and    Poesi     Campestri    lire    Welt' 
known,  in  England.     The  last  menticmed  contain,   M 
fieti  some  passages  highly  complimentary  to  us  dn  the 
beauty  of  our  parks  and  gardens,  on  which  the  poet 
deleants  in  terms  quite  as  rapturous  as  an  English 
tmviriltia:  can  possibly  do  on  the  beauties  of  Aiisonian 
landiCftDe* 

Guriottty  led  us  in  quest  of  the  reputed  tomb  of  that^ 
(w  Capolet,  who  is  so  highly  indebted  to  the  genius  cf 
Shaiespeare;  for  by  him  has  she    been    rendered   the 
pMtie  ideal  of  passionate  romantic  attachment  in  her 
seK{    to    him   she    owes   far   more   than    to   all    the ' 
IcaUatt .  •  noveiilts   who    have    given  the  story  of  hltk' 

m 

disaii^roas  love.     We  accordingly  proceeded  to  a  gartMi' 
near  the  b^te-menttcmed  Porta  de^  Borsari,  eliger  td' 
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InsMd  J[u|i«tV  tomb ;  not,  indeed,  expecting  to  meet 
witk:  w  (Object  of  a  particutar  interest,  otherwise  than 
(iw >tba  AMOdationt  connected  with  it,  but  still  hoping 
dr ba^  showa  something  that,  by  a  little  stretch  of  fiuicy, 
vwiapigbt  coQceiire  to  have  contained  the  mortal  remains 
fiC.«iQh'a|>iece  of  perfiN^tion.      The  reality,  if  reality 
iadiied   it  was,  turned  out  to  be  so  grotesque,  unro* 
ffaotic)  and  onpoetical,  that  if  for  the  instant  we  were 
sbasl^Qd>  we  were  the  next  moment  ready  to   laugh. 
Wjb^  wo  were  looking  about  for  the  promised  tomb  — 
(flffi  iQiQetfaing  bearing  the  resemblance  to  one, — our 
a|te{itioii   was  directed  to  a  dirty  old   stone   trough, 
res^lliblii^  what  may  frec^uently  be  seen  in  England 
bjNieath  a  common  pump  I     What  a  shrine  for  true 
lovers  to  laake  a  j»lgrimage  to,  in  order  to  breathe  out 
their  fervent  sighs  and  adjurations  before  it  I     Few  will 
either  bdieve,  or  care  to  be  convinced,  that  such  a 
mean-looking  object-  was   the   tomb  of  Juliet  at  allf 
unless,  indeed,  their  ^*  glamour  might ''  of  enthusiastic 
imagination  and  credulity  combined  should  be  able  to 
metamorf^KMe  it,  in  their  eyes,  into  an   elegant  sar- 
cophagus, worthy  to  contain  the  fair  form  of  Romeo's 
yoothful  love.     Love  himself,  they  say,  is  blind  ;  and, 
truly,  he  must  have  been  blind  here  if  he  was  at  all 
ooncemed .  in  choosing   this  vile  horse^trough  for  the 
purpose  to    which  it  is  said   to   have   been    apfdied. 
Equally .  blind  and  whimsical   must  be   the   maudlin 
enthusiasm  which  has  induced  maChy  to  carry  off  chip- 
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pings  of  tlie  stone ;  and  many  of  these  precious  reUes, 
it  seems,  have  been  set  in  gold,  in  rings,  and  other 
trinkets,  doubtless  as  potent  talismans  and  amulets, 
working  miracles  of  constancy  in  the  wearers.  Since 
they  must  have  a  Juliet's  tomb,  I  wond^  they  have  liot 
manufactured  somediing  more  passable -''-^something 
t(iat  might  be  looked  at  without  a  shrug  or  a  laUgh  — 

;  something,  in  short,  more  imposing  than  this  piece,  of 

;  imposition. 

..    .With  the  exception  of  this  arrant  humbug,  we  Imduo 

VfVpf^n  to  be  at  all  dissatisfied  with  Verona,  which,  bo  Sbly 

^i^op)  ffiUing  short  of  our  expectations,  exceeded  tbem. 
,3e8i4ef^  thpse  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  many 

tOtlier  churches  exceedingly  well  worth  visiting,  either 
on  account  of  their  architecture,  or  the  works  of;  art 
they  contain.  The  Museum  of  antiques  also^  which 
was  founded  by  Maiiei,  the  author  of  ^^  Verona  lUustrala," 
is  well  worth  seeing,  notwithstanding  that  it  possesses 
few  statues,  the  collectjion  consisting  principally  of>  in* 
scriptions  and  r^ieCs,  which  are  classed  as  Etrurian, 
Greds,  and  Rpipan*  This  Museo.  Lapidario,  a$  Au  is 
here  named,  and  which  is  just  by  both  the  I^iazgi^  Br& 
and  the  Tciatro  f^ilannonipo,  has  some  pretensions  ex- 
ternally, having  an  Jpnio  portico,  although  In  a  ratl^er 
heavy  taste  ;  but  within  the  apartments  ia*e.  low  .«nd 
eonfined.  Bfe^des,  whiqh,  it  must  be  f^nfessed  that  little 
attention  se^ms.to  be  bcatpw^d  upon  it.  There  is  no 
catalogue  of  its  contents^  nor  any  one  to  explain  them ; 
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flndy  although  Mailbi  had  engravings  made  of  some  of 
th^m-^very  mediocre  ones,  too,  in  regard  to  execution,-^ 
.^hey^  have  not  as  yet  been  described  :  whereas  it  irtiduld 
be^ne  object  of  all  such  establishments  to  facilitate  artd 
difluae  tfaestudjr  of  the  monuments  deposited  in  thMi 
;l^^]iplanatloAa  literary  as  well  as  graphic.  * 

ifliift  Gorso  of  Verona  is  gay ;  not,  indeed^  after  the 

faikkyfi  of  the  Strada  Toledo  at  Naples,  which  is  by  fkr 

too  hurly-burly  in  its  liveliness,  but  in  a  more  sober  a^d 

decorous  style.     The  shops  look  inviting,  and  the  ^afi§s, 

^widi  their  silk  curtains,  still  more  so.     Thei*e  is  quite 

stir  and  bustle  enough  without  that  incessant  scampering 

-:  tq>  and  down,  and  that  furious  pushing  and  scrambKlig 

al^ong^  which  in  more  senses  than  one  struck  us  so  much 

un  the  Toledo.     The  people,  too,  seem  far  more  good- 

'  hdmoared,  obliging,  and  civil ;  certainly  many  degrees 

'  Imb  indolent,  as  well  as  less  boisterous:  all  which  is  to 

<  be  taken  into  account  in  striking  a  balance  between  the 

two   places  :    not,    indeed,  that  they  have   ever  bf^n 

compared  tc^ther,  for  they  are  in  almost  every  respect 

antithetical*     Were  the  alternative  put,  one  would  lin- 

dotfkbtedfy  rather  forego  seeing  Verona  than  Naples ;  but 

for  a  sojourn  of  any  length,  Verona  would  obtoin'my 

pi^ferencet  nor  is  Algarotti's  commendation  of  it  at  all 

tiboiavoiuiible.     The  country  around  it  is,  in  fact^  of 

lilie  ftibst  deligfatftil  character,  and  oilers  sites  ^  the 

'Study  of  the  landscape-painter  quite  equal  to  tmy  that 
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the  enyirons  of  Naples  affords,  with  the  exception  of 
there  being  no  coast  scenery. 

Verona  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Louis 
XVIII. ;  but  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  it  as 
his  asylum,  else  here  he  might  have  considered  himself 
indemnified,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  for  his 
privations  and  misfortunes.  As  for  ourselves,  our  sojourn 
iii4tv:^9!;A|i  mom  brief  than  we  could  have  wished,  4l^tigh 
qnitdHs  long  BS  was  consistent  with  our  other  tt^Velling 
arra'tii^em^hts. 
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^P^BJr£t    to    THB    LAOO    DI    OARDiU -*- PSSCHIVItA.  -^ 

^jftl^. MAHCO.  ^r-^  BRSSCJA.  —  OTRESTS    AND    BH»9.  --^ 

MODERN   CATHEDRAL. ANTIQUITIES.  —  LASSAii«K*  .  . 

The  first  place  of  any  impoitance  which  we  reached 
after  leaving  Verona  was  Peschiera,  on  the  boundary  of 
the  Veronese  territory,  and  at  the  south-east  point  of 
the  Lago  di  Grarda,  whose  expanse  of  waters,  deeply 
tinted  with  blue,  resembles  an  inland  sea,  enclosed 
by  picturesquely  indented  and  almost  serrated  shores. 
Peschiera,  which  We  only  passed  through,  is  so  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  that  it  appears  almost 
impregnable;  and  for  these  it  is  mainly  indebted  to 
Augereau,  who  put  it  into  this  strong  state  of  defence 
against  the  Austrians.  Yet  the  town  itself  is  far  firom 
being  a  considerable  one,  since  it  contains  no  more 
than  3000  inhabitants.  The  country  hereabouts  has 
been  rendered  sufficiently  memorable  in  modern  mili- 
tary history  by  various  contests  between  the  French 
and  Austrians ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  interesting  on 
account  of  its  own  natural  beauties,  and  for  the  many 
poetical   associations   connected  with    the    lake,  —  the 
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ajncient  Beii'acus,  celebrated  by  Virgil  and  Catullus*  As 
yke  passefd  along  its  western  side,  we  had  a  noble  view  of 
Ae  d^pfosite  one^^  which  is  backed  by  lofty  mouhtainouij 
Mlls^'aindy'aHiotig  the  rest,  by  that  called  Mount  Baldo* 
lir'wias  nedr  this  that  Fracastorius,  that  eminent  mastet* 
tti'mtideni  Latin  poetry,  had  a  delightful  thottgh-  ve%y 
tteiyfehtations  villa,  commanding  views  on  almo^  <>very 
S3e^— 'a  diversified  prospect  over  an  expanse t)feamitfy 
sti^tbh&g' to  Verona  itself,  and  marked  by  a  fascinatStig 
ihtetmittture  oFwild  and  cultivated  scenery  —  of  land- 
idip^^duftihg  from  the  stern  and  dignified,  ta  the 
)nAiiling  tad  luxuriant.  The  promontory  of  SermibiK^ 
ib'the  sotithern  extremity  of  the  Garda^  was  the  favourite 
Yi^treat'of 'Catidhis;  and  its  charms  have  been  extolled 
l^Mtii  iti  a  little  poem  remarkable  for  a  touching  straiii 
iM^%€^fidern^  tW  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
^^fl^ttiln^blfe  and  nauseous  licentiousness  fof  ^Uicb  the 
writer  iiij  ildteil  to  a  degree  deservedly  rettdetitig'  hfe 
•ktn^  «  me^oriym  for  lubricity  and  impurity.  ^  ' 
^^'^The  Gaida  has  been  compared — in  regard  t6  ft^oi  at 
^let-^  with  t;6ch  Lomond )  but  it  is  of  eo^sid^ftbly 
j^ittater  extent,  being  about  thirtynsix  Italian  ^iles  in 
leiigth  from  north  to  south ;  and  as  greatly  is  the'^Seotch 
'Takla'^^tii^ieteed  by  the  Italian  one  in  othe^:  i^pieets 
l^idSes  tiiose  of  length  and  superficies.  It  5§  *  V^ly 
-i^arkable^irkimst^iice  in  the  Oairda,  that  th^  sdightekt 
^inid'kiffie^'iCs  surftioe;  and  it  is  frequently  igitat^  to 
siich'a  dej^ree  ks  to  be  perfectly  templ^stoo^s^'  ai)d  io 


^9^\irtv^,^ifihsff^t^  of  a  boisterous  sea,  penV  HP;.^4 
fAn&iod,iii^,t)y  la^d;  for  which  singular  irritajbilij(jr  .\%^ 
^  \^Pt.  Rioted  by  the  poets*  But  whether  this  be» 
O^ijo^  chiefly  to  i^  form  of  the  surrounding  mouqtaiiiSsE 
aofO^t^'Strpi^  currents  of  air  so  occasioned,  or  to , sub* 
tfiorai^fpus  eayities,  has  not  been  determined,  ,  As .  w^ 
belled  itrinqne  of  its  more  placid  moods,  1  cannot  iHpea)c 
j^^fl^i^iy^y  ac)  to  the  effect  when  its  mass  of  waters  ^X!^ 
bflttved  jup,  but  should  conceive  it  to  be  very  mag- 
]|ifi(e0i|t.;  -  and  it  has  been  described,  by  those  who  have 
JE)^ea;Ao  ,^tunate  as  to  witness  it,  as  most  impeti,|ou^ 
ytwt^etilarly.  when  accompanied  with  a  ia^d  i^torm^ 
4^iotb€^  property  of  die  Garda  is,  that  it  never  freezeifi 
ibt  the  cold  be  ever  so  intense:  on  the  qpptrary^  tbf 
vWfiler  is  of  a  warmer  temperature  during  the  wipt^f 
ihfui  in  the  summer  season.  This  lake  also  contains 
many  different  sorts  of  fish,  one  of  which»  caUecl  l^-t)^ 
j^tiyes  eatpsa^  is gready  esteemed  for  its  flavour*  .  r ;,v. 
We  made  a  halt  at  the  little  town  of  San  Miutcq,  whip)) 
JS  a^rdeably  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  .Qairda,,and 
.OioiitaiQs  many  shops  under  arcades.  We  found  thfit 
tho^hpteLcoald  boast  of  having  entertained,  many  p^- 
IQMgeSk^di^tkictipn,  including  no  leas  a  ope  than  tl?^ 
Jali0r£inpe|t>rof  Austria^aB.was  tei^tified  by.an  inscrip^iipp 
iij^Mcb^  met;9ur  eyef(  as^j^oo^  as  we  entered  U^  l^use. 
)@ftt^«r€r  l^^QOw.  Qea§ed  t^  put  ai^  jEs^  in,  sjif:^^ .  t^- 
m^mfA^^h^ingf'm.the  course  ofj>wrjoui^eir. through 
:  ItalfTf  leajf^ipb^  that  they  afibrfi  -no  pledge  ior^  superior 
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acopn^i^fiatipii ;  aiid»  indeed,  a^  th^rc;  %Jia  Qtb^jiboUfl 
in  t^)e  w^ole  place^f  travellers  of  aU^  4/^^s,  wfa^the|\ 
crowned  heads  er  only,  hatted  onesy  must^if-lbey^toj) 
at  all^  l^  content  with  what  this  one  affords,  /t  Howev^r^ 
^e, had  no  reason  to  complain,  ibr  we  h^  sonicf  mpftl 
excejjei^t  iwine,  far  superior  to  any  we  could  o1[>t4Mn:  d| 
Venjcei  or  than  we  had  tasted  since  w^  left  thatipHusei 
]F^  ^.^il'^'  ^^  house  seemed  to  be  unusuaUj  d^voiit^ idl 
the  b^^hambers  being  furnished  with  a  picture  iOf  -^le 
Vijrgip,  under  each  of  which  was  a  cup  co^itainiiig  yijucd 
piijsses  fpr  holy  water;  but  from  what  source  tliese  ves«^)a 
a^^  ^epl^njshed  as  often  as  there  is  occasion,  I  eanaot 
gjUi^i^  U9lea&  the  good  folks  have  also  a  holy  pump  or 
cii^e,rn^  i^hence  it  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  and  iti. 
apy  ^quj^tity.  These,  it  will  be  said,  are  exceedingly 
hairn^es^  supersktitioos,  at  which  no  one  need  be  scan->>^ 
dflJii^d^  r  vet,  if  importance  be  attached  to  theih,  ha^W 
c^^^they  be; SQ  coiisidered  j  while  if  there  be  »0pe^  they. 
b^cwn,e  little  less  than  a  profane  mockery  ev^en  on 
th^-jjarjt  pf  those  who  thus  profess  to  m^ke  a  show  ^  of 

jjLjl  j^c(r?g  (he  road  from  Verona.w^.h«d>Qbserv;ed  a 
gr|^at^,tja^ffic;bQth  .of  travellers  and  hieavily  laden;  oart» 
and<  waggon^,  ai^s  on  reaching  Brescja,  (bund  it^^- struts 
exj^jliit^inptoros!  of  considerable  p^miperci^-actjivilyii' 
So^ftr^  indeed,  it  ^lay  claim  a  spperiority  over  Yeropa^ 
bu^  in  .^ye^yv other  resp^t  it  falls  greatly :. short  of  it; 
though,, the,  sign^  of  :pro(^erity  and  industry  are.  «o 
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fieikMies  ; 't^; Whait  is  8till  niofe  in  fiiv6iir  of'^iiiis'^^ace 
i^'  ihe(^tri^fiie^urte6usne^  md  affabflity  %^iSfi1^nii 
ad'pfttf A&lent '  W  trait  in  the  people;  wlib  ii?e  liW^s^ 
li^^&i  ^P^heiiity  beyond  those  of  almost  any  otbelr  'feaff 
of  Ifilj^'   Tbere  is  something  ftatik  and  generous  iS^ 
iteir bhy^loghomy,  which  seems  to  invite  confidence/" "^ 
^•fii^e8cHc4tbe  capital  of  a  province,  and,  after  Milaif^  the 
md^t^hr^piol^ht  city  in  what  was  Cisalpfn^  (jrad),  is' 
sitlibfe^  bri  th6  very  skirts  of  the  Alps;  whence  'Jt'wiif 
ifri^r^is  a*  ttraveller  differently,  accordingly  as  lie  Visits^ 
it-^wf '^rst  (griterfng  Italy,  or  after  h^  has  fkihinaHsedf 
himself  with  the   scenery  of  more  southern  dieitfidW.^ 
lb  Usdie^dolbreesses  from  the  mduntairis '  liii^^ilg  pj^^ 
tifolaiiy  •  grateftil,   after  journeying  sh  long  thtttugH'* 
dttJt$  Knd  heiat;  '  Th6  city,  which  is  one  of  soine  itttS^ 
qtltp^  id  ibrtified,  atid  defended  by  a  ditadel  standiiig^ 
upm  a  hiri^t;'    Its  older  history  ihferms  us  thit  it ^  W& 
taken'  >by   Chatiertiagne,   and  atiricixed   to  the    b^l^i''^ 
pMsesBioiis  he  wrested  from  the  Lombdrds,  Who^H^jien!* 
its  former  masters.     Some  centuries  later,  it  suifercfd^ 
noit  liiittte-froftith^ ferocious  and'  desolating  fends  be- 
twewrth^'^udR  aAd  Ghibelines;  About  Which  jpenb^  ft  "^ 
witeC'di*?siefeite'^ef  many  cruelties  cotnitiitted  by  the^^Mtll-^*^ 
lestf.ikid^nd,  LcTrd  of  Padim ; ^Mtist^f  wfiom Bs^dtehil^  ^ 
jusdye^iisighed  taitifatnous  distinction  in  'his  Iftfi^}),^*'^ 
where^he  iJaces  hfei  in  W  stream  of  bbifii^blbd^W*-^ 
compaMy  with  Al^atider,  and  with  Dionysttis,  the  tyWit? 
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€i  Sicily :  so  that  if  the  Macedonian  .cquid  not  ei^apei 
we:  jxi$Q^  suppose  that  Napoleon  is  now  gone  to ,  bec^i; 
them  company*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  w^  scourged 
by^  jterri^le  visitation  of  the  plague,  which  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  no  &iwer  than  25,000  of  the  inhabitant^y 
oar  about  half  the  amount  of  the  present  population.    { 


'^'Then  only  wailings  broke  the  horrid  calm, 
. ;  Uq^fttural,  of  streets  in  deathlike  stillness  hush'd:; 
Stillness  and  solitude  —  not  as  of  night 
Alia  night's  repose,  nor  of  th*  unconscious  tomb/ 
^^t  OS  of  life  benumb'd  to  outer  sense,         ^ 
Y^e^the  heart  throbs  with  the  intensest -w^e^" 
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^  In  more  recent  times,  it  has  also  been  subjected  >to 
some  calamities;  among  others,  to  one  which  occurredi 
in  the  year  1769,  when  the  lightning  happening/ to 
strike)  a  tower  containing  a  store  of  gunpowder^  a  m0st> 
terrific  expk>sion  took  place,  by  which  ^lOO  persons, 
lost  their  lives,  and  many  others  were  .more  or  les^ 
wounded. 

>  Though  the  streets  are  naiTow  and  form  a  maz^  of 
intricate  windings,  rather  bewildering  to  a  strai^ge^^ 
they  deserve  to  be  commended  both  for  their  ^leanli^m^ 
WKl-th!^  excidlence  of  their  pavement;  which  jatteir^.^f 
l^d  do.WA  somewhat  after  the  principle  of  a  rsL^r^f^. 
there  being  lines  or  rails  of  smooth  stones  in  the  track 
pf  the  wheels  of  carriage^ ;  owing  to  which  there  is  none 
of  that,  dinning  rattle  occasioned  by  vehicles  upon  qqw^ 
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mta>^  pfLv^bii^nt^  but  the  wheels  roU  along  the  hsrd 
sitiooth  sulrfiieie  aii  on  a  firm  turnpike-road.  Of  couney 
atjBOb  ncMde  t^  that  jarring  is  felt,  which,  in  Lopdon  and 
uso&i  'Other  large  cities,  causes  the  houses  to  vibrate 
firm^ilietr  foundations  to  their  topmost  stories* 

Brescia  abounds  with  shops,  most  o£  which  are 
beneath  arcades ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
s^pear  to  be  occupied  by  jewellers  and  manu&cturers 
of  trinkets.  These,  I  suppose,  find  their  account  in  the 
taste^  univeiiBa)  among  their  countrywomen,  for  adorning 
their  heads  with  high  combs,  and  a  profusion  of  large 
pins  stuck  into  their  hair.  I  should  imagine,  too,  that 
the  trade  of  fan-making  must  be  a  tolerably  flourishing 
oiie,'  since  the  fan  makes  an  indispensable  part  of 
ttie  equipment  of  all  females,  even  of  those  in  tha 
very  lowest  mnks.  Compared  with  many  other  Italian 
ei1^,  Brescia  Jms  but  few  architectural  objects  of  any 
Bfote !  iamohg  those  which  deserve  to  be  specified,  is  ike 
Fediazzo  del  Commune,  or  Town  Hall,  said,  I  know  not 
how  truly,  to  be  the  work  of  Bramante.  Besides  the 
dnclent  cathedral  *,  there  is  a  modem  one,  erected  not 
fer-ifk)ih  it,  on  a  splendid  scale,  by  the  ardiitect 
Vieaiftinh  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  does  not 
llick'  ^^ahbdlishment,  being  decorated  with  numeroua 
aUfttt^  bai-relids,  and  other  sculptm*es  ;  and  has,  more« 

*  "  The  original  Duomo,"  says  Hope,  "  is  a  very  old  rotunda^ 
built  in  stone,  and  ascribed  to  thi6  Lombard  kfngs.^  — ^ui.  of 
Af^ekHeeturt^  cbaj>;  xxxi.  *         •  *    -    ,  '  * 
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6i§r^  ^' hobte  cupola;  ^hich  latter  cbhtributes  liot  a 
JmK^Wttie  dlr  of  splendour  which  marks  the  interior.    ' 

•^  Tot' fiiiUcli  of  the  display  which  it  makes  this  eoi- 
fi«'i8?rriflebt!ed  to  Cardinal  Quirini,  the  same  niuhin- 
cttii^lft^s&te  ^ho  founded  the  public  librai^.  In  tnis 
^HiMjfi  thefe^s  a  cross  which  is  regarded  as  ah  object 
oP4jfe8tiHar  sanctity,  it  being  firmly  believed  — Jby  tlie 
dbkh^dri  pieople,  at  least —  to  be  a  &c-simile  of,  atlct  cbti- 
ti^lhp^fy  with,  that  which  showed  itself  to  tldnff^tme 
ih' th^  lieavens ;  though  what  proof,  at  tliis  distance  of 
iRike^  6ktt  be  given  of  its  being  so,  no  one,  I  believe^  can 
^y.  "  Thei^  is  no  doubt  that  the  i^rholfe  1^  a^mere 
ik#iM6h,'  got  up*  to  impose  upon  the  ci^ulit^'ofihe' 
nifiititiidcf,' who  are  never  backward  in  showiiig  flJe 
fe^tiy  of  flieir  belief  in  all  such  immateri^  mt^ers!'^ 

^'^Be  afcoVe-meritioiied  Vantfaii  is  also'  the  Architect  of 
tHK^tfie^  cWnetety  which  has  been  formM  witlioul!  't%¥ 
^Bsof^tfie^  chy,  not  far  from  one  of  tW|;^t&,''^Kf 
^tifcli^sWtiut  with  much  taste.  ^    '^    v-.^o.r. 

•"^Not  iteuiy  yi^ifiht  tigo,  some  antiquities  Wre  dxcavatetf 
dtfii  rid;  where  thete  had  long  stood  \hk  uj^per  ^ai^iPoV^ 
theMiSftoFa  column  imbedded  in  tlie  W){f,  arid'WMcfe^' 
ofce>^do!d  imi^ne,  might  before  halve  lied 'to  tfee^^itlfii^ 
dtisibn  tiiat  *die  Remains  of  sonie  ecfifice;  fP  n?rihliig^}'^ 
WdtBd 'fefe  aiscbver^  tipofi  digging  Ae'grotfncC  ^PR^ 
hlftj'ndw  Been  dbiie:  the  ekrth  tiai^beetf  c1e^^^S«^^' 
fdf  U%onkfdeAiae  si^e,^  tod  tfee  i«*ole  ^xc^^^^^^  lo^A^ 
h&-fift^  =  thel<)S?cE '  ■'  Oh  Viftertng  it;^  we  obyii^ea  ''%^ 
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Dumber  of  mutilated  columns^  inscriptions,  and  frag- 
ments  of  various  kinds,  lying  about;  and  afterwards 
ascended  a  fligbt  of  steps,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
several  large  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  originally 
bdpnging  to  «  temple  that,  according  to  an  inscription 
911  tike  fiieze,  was  built  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
the.  Christian  era,  and  was  dedicated  to  Vespasian. 
BQrpii4  .  these  columns  has  been  erected  a  modern 
building,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  containing 
^  nif^Pf  apartments  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
a  museum*.  The  floors  are  paved  with  marble,  and  the 
walls,  covered  with  sepulchral  slabs  and  inscriptions,  so 
nupi^roysy  that  it  would  require  a  volume  to  specify  and 
tle^ribe  th^;  but  at  present  they  are  very  little 
known,  no  publication  as  yet  having  appeared  relative 
to  tjiepi^  In  each  room  is  an  ancient  altar ;  that  in  the 
qe^tr^  onef  more  remarkable  for  size  than  beauty, 
Imxfg  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  double  that 
measure  in  length,  but  constructed  only  of  bricks 
x^4ely..put  together.  There  are  likewise  many  busts 
af  gi)t  bronze :  but  by  very  far  the  most  valuable  and 
infy^Xf^jiBf  object  in  the  whole  coUection,  is  a  bronze 

atadie  of  Victory,  with   expanded    wings,    holding  a 

*"  • « .      •  ■  ■    '  '  ■>■  ■ 

sluf^  in  its  .left,  and  a  pen  in  its  right,  hand.    It  is 

^  ^ ..  ■     ^. 

abofit  se^^  feet  high»  and  is  considered  by  9II  con* 
noisseurs  and  imtiquaries  who  have  seen  it  to  be  the 
finest  wprk  of  t)ie  kind  that  has  yet  been  any  where 
discpyer^ .  When  it  was  fir^t  excavated^  a  gold  figure. 
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dbont  twenty  inches  hig)v  representing  a  captive  with 

fais  hands  tied  behind  him,  was  discofered  at  its  fe^t. 

There  are  ako  many  other  fragments  in  metals  and 

bronze,  which  apparently  were  ornaments  belonging  to 

the  temple;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  more  wduld  be 

brought    to  light  should  the  excavatitms  be  Resumed. 

In  fact,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  must  be 

many  remains  of  antiquity  still  lyif^  buried  in  various 

parts  of  Brescia,  for  part  of  an  amphitheatt'e'  han'  b^n 

.^d^scovered   in  a  garden;  but  the  prpprietptr  >^.^^t 

allow  any  further  researches  to  be  made  ]0b  the  ispot, 

ilhless  he  can  obtain  his  own  price  beforehand  for'lthe 

grpund.     Still,  it  will  perhaps  be  said  that,  as  faj^pis 

regards  buildings,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  any  diing 

'tmpcyrtant  being  now  brought  to  light,  since  we  already 

possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  specimens  taoMtVvinc^^ys 

that  there  was'  a  remarkable  sameness  pervading  i^eh 

class    of   anciSht    buildings.       Nearly   eyery,   temjple, 

theatre,  or  aipphitheatre  appears  to  hare  been  planned 

liceording  to  orte  idea,  the  ehief  different^  between  tme 

and  another  lying  in  their  dimensions,  or  tneM' ^91^- 

^a^i^tal  details;  and  in  respect  tO' the  last  we  havi6  by 

^  thi*  time  vigrieties  enow  tb  prove  that,  qiiite  coiitrar^io 

^^t(^bUahed  modern  practice,  tl^e  an^i^i^s,^9;^jed  .^)||^- 

:^<4el7es'a8  much  latitude nn  th|s  respect  as  4li^  t>b8erfiifed 

irtrictness  in  F(e^ard  to  plan,  d&p6sMon,  ^aiid  i;<^if«Bral 

^|prina  of  th^ir  Jjuildii]^  h^r^lya^yrtWP  ,^?c^iWi^^^^ 

the   same    order  being   alike:    whereas    our  modern 
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ucfyiaU  iweem  to  make  a  positive  merit  of  stereotyping 
their  detail  and  giving  va  precisely  the  same  order  over 
and*  oyer  again.  Tbis  is  notoriously  the  case  with  the 
modem  dassic,  whose  bald  and  frigid  edifices  in  the 
British  capital  have  obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of 
5riic  MAcaiBns.*^ 


r'}j*^Sowe  of  the  profession  have  begun,  at  length,  to  discoTer 

.  that  the  .ancients  entertained  far  more  liberal  and  artist-like  notions 

in  regard  to  the  orders,  than  modern  writers  and  practitioners  have 

''  Idfth^rto  done ;  and  further,  that  merely  to  continue  copying  a  few 

,  lofrtlieir' examples  of  them  is  not  the  very  best  way  of  ever  being 

able,. to  rival  them.    How  Mr.  Savage's  recent  pamphlet,  entitled 

**  Observations  on  Styles,"  is  relished  by  his  professional  brethren, 

^  ^1  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certainly  bold  enough  in  the  views  it 

^ipkQB,  sod  denounces  copying  and  adherence  to  precedents  alto* 

gether.    But  it  unfortunately  happens  that,  although  people  call 

'  oiit  for  originality,  the  least  attempt  at  originality  is  no  sooner 

"  'msteiflBsted,  than  it  is  instantly  reprobated  as  something  monstrous, 

qypiiridoufy  whimsical,  outre,  barbarous,  &c. :  therefore,  I  suppose 

our  architects  must  go  on  hashing  up  Grecian  and  Gothic  to  the 

'  enid  of  the  chapter.    Perhaps  Mr.  8.'s  own  practice  does  not 

'tSMittij  sqainre  with  his  doctrine;  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  leam 

,  ttuit  |i9  has  ever  4one  himself  what  he  so  strongly  recommends  to 

others.    But  what  makes  Mr.  S.  write  so  savagely  against  amateurs^ 

w^m  he  affects  to  treat  with  the  greatest  contempt  ?    It  is  not 

4  Mtde' strange  that  not  only  he  but  architects  in  general  should 

(Bntfft^n  such  enmity  against  the  very  class  of  persons  among 

whom,  if  anywhere,  they  ought  to  look  for  intelligent  patrons  and 

'Jtxc^l^^'ahd  whoiki  they  ought  to  welcome  as  possessmg  kindred 

-  lediiigl'.and  tastes.    Can  it  be  jealousy,  or  mistrust,  or  dreed,  that 

.  induces  theip  to  adopt  such  illiberality  ?    Why,  too,  entertainiiig 

such  opinions,  have  they  placed  an  amateur,  instead  of  a  pro- 

feiniciiESl  man,  in  the  president's  chair  of  the  Institute  of  British 

Alcbitficts? 
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During  the  time  we  were  examining  the  place,  there 
suddenly  came  on  a  most  violent  thunder  storm,  ac- 
companied with  such  vivid  gleams  of  lightning,  that  the 
welkin  seemed  to  shoot  forth  streams  of  fire,  while  the 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  Our  cicerone  was  not  a 
little  alarmed,  and  expressed  great  apprehension  lest 
the  building  itself  should  be  struck,  and  perhaps  levelled 
to  the  ground,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  its  contents 
(meaning  the  marbles) ;  but  as  we  ourselves  also  were  for 
the  time  a  part  of  its  contents,  we  did  not  at  all  relish 
our  situation,  although  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
think  of  quitting  it,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  the  fury 
of  the  elements  without. 

When  Brescia  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  several 
French  officers  fell  into  their  hands,  among  others, 
Lassalle,  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Kellermann ; 
whose  particularly  fine  figure  and  gallant  bearing,  as 
well  as  the  bravery  he  had  displayed  in  the  field,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  captors.  On  his  being  con- 
ducted before  Wurmser,  the  latter  was  struck  by  the  air 
of  the  youthful  hero ;  and,  among  other  questions  he  put 
to  him,  inquired  what  was  Bonaparte's  age?  when 
Lassalle  replied,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  "  L^age  qu'avait 
Scipion  lorsqu'il  vainquit  Annibal;*'  and  the  veteran 
warrior  smiled  at  his  confidence  and  energy,  and  granted 
him  liberty  to  go  on  his  parole.  Lassalle  was  one  of 
those  individuals  whom  Nature  in  her  caprices  singles 
out  as  the  objects  of  her  peculiar  favour;  for  although 
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the  world  is  accustomed  to  ascribe  partiality  only  to 

fortune,  it  is  undeniable  that  nature  is  no  less  partial. 

She  does  not  indeed  show  herself  to  be  such  quite  so 

frequently  as  the  other  ;    yet  on  that  very  account  is 

the  disproportion  with  which  she  metes  out  her  gifts  all 

the  more  striking  and  glaring.     What,  indeed,  are  both 

nature  and  fortune,  save  the  circumstances  which  attend 

upon  us  here  below,  and  constitute  our  diiFerent  lots  in 

this  present  existence?     While  one  man  is  born  with 

abilities  that  conduct    to   wealth,  rank,  or   other   dis. 

tinction,  another  is  sent  into  the  world  without  the  means 

of  at  all  bettering  his  condition,  supposing  it  requires 

it,  or  else,  perhaps,  of  enjoying,  or  turning  to  account 

the  advantages  he  may  inherit  from  fortune.      Tliere 

are  somg  whom  no  misfortunes  can  depress,  no  reverses 

subdue ;   some,  too,  who  appear  capable  of  extracting 

happiness    from   any    thing :     there   are   many   again 

who,  owing  to  the  niggardliness  with  which  nature  has 

doled    out   to    them   a   disposition   for   enjoying   what 

seems  at  their  command,  if  not  withheld  it  altogether, 

are  restless  and  uneasy  in  the  midst   of  affluence   or 

success.      To  assert,  then,   that  all  are  born  equal  is 

hardly  a  less  monstrous  proposition,  than  it  would  be 

to  maintain  that  all  men  are  born  to  be  six  feet  high, 

or  to  come  into  the  possession  of  ten  thousand  a  yean 

And  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  how  many  a  man  would  be 

a  gainer  could  he  exchange  half  of  it,  either  for  that 

genial  temperament,  or  that  disposition  of  mind,  which 
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would  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  remaining  moiety  ? 
Astrologers  will  account  for  all  this  by  the  stars,  whose 
secret  influences  stamp,  at  the  natal  hour,  the  qualities 
of  the  individual,  and  the  accidents  of  his  life.  I  am 
not  going  to  attack  astrology ;  its  day  is  now  quite  gone 
by,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  some  still  living,  who 
would  fain  call  it  again  into  existence,  and  who  contrive 
to  find  "audience  fit,  though  few ;"  for  there  are  those 
who,  notwithstanding  that  they  disclaim  all  belief  in  the 
pretended  science,  are  not  averse  to  being  cajoled  by 
it ;  —  yet  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  astrology,  even 
supposing  it  well  founded,  would  be  an  exceedingly 
Tain  and  impertinent  study,  since  what  avails  it  to 
know  beforehand  that  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
unless  we  can  also  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that,  by 
being  foreseen  and  foreknown,  the  most  powerful  super- 
natural influences  may  be  thwarted,  rendered  null  and 
ineffective  ? 
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CHAP.  VII. 

PALAZZOLO.    —  ALBERGO     DEL     SOLE.    —   BEROAMO.   — * 

—  CATHOLIC   SAINTS. SANTA   MARIA    MAGOIORE.  — 

TIRABOSCHI.  —  FETE    OF   THE    MADONNA. 

While  yet  the  mom  was  young 
And  the  air  was  fresh  with  dew. 

We  set  out)  not  for  Bagdad,  as  did  Thalaba  and  the 
dark  magician  Lobabo,  but  for  Bergamo.  Our  route 
lay  along  a  chain  of  the  Alps,  stretching  like  a  colossal 
barrier-wall,  enclosing  and  protecting  fair  Italy  against 
the  north,  and  embattled  with  craggy  peaks  on  which 
might  be  seen  accumulated  snows  that  formed  such  a 
contrast  with  the  cultivated  plain  we  were  travelling 
through.  Summer  and  winter  seemed  to  be  here 
brought  into  contact,  or  it  was  literally  the  union  of 
January  and  May,  the  latter  being  the  very  month 
during  which  we  made  this  part  of  our  journey. 

Midway  between  Brescia  and  Bergamo  we  made  a 
short  stop  at  Palazzolo,  a  town  through  which  runs 
the  river  Oglio.  On  one  of  the  bastions  stands  a  hand- 
some lofty  tower,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
a  lighthouse,  terminating  in  a  belfry  and  cupola,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour.     It  is  a 
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very  conspicuous  object,  and  seems  to  have  been  erected 
to  serve  as  a  look  out. 

We  had  before  noticed  other  towers  and  lofty  steeples 
in  that  part  of  the  country  we  had  just  passed  through, 
and  learned  that  they  had  either  been  built  or  consider- 
ably heightened  by  the  Austrians,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  movements  of  an  enemy. 

The  hotel  called  the  Albergo  del  Sole,  where  we 
stopped,  commands  a  full  view  of  the  above-mentioned 
tower,  and  also  a  fine  prospect  in  which  the  eye  traces 
the  windings  of  the  river,  whose  stream  is  limpid  and 
pellucid  as  crystal,  and  whose  banks  are  fringed  with 
trees  —  a  lovely  picture  rendered  still  more  striking 
by  the  Alpine  back-ground  in  the  distance. 

The  view  within  doors  was  by  no  means  so  attractive ; 
the  floors  were  of  brick,  well  incrusted  with  a  coat  of 
dirt  that  did  not  look  as  if  it  was  likely  to  be  soon  worn 
out  —  scrubbing  out  being  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Besides  which,  the  room  we  were  shown  into  contained 
several  beds  ranged  along  one  of  its  sides  —  like  those 
in  hospitals,  all  curtainless,  but  each  with  its  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  and  with  its  bowl  of  holy  water.  It 
struck  me  that  were  the  good  folks  to  apply  some  water, 
either  holy  or  unholy,  to  their  floors,  it  would  be  put  to 
an  exceedingly  good  use ;  for  they  certainly  needed  ab- 
lution. However,  perhaps  even  this  filthiness  may  have 
its  purpose,  since  it  serves  well  enough  to  conceal 
imother  filthy  custom  ;  namely,  that  of  spitting  upon  the 
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floor,   which  habit  is  perhaps  at  once   the   cause   and 
effect  of  carpets  being  such  rarities  in  Italian  houses  of 
any  kind.     Still,  though  we  heretics  might  deserve  no 
better  reception,  it  does  not  appear  altogether  seemly 
to  put  the  Madonna  into  such  a  pig-stye  apartment ;  but 
perhaps  the  people  consider  their  dirt  to  be  good  evi- 
dence of  their  orthodoxy.    "  I  recollect  no  superstition," 
says  Southey,  "  but  the  Catholic,  in  which  nastiness  is  ac- 
counted a  virtue,  as  if  piety  and  filth  were  synonymous." 
Having  despatched  our  luncheon,  we  made  our  exit 
from  the  unwashed  Albergo,  not  at  all  grieving  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  our  ever  setting  foot  within  it  again  5 
and  after  journeying  two  hours  longer,  entered  Ber- 
gamo.    This  place,  which  is  built  between  two  rivers, 
called  the  Brembo,  and  the  Serio,  consists  of  an  upper 
and  lower  town,  fenced  in  by  walls,  and  guarded  by  a 
citadel  erected  on  the  summit  of  Monte  San  Virgilio. 
The  upper  town  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  both  in 
its  character  and  its  site.     It  contains  the  best  buildings 
and  noblest  houses,   among   the   rest   some  handsome 
palazzij  and  has  the  advantage  of  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  a  luxuriant  and  well-cultivated  plain, 
as  far  as  Milan,  whose  cathedral  may  be  discerned  in 
the  horizon.     It  is  also  skirted  by  many  well-planted 
alleys  and  walks ;  but  at  the  same  time  its  streets  look 
somewhat  triste  and   deserted.      Not  so  those  of  the 
lower  town,  they  being  constantly  fujl   of  bustle   and 
animation  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  brisk  and  thriving 
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trade  carried  on.  In  fact,  this  last-mentioned  portion 
of  Bergamo  is  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and  may 
he  considered  as  the  suburbs  of  the  original  town. 

In  the  upper  town  stands  the  cathedral,  which  was 
erected  after  the  designs  of  the  Cavalier  Fontana,  the 
architect  of  the  royal  palace  at  Naples,  and  of  the  palace 
of  St.  John's  Lateran  at  Rome.  The  roof  is  exceed- 
ingly heavy  with  gilding  and  fresco  painting,  and  there 
is  a  very  splendid  altar  to  St.  Alexander,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  aiFection  for  the  Bergamese, 
and  to  take  them  under  his  own  special  charge.  This 
sort  of  local  clientship  between  a  particular  saint  and 
tlie  inhabitants  of  a  particular  town  or  district  is  not 
tlie  least  curious  trait  of  Catholicism.  Assuredly  it  is 
one  not  a  little  derogatory  from,  and  inconsistent  with, 
the  character  attributed  to  its  saints  by  the  Catholic 
church,  to  consider  them  somewhat  in  the  light  of  par- 
liamentary representatives,  bound  to  attend  more  espe- 
cially  to  the  particular  interests  of  their  constituents, 
and  of  the  places  for  which  they  have  been  returned. 
Thus  we  meet  with  the  names  of  hundreds  of  saints 
whose  names  are  little  at  all  known  even  among  Catho- 
lics themselves,  beyond  certain  localities.  Their  im- 
portance and  reputation  appear  to  be  so  entirely 
dependent  upon  place,  that  it  is  rather  wonderful  no  one 
should  have  ever  hit  upon  the  idea  of  publishing  a  Hagio- 
geographia,  or  Geography  of  the  Saints,  pointing  out 
their  respective  districts,  wards,  and  residences.     Ima- 
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ginatioii  has  been  especially  claimed  for  Romanism; 
hut  then  it  must  certainly  be  a  most  matter-of-fact  kind 
of  imagination  after  all,  since  it  is  of  a  kind  that  ascribes 
so  much  to  sensible  objects,  and  to  particular  places  and 
sites.  Far  more  does  it  look  like  stupid  superstition 
iJMin  aught  deserving  the  other  name.  Romanism  may 
also  be  said  to  contain  no  small  alloy  of  Orientalism ;  for 
in  what  do  the  relics  of  saints  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind  differ  from  talisman,  spells,  and  charms?  They 
constitute  a  species  of  spiritual  sorcery,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  independent  of  internal  religion.  The  ancient 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore*  has  a  window  of  very 
remarkable  design,  composed  of  small  pieces  of  red  and 
white  marble ;  and  is  also  adorned  with  a  number  of 
busts  of  various  Roman  emperors,  placed  within  circles. 
I  suppose  they  pass  with  the  common  people  for  saints, 
but  it  appears  odd  to  find  such  personages  as  "  Divus 
Julius  Caesar,"  ^^  Divus  Trajanus,"  &c.  cutting  a  figure 
upon  a  building  dedicated  to  Christian  worship;  and 
odd  figures,  too,  they  are  in  themselves,  all  having  most 
strange  crane-like  necks,  and  diminutive  faces.  The 
porch  before  the  entrance  is  supported  by  marble  co- 
lumns, resting  on  the  backs  of  enormous  lions;  and 
above  it  there  is  an  equestrian  figure  in  armour,  in- 

•  "  Built,  in  US^,  by  Maestro  Fedro :  round  absis  and  gallery 
diider  its  cornice ;  rich  round-headed  door,  with  still  richer  pointed 
porch,  added,  in  1360,  by  Giovanni  Campellio ;  its  columns  are 
supported  by  lions  grouped  with  their  cubs,  and  with  children."-— 
ffdp^s  Hist,  of  Architecture, 
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tended  probably  to  represent  CoUeone,  a  celebrated 
military  commander,  whose  renown  still  subsists  through- 
out Venetian  Lombardy.  The  door  within  the  porch, 
has  spiral  marble  columns,  and  is  besides  adorned  with 
figures  in  armour. 

Those  who  delight  in  a  dim  mystic  gloom  will  hardly 
be  displeased  with  the  interior  of  this  church,  which 
possesses  it  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  it  serves  well 
enough  to  attemper  almost  into  indistinctness  the  rich 
carving  and  gilding  of  the  roof,  so  as  to  subdue  splen- 
dour into  vague  intricacy,  leaving  to  the  imagination  to 
.shape  out  the  half-revealed  design.  This  sumptuous 
gloom,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  not  a  little  veiled  by  the 
tapestry  with  which  part  of  the  walls  are  covered.  Even 
did  it  contain  nothing  else  deserving  notice,  this  chuixh 
.would  be  exceedingly  well  worth  visiting  for  the  sake  of 
>the  magnificent  mausoleum  erected  in  one  of  its  chapels, 
to  the  above-mentioned  Colleone.  It  is  equally  splendid 
in  regard  to  workmanship  and  material,  the  lower  part 
being  decorated  with  delicately  wrought  ivory  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  Nativity,  Christ  led  to  Calvary, 
and  the  Crucifixion.  Above  these,  within  a  marble  arch, 
is  an  equestrian  statue  in  gilt  bronze  of  Colleone ;  and 
on  either  side  of  the  arch  is  an  inscription,  on  black 
marble,  recording  the  noble  character  and  the  achieve- 
jnents  of  the  hero. 

c  One  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  Bei^amo 
is  that  called  ha  Fiera^  an  edifice  wherein  is  held  the 
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great?  Fair  wbidi  takes  |daoe  annually  towards  the 
latter  «ad  of  August,  and  continues  for  some  time  in 
September.  This  building,  which  was  erected  about 
1740,  consists  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  shops, 
symmetrically  arranged,  and  the  whole  is  well  supplied 
with  streams  of  water.  During  the  time  of  the  Fair, 
the  cily  is  generally  thronged  with  visiters,  who  resort 
hither,  some  for  business,  but  more  for  amusement,  and 
partake  of  the  gaieties  which  then  prevail ;  and  so  far  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  carnival,  stripped  of  the 
ribald  mummery  of  one. 

Although  compared  with  many  other  Italian  cities, 
Bei^mo  enjoys  no  very  great  repute  for  its  literature 
and  literary  men ;  it  has  given  birth  to  some,  in  the  list 
of  whom  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Tasso,  not  of  the 
illustrious  Torquato  but  of  his  father  Bernardo :  he  has 
been  so  completely  eclipsed  by  his  son  (so  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  styled  a  solar  eclipse)^  that  the  name  of 
Tasso  seldom  calls  to  mind  the  idea  of  Bernardo ;  yet  if 
thus  disadvantageously  obscured  by  him,  to  him  also  is 
he,  in  all  probability,  indebted  for  being  now  remem- 
bered at  all,  save  by  a  few  bookworms,  and  compilers  of 
literary  history.  The  mention  of  which  last-named 
class  naturally  brings  to  recollection  another  native  of 
Bergamo  —  I  mean  Girolamo  Tiraboschi,  whose  Storia 
delta  Letteraiura  Italiana  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
mere  compilation,  but  a  work  of  great  erudition  and 
critical  labour. 
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While  we  were  here,  the  fete  of  the  Madonna  took 
place,  and  it  was  held  with  an  ostentation  of  devotion 
that  would  have  been  more  edifying,  had  the  devotion 
itself  been  of  a  more  rational  kind.  To  us,  at  least,  the 
whole  affair  seemed  to  be  a  religious  performance,  and 
no  more.  The  churches  were  thronged,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  singing  and  music  to  make  up  the  vocal  part 
of  the  entertainment.  Altars  were  likewise  erected  in  the 
public  streets,  with  pictures  of  the  Virgin  —  by  no  means 
very  flattering  either  to  her  or  to  the  state  of  the  arts  in 
Italy  —  and  gaudily  dressed  up  with  tinselled  draperies 
and  other  finery,  besides  no  small  number  of  paltry 
paper  lanterns,  which  struck  me  as  being  more  appro- 
priate for  a  Chinese  festival  than  for  one  solemnised  by 
any  Christian  church.  Those  lanterns  are  hardly  lights 
tibat  lead  to  heaven ;  much  rather  may  they  be  compared 
to  Will  o'  the  wisps  and  ignes  fatui,  exhaled  from  the 
noisome  and  unhealthy  marsh  of  Catholicism,  which 
shine  only  to  lead  astray  from  Divine  truth.  I  have 
seen  it  somewhere  or  other  remarked,  that  to  be  a  good 
Catholic  a  man  requires  little  more  than  to  have  eyes ; 
for  ears  he  has  no  further  occasion  than  to  have  them 
tickled  with  music,  since  he  will  rarely  have  to  open 
them  to  the  voice  of  instruction,  reproof,  or  exhortation* 
Few  discourses  of  any  kind  are  delivered  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  still  fewer  are  in  a  strain  becoming  it,  for 
they  have  seldom  any  real  earnestness,  or  solidity, 
although  they  are  by  no  means   deficient  in   fervid 
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dedamation,  but  of  a  sort  that  is  equally  repugnant  to 
good  taste,  and  to  religious  sobriety.  Truth  is  not 
embellished,  but  disguised  and  smothered,  by  rhetorical 
flourishes ;  and  a  studied  parade  of  words  and  vehemence 
of  tone  may  be  very  well  calculated  to  conceal  weakness 
of  argument  and  want  of  meaning,  but  certainly  not  to 
expound  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Little  chance,  however,  is  there  of  any  change  for 
the  better  taking  place  within  the  Catholic  churdi^ 
unless  circumstances  from  without  should  so  press  upon 
it,  as  at  length  to  convince  its  clergy  that  either  they 
must  preach  up  a  more  vital  religion,  or  else  consent  to 
abandon  their  posts  altogether,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
laity  to  the  attacks  of  open  infidelity.  No  longer  does 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  priesthood  maintain  its 
sway  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  two  countries  distinguished 
even  beyond  Italy  itself  for  a  fanatical  adherence  to 
religious  tyranny ;  and  although  they  have  for  the  pre- 
sent contented  themselves  with  plundering,  burning,  or 
suppressing  monasteries,  and  with  confiscating  ecclesi- 
astical property,  all  this  is  probably  no  more  than  a 
first  step  towards  still  more  important  changes  in  the 
system.  It  is  true,  even  this  first  step  might  not  have 
been  taken,  had  it  not  been  owing  to  political  events  ; 
yet  that  is  no  pledge  for  the  security  of  Italy,  it  being 
impossible  for  any  one  to  foresee  with  certainty  what 
circumstances  may  arise  to  affect  her,  or  with  what  con»- 
sequences  they  will  be  attended.     Sooner  or  later,  those 
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changes  which  are  now  developing  themselves  through- 
out the  social  system  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
not  excluding  Turkey  itself,  can  hardly  fail  to  reach 
Italy,  and  then  instead  of  breaking  the  shock,  her  sub- 
serviency to  Catholicism  may  only  render  it  all  the 
more  violent  and  clashing ;  and  the  sudden  revolution 
of  o[»nions  is  as  likely  as  not  to  lay  her  church  prostrate, 
causing  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  edifice  too  crazy  to 
admit  of  being  repaired,  and  therefore  better  demolished 
lihd  swept  away  altogether  to  make  room  for  another 
more  in  accordance  with  actual  exigencies. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

LANDSCAPE   SCENERY.  —  LECCO. SHORES  OF  THE  LAKB 

OF   COMO. BELLAGIO.  —  IL    FIUME   LATTE. 

From  Bergamo  we  directed  our  course  towards  Leccoi 
which  is  situated  on  a  branch  or  arm  of  the  lake  of 
Como,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lago  di  Lecco ; 
and  we  now  took  leave  of  that  fertile  plain  through 
which  we  had  travelled  the  whole  way  from  Paduay 
turning  off  from  the  main  road  into  one  that  led  across 
the  mountains.  During  our  passage  through  Lombardy, 
if  we  had  been  struck  both  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  care  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  we  were  no  less 
so,  and  equally  to  our  satisfaction,  at  finding  so  great  a 
contrast  between  this  part  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  States, 
where  half  the  population  seems  to  consist  of  beggars 
and  haggard  mendicants,  who  incessantly  demand  alms 
of  all  ti*avellers ;  a  tolerable  proof  of  bad  government, 
when  they  might  be  usefully  employed  in  tilling  lands 
that  now  lie  utterly  waste.* 

*  In  Bavaria,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  against  mendicancy  are 
so  exceedingly  strict,  not  to  say  harsh,  that  it  is  absolutely  forbidden, 
under  a  severe  penalty,  for  any  one  to  give  alms  to  beggars  in  the 
streets  or  highways. 
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After  travelling  so  long  upon  a  level  flat,  the  trans- 
ition from  that  to  the  district  we  now  entered  was 
exceedingly  striking;  and  after  passing  some  small 
villages  beautifully  situated  in  hollows,  beside  a  glassy 
lake  which  reflected  them  and  the  mountains  above 
them  as  in  a  crystal  mirror,  fringed  around  with  a 
margin  of  verdure,  we  reached  a  romantic  vale,  most 
delightful  for  its  air  of  happy  pastoral  seclusion  and 
tranquillity,  and  equally  so  for  the  variety  of  its  land- 
scape. At  one  while  we  passed  close  beneath  jagged 
rocky  cliiFs ;  at  another,  along  the  banks  of  a  stream 
meandering  amid  garden,  grove,  and  vineyard,  so 
mingled  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  predominated. 
Beyond  towered  the  Alpine  pinnacles,  some  bare,  others 
mantled  with  a  fleece  of  snow :  — 

Mountain,  and  vale,  and  waters  all  imbued 
With  beauty,  and  in  quietness. 

The  whole  together  formed  a  scene  of  delicious  retire- 
ment, quite  shut  out  from  all  commerce  with  the  busy 
world,  and  rarely  intruded  upon  by  strangers  like 
ourselves.  In  fact  this  enchanting  spot  lies  quite  out 
of  the  beaten  road  of  travellers,  consequently,  its  varied 
beauties  have  not  obtained  for  it  that  notoriety  which  it 
deserves ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  greater  notoriety  is  to 
be  desired  for  it,  or  that  it  should  become  one  of  the 
Uons  to  which  all  the  mob  of  travellers  pay  a  visit*  Its 
sylvan  haunts  would  seem  absolutely  profaned,  were 
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ibey  haunted  by  flocks  of  tourists  and  sketchers ;  and 
one  wpuld  be  half  put  out  of  conceit  with  it,  were  one  to 
ipop  upon  a  party  of  London  acquaintances  issuing  from 
between  jutting  crags  that  would  have  afforded  studies 
to  a  Salvator,  or  from  bowering  groves  that  seem  to  have 
risen  from  the  fabled  elysium.  Here  the  landscape 
painter  and  the  landscape  gardener  might  study  nature 
under  some  of  her  choicest  forms  and  more  alluring 
combinations.  Here,  too,  would  the  botanist  and 
mineralogist  meet  with  new  stores  suddenly  opened  to 
tbem  in  this  fiedr  region  which  has  hitherto  hardly  been 
at  all  explored  with  a  view  to  the  enrichment  of  their 
sciences;  while  the  meditative  lover  of  nature  could 
hardly  fail  to  gaze  in  silent  rapture  on  this  beauteous 
miniature  epitome  of  the  universal  scheme.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  describe ;  for  after  all,  the  most  exact  de- 
scription can  accomplish  nothing  positive,  except  in  the 
way  of  re-awaking  ideas  dormant  in  the  memories  of 
diose  who  have  beheld  either  the  same  or  very  similar 
scenes*  Painting  with  words  is,  for  the  most  part, 
mei*e  slobbering;  and,  at  the  very  best,  amounts  to 
little  more  than  setting  before  the  eye  the  tints  which 
go  to  compose  the  colouring  of  a  picture,  but  conveying 
no  idea  of  arrangement  and  forms;  so  that  in  its 
liveliest  and  most  animated  specimens,  this  sort  of 
writing  necessarily  bears  some  similitude  to  Milton's 
personification  of  Death.  Arrived  at  Lecco,  where  we 
found  about  six  hundred  Austrian  soldiers,  posted  by  way 
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of  garrison  over  the  surrounding  district,  we  embarked 
on  the  lake,  not  in  a  trim  steam  vessel,  such  as  we  crossed 
the  Adriatic  in  from  Venice  to  Trieste,  but  in  a  rude  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  with  no  other  covering  than  an  awning  of 
canvass  stretched  on  broad  hoops;  and  yet,  even  this 
sorry  accommodation  was,  I  dare  say,  delicate  and  lux- 
urious compared  with  the  ships  in  which  the  Greeks 
made  their  expedition  against  Troy,  for  our  bark  con- 
tained a  table  extending  between  the  benches  on  each 
side.  It  had  only  one  sail  —  a  square  one,  but  was  rowed 
along  by  four  men ;  the  chief  use  of  said  sail  being,  ap- 
parently, to  catch,  every  now  and  then,  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind  that  threatened  to  upset  us,  thereby  calling  to  mind, 
more  for  our  disquietude  than  edification  at  the  moment, 
sundry  trite  similes  relative  to  the  frailty  of  human 
existence  and  the  precariousness  of  all  mortal  affairs ; 
since  most  truly  did  we  reckon  ourselves  embarked  in  a 
most  precious  concern,  and  turned  adrift  in  a  piece  of 
frailty.  By  way  of  quieting  our  fears,  the  men  assured 
us  that  the  wind  frequently  sweeps  over  the  lake  with 
tremendous  violence  —  a  piece  of  information  that  caused 
us  to  eye  our  sail  with  a  suspicious  glance.  The  senior 
of  the  crew  was  garrulously  communicative,  telling  us 
of  the  number  of  great  folks  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
taking  under  his  charge,  over  the  lake,  in  the  course 
of  the  half  century  during  which  he  had  followed  his 
vocation ;  —  among  othere,  of  Queen  Caroline  of 
England,  or  rather  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whom  he 
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e:^ofled  for  her  remaricable  affability,  and  the  Empress 
IVfeiia  LcHiisa;  for  though  but  a  fresh  water  sailor,  he 
was«as  great  a  dealer  in  ^^  long  yams  *'  as  the  best  Jack 
tar  of  diem  all,  and  a  dealer  in  marvellous  stories  also. 
In  short,  this  ^*  ancient  mariner  **  was  something  of  an 
original,  and  seemed  to  possess  either  so  strong  a  memory 
or  so  lively  an  invention,  that  he  would,  doubtless,  be 
able  to  fomish  out  of  his  anecdotes  and  narratives  ma- 
terid.  for  ™any  a  volume. 

After  passing  Mondella  and  several  other  villages 
scattered  along  the  shores,  together  with  a  steep 
p^ecdng  rock  covered  with  trees,  and  at  one  time 
crowned  by  a  fortification,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  discernible,  we  came  within  sight  of  the  elegant 
villa  Giulia,  embowered  in  woods,  and  with  delightful 
gardens,  formed  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  a  bare  and 
rugged  rock,  till  Don  Pietro  Venini,  a  wealthy  native  of 
th^  [daee,  selected  this  spot  for  the  site  of  a  mansion,  and 
reduced  the  whole  to  its  present  shape.  In  the  opposite 
direction,  we  beheld  a  precipitous  cascade  dashing  down 
the  steepa  from  a  lofly  height,  accompanied  with  a  noise 
that  fills  the  space  around  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Shortly  after,  we  reached  the  promontory,  at  whose  foot, 
and  creeping  up  whose  sides,  lies  the  village  of  Bellagio. 
H^e  it  is  that  the  lake  of  Lecco  unites  itself  with 
that  of  Como;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  at  this  point  that 
th6  lake  is  disparted  into  two  distinct  branches  or  legs, 
after  the  fashion  of  the   "forked  letter,"  but  reversed 
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thus :  j^,  that  portion  whicli  passes  under  the  name  of 
Lecco  being  the  left  leg,  that  is,  the  south-eastern  of 
the  two  divisions.  At  the  toe,  point,  extremity^  call  it 
what  you  will,  of  this  lies  Lecco,  while  Como  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  other  leg,  which,  it  should  be 
remarked,  is  the  longer  of  the  two ;  for  instead  of 
standing  formally  d  plomb  on  both  its  legs,  the  Larius 
attitudinizes  a  little,  elevating  its  left  with  quite  as  much 
grace  as  an  opera  dancer.  But  while  I  am  talking  of 
right  legs  and  left  legs,  I  have  left  the  reader  at  Bel- 
lagio;  yet  hardly  could  I  have  kept  him  waiting  in  a 
more  favourable  spot,  since  from  this  point  the  eye  takes 
in  for  as  far  as  its  vision  will  reach  the  extent  of  the 
lake  from  north  to  south,  with  its  shores  fringed  by 
wood,  in  some  places  almost  impending,  oyer  the  waters, 
and  dotted  at  intervals  with  numerous  villages  and  villas, 
i^esides  which,  this  site  is  said  to  have  been  that  once 
occupied  by  the  Larian  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny.  No 
evidence,  indeed,  is  aflForded  by  any  remains  of  the 
building ;  yet  Pliny's  own  words  seem  to  convert  con- 
jecture into  certainty,  for  he  expressly  says,  imposita 
saxis  locum  prospicitj  and  editissimo  dorso  duos  (sinusj 
diritnity  which  latter  phrase  plainly  enough  ttpplies  to 
this  promontory  of  Bellagio,  there  being  no  other  head-r 
land  by  which  the  lake  is  separated  into  two  distinct 
branches  or  gulfs.  Nearly  opposite  Bellagio  is  what  is 
called  the  Fiume  Latte,  a  cascade  which  bursts  forth 
from  a  cavity  in  a  rock  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
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and  then  precipitates  itself  nearly  pei'pendicularly  with 
great  impetuosity,  throwing  up  a  thick  spray,  from 
whose  milky  whiteness  it  derives  its  name.  Sometimes, 
bowever,  it  nearly  ceases  to  flow,  and  it  is  generally  in 
tb^  ^ring  that  the  stream  is  most  copious;  so  that 
tbjere  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  supplied  by  snows 
melting  on  the  mountains,  which,  after  being  received 
i^to  some  natural  subterraneous  reservoir,  here  find  an 
outlet. 


'  Quando  poi  ride  vezzoso  il  cielo, 

£  coi  zeffiri  scherza  il  lido  e  V  onda, 
E  fugge,  in  stille  liquefatto,  il  gelo, 
Mov'  ei  de  la  caveraa  alta  e  profonda, 
E  mugge  orrendo,  e  fa  di  bianco  velo 
Spumosi  i  sassi,  e  1*  erto  calle  inonda, 
E  di  gelato  umore  al  monte  aprico 
Sparge  gli  omeri  eccdsi  e  '1  mento  antico. 

We  now  made  for  Cadenabbia,  as  being  the  most 
eligible  place  to  halt  at  for  the  present,  and  afterwards 
nmke  other  excursions  from.  On  our  landing,  we  were 
m^t  at  tli9  door  of  the  inn  by  two  such  giant-statured 
(]ainsels  (the  daughters  of  the  landlord),  that  we  almost 
faiicied  we  had  been  put  on  shore  among  some  race  of 
PatagonianS)  or  bad  reached  the  outskirts,  at  leasts  of 
Bipbdigqagia. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


CADENABBIA. VILLA     SOMMARIVA.  —  THORWALDSEN's 

Alexander's  entry  into  babylon.  —  statues  and 

PICTURES. rencontre   WITH    A    SOLITAIRE. 


We  had  no  reason  to  regret  having  taken  up  our  head- 
quarters at  Cadenabbia ;  for  hardly  could  we  have  se- 
lected any  other  place  that  would  have  afforded  so 
commanding  a  view  of  the  lake  and  its  surrounding 
scenery.  Owing  to  its  Advantages  of  position,  it  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  strangers  and  families  from  Milan  ; 
who  repair  hither,  as  to  a  watering-place,  during  the 
summer  heats,  to  catch  the  mountain  breezes,  and  enjoy 
the  varied  prospects :  yet  rambling  among  them  is,  I 
presume,  out  of  the  question,  none  of  the  Italians  seem- 
ing to  delight  in  those  kind  of  pedestrian  excursions 
which  can  be  called  rambles,  and  without  making  which, 
it  is  hardly  possible  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
landscape.  Compared  with  such  walks,  parading  up 
and  down  a  particular  promenade  seems  but  a  stupid 
sort  of  recreation ;  yet  so  it  is,  most  people  seem  to  go 
out  of  town  for  little  other  purpose  than  to  carry  as 
much  of  the  town  with  them  as  they  possibly  can  into 
the  country. 
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The  nearest  and  first  object  of  our  attention  was  the 
villa  Sommariva ;  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  any  traveller  to  turn 
some  distance  out  of  his  direct  way,  merely  on  purpose 
to  visit  it,  even  were  there  no  other  attractions  in  the 
neighbourhood.     The  building  itself,  erected  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  is  rather  stately  than  beautiful, 
and  more  to  be  admired  for  its  admirable  situation,  and 
for  the   delightful  garden  in   front,  whose  walks   are 
lined  with  lemon  and  orange  trees,  than  for  any  archi- 
tectural merit.     To  say  the  truth,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  lofty  square  town  mansion,  full  of  windows,  and 
consisting  of  several   stories;  a  mode  of  building  at 
direct  variance  with  our  English  ideas  of  what  befits  a 
country  residence.     In  London,  indeed,  where  ground 
IS  so  valuable,  and  ground-rents  so  enormously  high, 
we  pile  up  story  over  story,  but  when  we  build  in  the 
country,  we  stretch  out  our  plans  and  elevations,  avoid- 
uig  that  heavy  chest^like  appearance,  attending  a  cubi- 
form mass.     Even  the  gardens  themselves  have  some- 
what of  studied  artificial  beauty,  though  it  amounts, 
perhaps,  to  not  much  more   than   the   embellishment 
requisite  to  distinguish   them  from  the  bosquets  that 
extend  over  the  hills  and  slopes  adjoining  the  lake.  The 
whole  territory  around  is  a  sort  of  natural  garden,  that 
therefore  which  properly  passes  under  such  name  may 
well  be  allowed  to  exhibit  itself  in  a  full  dress.     But  as 
this  qualified  praise  appears  almost  to  unsay  my  first 
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remark,  I  should  observe,  that  what  renders  this  villa 
so  eminently:  worth  seeing  is  the  treasures  of  modem 
art,  more  especially  of  sculpture,  which  it  contains. 

Pre-eminent  beyond  the  rest  is  the  magnificent 
marble  frieze  by  ThorwaWsen,  representing  Alexander's 
triumphal  entry  into  Babylon; — a  replica  or  duplicate, 
with  some  variations,  of  the  original  one,  which  is  now 
in  the  artist's  native  land,  where  it  decorates  the 
Knights*  Hall  in  the  castle  of  Christianborg.  This 
splendid  work  of  sculpture  was  first  intended  for  the 
palace  on  the  Quirinal  hill  at  Rome,  when  that 
building  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  1811  for  the 
reception  of  Napoleon,  who  commissioned  him  to  execute 
this  subject.  As  only  a  few  months  were  allowed  him, 
'  he  could  then  only  prepare  a  clay  model  of  the  work, 
'  reserving  its  execution  in  marble  till  afterwards ;  but 
the  change  of  events,  which  almost  immediately  began 
)  to  take  place,  not  only  put  a  stop  to  further  progress 
in  the  work  for  the  time,  but  cut  off  all  expectation  of 
its  being  ever  completed  in  more  solid  material,  greatly 
to  the  mortification  of  the  sculptor,  who  considered  it  to 
be  his  chef  d^ceuvre.  While  he  was  thus  despairing  of 
ever  seeing  it  perfected,  his  countrymen  signified  to 
him  a  wish  to  possess  so  fine  a  composition  in  marble, 
and  Count  Sommariva  gave  him  also  a  commission  to 
the  same  effect  —  an  instance  of  munificent  patronage 
on  the  part  of  a  private  individual  almost  unequalled, 
for  the  cost  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  50,000/. 
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s^/'lif^.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
,^(^t.  extensive  labours  of  the  chisel  in  modern  times, 

certaif^ly.one  of  the  richest  and  most  dramatic  pro- 
^j4p{(^Qn?  of  modern  sculpture,  displaying  a  variety  and 
^;^irjit  in  the  numerous  groups  and  figures,  inferior  only 

t9.  those  of  the  Elgin  marbles;  to  which  are  superadded 
^,U^e  perfectness  and  beauty  of  the  material  in  which  they 

.♦re  wrpught* 
^^;  (By   Canova    there    is    a    fine    statue    representing 
.  Fal^^odos.     This  figure,  which  was  executed  in  1804, 
^  ju.of  thie  heroic  size,  and  is  allowed  by  all  judges  to  be  a 

,fine  id^  of  the  heroic  character,  nor  less  distinguished 
.  ,by  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  limbs.  While  it 
.  Iiras  in  progress,  this  statue,  owing  to  some  accident  or 

otber^  fdl  down,  and  was  greatly  damaged,  but  wad 
;  .afterwards  so  skilfully  repaired  by  the  artist,  that  very 
.j.^li^t  traces  of  the  injury  it  then  received  remained. f 

*  A  votnme  of  folio  engravings  of  this  frieze,  twenty*two  in 
1.  nmsber»  after  drawings  by  Overbeck,  accompanied  with  descrip* 
;  lions  by  Schorn,  has  lately  been  published  in  Germany. 

f  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  following  complimentary 
^' '  sbnt^et  by  Melchior  Missirini,  who  has  given  us  a  biography  of 

!    .    ^   JMuover  veggio,  e  spirar  I'aura  primiera 

Chi  di  Cadmo  emulo  le  illustre  imprese, 
'  £  ordir  falangi  in  bellicosa  schiera 

•^;  Sagacemente  da^i  augelli  apprese. 

Ecco  la  fronte  nobilmente  altera, 
Che  dal  Treicio  Iddio  forma  prese, 
' '  Ecco  la  fbrza  della  man  guerriera, 

'  >'  t  t  IndcHBita  agli  assalti,  alle  difese* 
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There  is  also  a  cast  of  the  same  artist's  celebrated 
Magdalen,  the  original  of  which,  when  carried  to  Paris, 
excited  so  much  admiration  —  perhaps  as  a  rarity, 
Magdalens  being  not  very  common  in  that  city;  for 
the  modem  Paris,  like  the  ancient  one,  seems  far  more 
likely  to  welcome  a  Venus  than  a  penitent.  A  very 
different  opinion  of  the  merit  of  this  figure,  from  that 
generally  entertained  of  it,  is  expressed  by  Fernow,  in 
his  critique  on  Canova's  works,  where  he  censures  it  as 
poor  and  common-place  nature,  and  as  by  no  means 
indicative  of  that  voluptuous  temperament,  which  he 
considers  essential  to  the  ideal  of  such  a  character. 
Besides  this  Magdalen,  there  is  an  Apollo  by  the  same 
artist,  and  a  Terpsichore,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
replica  for  an  English  gentleman  named  Clarke. 

There  is  also  a  group  by  Acquisti,  representing 
Venus  detaining  Mars  from  combat,  and  several  models 
by  the  same  artist  of  bas-reliefs,  for  the  arch  of  the 
Simplon  at  Milan;  likewise  an  Andromeda,  which  is 
by  some  asserted  to  be  antique,  but  by  others,  with 
greater  probability,  to  be  a  work  either  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  or   some  of  his  school,  the  style  belonging 


Ma  ahime  che  fia  ?  Gia  cade  il  campion  forte : 

Forse  Ulisse  rinnova  un  altro  inganno  ? 

Tanto  ancor  gelosia  1'  ange  e  divora. 
Ah  no,  tu  sei,  crudele  invida  morte, 

Che  al  suol  lo  traggi  dall  eburneo  scanno, 

Che  redivivo  lo  credesti  ancora ! 
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evidently  to  that  period.      What  I  have  here  enum- 
erated form,  liowever,   but  a  small    portion    of   the 
sculptures  in  this  gallery.     The  collection  of  pictures 
contains  many  by  modern  French  and  Italian  artists ; 
for  instance,  Zephjnr  bearing  away  Psyche,  by  Prudhon, 
and  another  piece  by  the  same,  where  Zephyr  is  repre- 
sented more  as  a  child ;    Aurora  and   Cephalus,  by 
Guerin,  who  has  given   Aurora  too    coquettish    and 
Parisian    an    air;    Minerva    restraining  Achilles,   by 
Appianni  (a  Milanese  painter  of  great  note,  who  died 
about  1820) ;  a  scene  from  Chateaubriand's  Atala,  that, 
namely,  of  the  biurial  of  the  heroine  in  the  desert,  with 
figures  of  the  size  of  life,  by  Landon;  Mars  disarmed 
by  the  Graces,  by  Landi;   Psyche  instigated  by  her 
sisters  to  slay  Cupid,  by  Serangeli ;  Perseus  liberating 
Andromeda,  by  Madame  Mongez,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  assisted  in  this  picture  by  her  friend  David ; 
and  Minerva  shielding  Telemachus  from  the  guiles  of 
Calypso,  by  Meynier, —  a  piece  wherein  the  artist  seems 
to  have  caught  something  of  the  grace  of  Correggio. 
There    are     also     many    pieces    by    Gerard    Douw, 
Poelemberg,    Wouvermann,   Berghem,   and  others  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.     In  addition   to  all 
which,  there  is  a  most  valuable  collection  of  gems, 
miniatures,  enamels,  and  other  works  of  that  class,  in 
forming  which,  the  noble  proprietor  must  have  ex- 
pended immense  sums. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  house  looked 
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r  moi:^  like  a  museum  than  a  habitable  residence,  several 
t  lof  the  rooms  we  were  shown  into  having  little  or  no 
'  furniture  in  tliem,  although  in  one  or  two  there  waB  a 

display  of  luxurious  refinement;  for,  among  other  <^n- 
,  i^iivances,  there  were  jets  d'eaux,  which  threw  up  Sttreams 
,;, of  ^perfumed  water,  so  as  to  diffuse  a  fragrant  cooUiess 
.(jthroughthe  apartments.  These  aromatic  cascades  were 
f  placed  in  grotto-like  recesses  of  ajctificial  roekwork  in 
K  which  there  were  also  flowers  and  shrubs^  producing 
ti  ^altogether  an  effect  no  less  agreeable  than  novel ;  and  I 
',«fho^ild  conceive  that  alcoves  of  this  description,  or 
!  grotto-rooms,  would  afford  scope  for  much  variety  and 

invention  on  the  part  of  our  artiste-decorateiurs.    One 
,  article  of  furniture  to  which  our  attention  was  especially 

^called  was  a  bedstead  of  bronze  enriched  with  gilding, 

which  we  were  informed  had  just  arrived  from  London ; 

f  i80  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  other  pieces  of  orna- 

,;  mental  furniture  will  in  time  be  added  to  all  the  prin- 

Mcipal  rooms.     In  the  private  chapel,  contiguous  to  the 

V  liouse,  there  are  two  statues,  one  representing  John  the 

.  viBaptist,  the  other.   Religion;    and  likewise  a  richly 

'^  sculptured  monument  to  the  count's  father. 

v>w  Along    the    road    leading    from    this    mansion    to 

.j.Train^zo  are  many  other  delightful  villas,  delightful, 

tiat  leasts  as JGeut  as  regards  their  situation,  amid'  gardens 

'<  ^exhibiting  luxuriancy  of  vegetatior^  and  flowers.     The 

village  of  Tramezzo  stands  close  by  the  lake,  on  the 
jslope  of  a  hill,,  beneath  whidi,  the  road  is  carried  under 
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are&des.  Crossing  over  to  Bellagio,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  more  leisurely  than  before  the  beauties  of 
that  charming  spot,  in  the  course  of  my  ramblesj'I 
entered  the  church  of  a  convent,  where  I  found  one 
solitary  monk,  apparently  absorbed  in  his  devotions. 
As  I  did  not  choose  to  disturb  him,  I  had  full  time  to 
contemplate  him.  His  pallid  countenance  and  attM- 
uated  figure  made  him  appear  the  very  image  of 
mortification,  and  told  far  more  expressively  than  words 
would  have  done,  that  he  was  one  familiarised  with 
fasts,  vigils,  and  austerities.  Nor  could  I  help  drawing 
ft  comparison  between  this  poor  emaciated  creature  and 
the  sleek  well-fed  friars  I  had  met  with  in  other  plaees, 
that  was  not  altogether  very  flattering  to  their  portly 
reverences.  His  dress  was  equally  indicative  of  extreme 
poverty. 

Upon  afterwards  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
solitary— for  so  I  may  well  term  him— he  informed  me 
that  this  convent,  with  many  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  been  stripped  of  every  thing  of  value  by 
Napoleon,  who  had  not  forgotten,  among  other  spoils, 
to  carry  off  the  library,  which  had  been  one  of  unusual 
worth.  Before  tliis  event,  the  convent  had  been  very 
flourishing,  and  contained  a  numerous  brotherhood; 
but  they  were  all  dispersed,  save  himself,  and  three  com- 
panions, who  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  place,  or  seek 
any  other  home,  although  all  that  it  could  afford  them 
was  mere  shelter  within  its  desolate  walls.      They  faith- 
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fully  adhered  to  their  solemn  promise :  desert  him  they 
did  not,  but  they  all  left  him,  summoned  from  him  by 
a  power  all  mortals  most  obey ;  and  he  alone  remained 
the  solitary  survivor.  There  was  something  inex- 
pressibly touching  in  the  simple  picture  he  drew  of  his 
bereaved  condition,  which  was  amply  confirmed  by  the 
desert  solitude  and  stillness  of  the  place.  Except  that 
of  our  own  voices,  and  the  tread  of  our  footsteps  as 
we  paced  along  the  floor,  the  only  sound  was  the  notes 
of  a  bird  that  had  perched  on  one  of  the  windows. 
Those  notes  were  the  only  chantings  now  heard,  where 
for  ages  the  solemn  chants  of  devotional  service  had 
daily  resounded. 

Conducting  me  to  a  particular  part  of  the  palvement, 
he  lifted  it  up,  and  discovered  to  me  the  iron  grating 
of  a  vault  beneath,  in  which  were  deposited  the  remains 
of  his  former  companions ;  adding,  that  it  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  be  long  before  he  should  rejoin  them 
in  that  habitation,  should  there  be  any  one  —  as  he 
trusted  there  would  —  to  perform  the  last  rites  for  him 
agreeably  to  his  wishes. 

After  taking  leave  of  this  destitute  anchoret,  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  shake  off  the  melancholy 
impression  produced  by  the  unexpected  interview.  I 
figured  him  to  myself  once  more  abandoned  to  his 
cheerless  solitude,  without  a  living  companion  of  any 
kind,  and  in  a  manner  the  associate  of  the  dead.  What 
a  pitiable  lot   must  be  his  !    and  yet,  perhaps,  more 
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tolerable,  upon  the  whole,  than  that  of  many  a  one  who 
is  an  object  of  envy  to  his  fellow-mortals,  and  who  is 
surrounded  with  all  the  external  marks  of  felicity.  The 
world,  indeed,  has  no  other  general  standard  of  happi- 
ness than  prosperity  and  success*  It  is  true,  we  do 
admit  that  moral  influences  may  have  some  share  in 
increasing,  or  detracting  from,  the  total ;  yet  very 
rarely  do  we  show  ourselves  to  entertain  such  opinion 
in  downright  sincerity,  while  it  is  oftener  than  not 
produced  merely  as  a  stalking  horse.  It  would  rather 
seem  as  if  each  in  his  turn  considered,  that,  although 
excellent  doctrine  for  every  one  else,  he  himself  was 
released  from  all  obligation  to  be  governed  by  it.  Yet 
those  —  and  they  are  but  exceedingly  few  —  who  do  act 
up  to  it,  perseveringly  and  consistently,  so  far  from 
coming  in  for  any  share  of  the  world's  admiration,  are 
generally  regarded  as  little  better  than  madmen  — 
fanatical  enthusiasts,  who  deserve  nothing  less  than  to 
be  abandoned  to  their  extravagant  conceits. 
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!>•    ■ 
f^E^ARTURE    FROM   CADENABBIA. — EMBARK    IN   A   STEAM 

VESSEL. — THE   VILLA   PLINIANA. —  PASTA's   VILLA, 

COMO.  CATHEDRAL, BROLETTO.  SAN     FIDELE. 

— VILLA     d'eSTE,   THE     PRINCESS     OF     WALSS's     RESI- 
DENCE.  RETURN  TO   COMO. 

'  .*  I       ' 

Before  finally  bidding  adieu  to  Cadenabbia  and  its 
environs,  I  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  two 
beautiful  scenes — the  first,  a  beautiful  «unset,  that  dif- 
fused a  rich  purpling  glow  over  the  lake ;  the  other,  a 
most  brilliant  moonlight,  when  the  silvery  orb,  rising 
trdm  behind  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  shore, 
cast  a  vivid  stream  of  light  across  the  expanse  of 
waters,  occasionally  broken  by  a  solitary  bark  flitting 
across  it.  Myriads  of  fire  flies  were  disporting  in  the 
air,  emitting  sparks  like  so  many  little  stars ;  and  all 
was  hushed  in  pensive  silence,  save  when,  at  intervals, 
the  &]nt  echo  of  some  distant  boatman's  carol  reached 
the  ear. 

.  Could  we  have  done  so  without  inconvenience,  we 
should  gladly  have  prolonged  our  stay,  and  taken  up 
our  quarters  for  some  time  at  Cadenabbia,  or  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  but  Milan  had  its  claims  upon  us,  and 
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we  therefore  took  our  passage  on  board  the  L4irio 
steamer,  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Como.  This  vessel 
was  manned  by  so  gaily-attired  a  crew,  that  they  might 
almost  be  taken  for  masqueraders.  The  large  red 
sashes  they  wore  round  their  waists,  blue  trowsers, 
striped  with  red,  yellow  shoes,  and  red  caps,  formed 
altogether  a  fanciful  kind  of  costume,  and  bestowed 
ori  them  a  very  gala-like  appearance.  The  cabin  was 
hwig  Eound  with  various  advertisements  *  and  affijcltes^ 
bespeaking  the  good-will  of  the  passengers,  for  many 
excellent  thhigs  they  might  obtain  at  Como  and  Milan 
.  ■  •  •  ■ 

*  -One  of  these  advertisements,  which  was  in  Engluh,  struck  ine 

as  worth  transcribing,  for  the  curiousness  of  its  style ;  nor  will  the 

reader,  p^haps,  foe  displeased  at  seeing  a  copy  of  it :  — 

If 
/'  Milan  :  Hotel  Malta. 

**  This  inn,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  town,  on  the  place 
named  Santo  Sepolcro,  in  a  most  advantageous  situation  for  the 
i^earness  of  theatres  and  other  public  establishments,  is  new  re- 
mounted. It  is  divided  into  high  and  little  apartments,  but  there 
are  likewise  single  chambers  to  be  let,  and  the  whole  are  deah 
fuMisbed. 

**  The  innkeeper  has  nothing  neglected  by  re-uniting  in  his 
establishment  all  the  accommodation  that  by  travelling  gentlemen 
teay  be  desired',  as  bathes  every  hour  in  the  day,  being  theHs 
ahrays,  also  a  coch  for  their  dispositions  to  make  exi^ursiom, 
A  scrupulous  attention  exercised  by  making  the  Foreners  united 
in  procuring  what  may  be  agreeable  to  them,  may  induce  the  most 
honourable  and  othen^  to  call  for  the  house,  by  which  the  keeper 
acquires  and  deserves  the  general  trust  and  confidence.  ^ 

"  In  this  Hotel  shall  be  served,  every  day,  a  table  with  the 
greatest  cleanliness,  and  well  ordered,  surely  to  the  satisfactibh 
of  every  guest.'* 
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•"-^^a  species  of  placarding  which,  I  have  since  been  in« 
formed,  has  been  introduced  into  England,  where  adver«- 
tisements  of  Bulwer's  novels  are  to  be  seen  pasted  up  in 
omnibusses. 

As  we  passed  by  Cape  Lenno,  a  hilly  promontory 
riii3Jiing  into  the  lake,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Cremodi,  whose  elevation  is  computed  M 
between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  Every  now  and  then  the  scene  was  en-^ 
liyened  by  villages  or  clusters  of  houses,  either  perched 
on  eminences,  or  squatted  down  just  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  reflected  in  it  as  in  a  mirror.  Besides  these, 
there  were  also  numerous  detached  cottages,  whose 
whiteness  rendered  them  conspicuous  objects,  dotting 
the  landscape* 

iOur  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  a  villa, 
which,  although  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a  spacious, 
many-windowed,  yet  plain  mansion,  was  remarkable  for 
its  accompaniments.  It  rose  immediately  out  of  the 
water,  in  which  respect  it  only  resembled  other  houses 
we. had  passed,  with  its  basement  extended  out  on  one 
side  so.  as  to  form  the  terrazzo  of  the  adjoining 
garden.'  Immediately  behind  rose  a  steep  ascent,  pre^ 
senting  a  wilderness  of  tufted  foliage,  with,  in  one  part, 
a  few 'Openings  disclosing  upland  lawns;  while  not  far 
from  the  house,  and  from  an  height  twice  as  lofty  as 
that  of  the  building  itself,  rushed  a  precipitous  cascade, 
breaking  through  a  thick  covert  of  trees,  whose  mass  of 
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shadow  lent,  by  its  contrast,  additional  brilliancy  to  the 
falling  torrent.  Nature  and  art  here  seemed  to  have 
co-operated  in  producing  a  most  charming  scene,  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  wild  and  the 
romantic,  or  the  placid  and  the  cheerful,  obtained  the 
mastery.  Neither  did  our  admiration  of  it  decrease  on 
being  informed  that  it  was  the  Villa  Pliniana;  a  title 
bestowed  on  it  on  account  of  the  intermitting  fountain 
in  its  court,  a  natural  phenomenon  described  by 
the  younger  Pliny  in  one  of  his  epistles ;  for  the  villa 
itsdf  was  built  in  1570,  by  Giovanni  Anguisola,  who 
having  with  three  others  flung  Pier-Luigi  Farnese  from 
a  window,  retired  hither  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
that  deed.  Pliny's  Larian  Villa,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  situated  elsewhere. 

During  our  course,  another  villa  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  as  deserving  notice,  it  being  the  residence  pf 
Madame  Pasta,  the  celebrated  prima  donna,  who  has 
retired  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame  and  her  powers,  and 
b^ore  she  had  fairly  attained  the  meridian  of  her 
life  to  this,  her  native  district  of  Italy :  for  this  accom^ 
plished  artist  was  born  at  Como,  in  the  year  1798,  —  at 
least,  that  is  the  date  assigned;  and  on  such  occasions  a 
little  error  in  chronology,  should  there  happen  to  be  any, 
16  excusable  enough.  In  applying  to  Pasta  the  ^tle  of 
artist,  few  will  accuse  me  of  at  all  derogating  fix)m  its 
value ;  for  it  is  not  here  employed  in  that  comprehensive 
sense  given  to  it  by  Frenchmen,  who  bestow  it  indis^ 
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orimine^tdy  upon  a  Raphael  or  a  cuisinier,  — -  a  Michael 

Atigelo,  or  a  man«milliner  — ^  a  Phidias,  or  a  figurante, 

vbut  as  denoting  the  intellectual  power  with  which  she 

exercised  her  talents,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  she 

enhivated  and  brought  to  perfection  the  gifts  lavbhed 

^iponher  by  nature.     Besides  being  the  first  vocalist  of 

^  ll|»r'  day,  she  was  hardly  less  great  as  a  tragedian,  dis- 

-jplaj^ng  a  dramatic    energy    that    only    required    an 

•iUiSpler  field  than  opera  allows,  for    the  perfect  develop- 

[  liierit  of  the  representation  of  passion.     Even  Talma  is 

te^T'ted  to  have  said  of  her,  "  This  is  a  woman  firom 

%1iom  I  can  learn  something  in  my  art." 

"  'The  view  of  Como  burst  upon  us  suddenly.     It  is 

'iitiuHed  within  a  bay,  behind  which  rises  up  a  conical 

mountain  crowned  by  a  lofty  tower.     Immediately  6n 

iii^ding  we  proceeded  to  explore  the  town,  and  direct^ 

bijT  course  first  of  all  towai^-  the  cathedral.     The 

-' fit>nt  of  this  edifice,  which  is  entirely  of  white  marble^ 

^^  cbdhibits  a  mixture  of  the  round  and  pointed  arch:;  the 

*'%rmar  in  the  three  doorways;  the  other  in  the  windows, 

which  aire  of  narrow  lofty  proportions,  but  divided  by 

•^^^ery  slender  mullion  pillars,  withouj;  transoms,  and'  bor- 

''tiered  sdbng' their  sides  by  small  figures' and  canopies 

^-£^4 -mode  of  enrifehment  very  unuMial  for  windows, 

"^fflthbugh  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  doorways,  both 

^  lii  Enj^and  and  on   the  Continent.     Altliough  there 

''^  ik  a  gHBat  deal  of  sculpture,  it  is  confined  chiefly  to 

Vihe  font'  bnttmss  pilasters,  which    divide  the  facade 
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into  ttnree  «ompaitiiient8.  The  tnces  of  these  pilaslera 
are  ornamented  all  the  way  up  with  statues  and  other 
carved  %iire8 ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  middle  doorwi^ 
k-a  tdiMmade  nidie^  in  one  of  which  is  placed  a  statue 
of  the  elder^  and  in  the  other,  of  the  younger  Pliny— per* 
eonag^  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  lodged  in  such 
a  .sitnationy  since  die  Roman  Catholic  church  consigns 
all  Bigaiis  to  perdition.  In  this  instance,  however^  the 
nganr  of  its  creed  has  given  way  to  the  patriotism  of 
-the  Comaschi,  who  are  not  a  little  proud  of  being 

.  ODOnlarymen  of  those  two  eminent  men.     Over  each  of 

these  tabernacles  is  a  window  of  the  kind  before  men* 

tioned;  and,  higher  up,  a  large  and  rich  rose  window— 

a.feature  seldom  missing  in  the  Lombard  style.     To  the 

<)efi^  on  entering,  stands  a  noble  font  or  baptistery,  smp- 

:  ported  by  eight  columns  of  beautiful  variegated  marble^ 
wCiich  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Braman^e. 

.  Beddes  altars  and  paintings,  among  which  a  Virgin 
and  Cbild^  by  Bernardino  Luini  deserves  to  be  pointed 

,  trot;  there  are  some  monuments  of  eminent  natives^  and 

.t^Kto  organs^  the  work  of  a  Jesuit  named  Hermann.  .. 
v  JbniKi^diately  adjoining  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral, 
is  the  Broletto,  or  Palazzo  Publico,  which,  in  its  styles 
bears  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  ducal  palace  at 
j¥epice^  the  lower  part  consisting  of  an  open  ]ogia»'  with 
pbinted arches;  and  the  upper  being  a  mass  of  wall,broken 

.   by^only  three  windows,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  a 
:  single  round-<beaded  aperture^  with  a  projecting  balcony. 
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Aimoat  close  by,  there  is  a  splendid  theatre,  which  was 
jaegun  in  1612|.on  the  site  of  what  had  been  a  noble 
<»rciilar' toweri  erected  in  the  thirteenth  ceiuury,  by 
Giordano  and  Lutero  Rusca.  This  theatre,  which  was 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Cusi,  of 
Milan,  has  a  noble  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  ; 
and  it  is  fitted  up  internally  with  much  taste  and  splen- 

i  '  The  church  of  San  Fidalei  which  is  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, and  was  used  as  the  cathedral  before  the  present 
duomo  was  begun  (1396),  is  a  curious  piece  of  archi- 
tecture.    Tliere  were   formerly  several  monasteries  at 
Qfj^n^Oj  but  they  were  all  suppressed  by  Napoleon,  with 
U)^  ,^;cception  of  one,  serving  as  a  retiro  for  females.     In 
tl^t  pf  St.  Cecilia  are  now  the  public  schools  of  the 
Lyip^qm*     Some  of  the  churches  have  also  been  converted 
tp,<^ther  purposes,  which  has  occasioned  not  only  thedi$t- 
pfrsjyQO  of  many  pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  but  also 
1ll^,  entire  destruction  of  many  frescoes,  which  once 
a^oraaed  the  walls  of  Santa  Croce.    Prom  the  church  :of 
Sao. Giovanni  in  Atno  eight  columns  of  cipoUno  marble, 
si^)ppsed  to  have  belonged  to   some  ancient  temple,; 
W|9pa  taken  awayj  and  have  since  become  the  property 
of  JPo|i  Tpmmaso  Odescalco.  ;  , 

^/IPIeing'iiowsQ  near  .to  it,  we  could  not  repress  the 
c^iuoi^ly  we  felt  to  view  the  Villa  d'Este,  for  some  time 
t];iie.re$idence  of  the  late  Piiincess  of  Wales;  we  accordr 
i^^8fe^4;ook;boaf;  across  the  lake,  apd  landed  at  the  9mall 
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^iUage,  at  whose  extremity  it  stands.  The  approach  to 
it  was  beneath  a  triuinphal  arch  and  through  an  avenue 
of  tr^eesy  where  we  saw  a  tablet  with  the  foUowing  in* 
scriptibn:  — 


■  <; 


^^  KABOLINA  DB    BRUNSWICK^    PBIN0BP8   WALLJB   IN    AMOUA,    A^ 

f  ■  - 

FUBLIGUM  BONUM   A   PAOO    OBVMBLIO   AD   ATB8TINAM    VILLAM^ 

.  ■  .  •  * 

itik   DBLIOIARUM    ET    QUIBTI8    flBDBJC^    OMNIBUS   OOMPABAT JJC^ 

< 

BEPBESSI8  LACU8  UNDI8  BFFLUENTIBU8  AGOXRUK  MlJlldftuk 
ARCirUM  MOLITIONE^  OOKPLANATO  SOLO^  OUVIS  SUBAOTIS^  JK»fTB 
IiAPIDEO  BLESIiB  EZUNDANTI  IMPOBITO^  EX  ANOUSTA^  FBiBBUPTAs 
DIFFIOILI^  NOVAM  HANG  AMPLAM  PBBOOMMODAM  8U0  .ABB 
VIAM   FEOIT^    ANNO    1815." 

'  Th^  honse,  which  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  though  by 
HO  means  unusually  so  for  Italy,  faces  the  lake,  while 
b^ind  it  the  mountains  rise  so  suddenly  and  abruptly, 
tliat  it  seems  to  stand  quite  under  them.  Notwitb^ 
stahding  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  princess,  and' 
by  General  Pena,  who  occupied  it  previously  to  her,  iti 
ik  now  fast  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  being^ 
not  only  untenanted,  but  apparently  quite  neglected  by 
its  present  proprietor,  Torlonia  the  Roman  duke-banker.' 
It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  shut  up;  and  we  weni 
therefore  shown  over  the  principal  apartments.  Oti^ 
of  the  drawing-rooms,  in  which  some  trifling  articles  of 
furhiture  were  still  remaining,  was  hung  with: yellow 
figtrred  satin,  with  a  royal  coronet  and  C.  interwoven 
in  the  pattern.  We  also  saw  the  two  statues  whidi 
were  made  matter  of  so  much  disgusting  scandal  at  the' 
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thne  of  the  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  they  were 
not  one  whit  more  objectionable  than  other  nude 
£^ures,  and  even  less  so  than  many  which  are  tolerated 
both  in  public  and  private  galleries.  We  were  also 
shown  a  neat  little  theatre  with  a  semicircle  of  columns 
wd  boxes.  The  adjoining  gardens,  which  had  beal 
laid  out  by  hex  Royal  Highaess,  had  many  retired  walks- 
md  artificial  cascades ;  these  latter  were  all  ^ery  wdl^ 
btit  not  so  certain  fiuitastical  buildings  and  towers 
ddnstructed  of  painted  wood,  planted  on  a  height  just 
iftK>ve  the  gardens  and  which  only  served  to  remind 
ii^ne  of  Vauxhall  grandeur.  We  understood,  howevei^) 
tnat  these  gimcracks  had  been  planted  there  by  the 
general,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  represent 
some  fortified  place  that  had  been  captured  by  him  in 
the  course  c^his  military  career  in  the  service  of  ^ain; 
consequently  the  ordy  imputation  attaching  itself  to  the 
taste  of  his  successor  is  that  she  did  not  cause  th^m  to 
1)6  removed.  -"t      '    ' 

'  The  view  of  the  house  and  grounds,  now  dtogethfer 
so 'desolate  and  changed,  could  not  fail  to  htmg  to 
miild  many  painful  recollections  in  regard  t&  het  iirfao 
il^iiitt^d  this  tranquil  retreat,  only  to  expose  herself  to 
^idib  'most  wounding    humiliation.      Whether  she  was 
driiiiinal  or  innocent,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  so,  because  her  guilt  or  hei^' inno- 
cence was  made  so  entirely  a  political  and  patty  ^ques- 
tion.    Whichever  bias  the  prejudice  to6k,  \Hiether  m 
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her  iavour  or  the  contrary^  it  was  equally  prejudic^^. 
and  pr^udice  so  obstinate,  as  in  all  such  cases  it  ever 
wUl  be^  that  there  was  hardly  any  chance  whatever  for. 
dispassionate  inquiry  and  truth.  For  my  own  part,  dl. 
I<:an  say  is,  that  I  heard  much  of  her  Royal  Highness 
when  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  Corinth,  Athens,  and  ot|^er^ 
places ;  and  although  there  was  nothing  to  fix  positiyei 
9fiminality  upon  her,  her  x^onduct  seems  on  many 
QGcajuons  to  have  been  both  unbecoming  her  sex  an^^ 
4fi^ogatory  from  her  rank  —  to  have  evinced  a  want  of 
idif^respecl,  a  levity  of  behaviour,  and  a  want  of  delicaqv. 
\hs^  most  undoubtedly  were  in  themselves  not  a  littlf^ 
rjl^rebensible.  It  is  not  sufficient  always  to  be  innc^ 
9^1)4  fpr  there  are  cases  in  which  to  appear  other wisej 
^^^spf^aks  something  highly  censurable.  The  woman  whio 
iSvr€|g;ardless  of  appearances,  who  does  not  care  to  aver( 
^^pioioti  from  her,  has  certainly  no  right  to  complain  if 
fke  world  is  not  more  charitable  than  she  herself  is  chary 
of  her  reputation,  or  if  suspicions  grow  up  into  formidably 
^Uinnies.  Female  honour  is,  and  ought  to  be,  so  deli- 
4^te  that  there  sdiould  be  no  room  for  even  alleging  a 
f9^f&oji§0  gainst  it;  because,  although  a  woipan  m^y  1^ 
iabl0^>$Q  «iear  her  character  to  the  world,  never  can  she 
make  the  world  forget  tliat  it  had  been  at  all  called  m 
^pe»t|iQQ.  Most  assuredly,  then,  let  her  have  bepn  eyer 
ao  innocent  in  respect  to  the  charges  brought  {^inst 
her  judicially,  no  one  can  acquit  the  unfortunate  Caro- 
linepf  ^junswipk  of  h^vjng  been  guil^ty^of  serj9us  error, 
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^pore  espeoiaUy  if  she  had  any  reasou  to  suppose  she 

Jiad  enemies  who  would  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves 

of  any  pretext  in  order  to  set  her  conduct  in  the  mo$t 

Imfavourable  light.     Knowing  the  peculiar  perils  and 

^difficulties  that  beset  her,  and  hardly  could  she  have 

jbeen  ignorant  of  them,  it  behoved  her  to  be  guarded 

[iu  all  her  actions  to  a  degree  that  might  imder  other 

.circumstances  have  appeared  too   rigorous  and  over 

.jprwpulous.* 

a-   ■■  ' 

k>  ^  Barely,  indeed,  does  it  happen,  that  even  the  most  favourable 
Vj^dict  of  a  jury  can  re-establish  the  female  reputation  which  has 
been  made  subject  of  legal  inquiry.  Some  doubt,  some  suspicion 
WiU  always  cling  to  it,  on  account  of  its  having  been  called  in 
question  at  all.  Not  to  be  judicially  condemned  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  morally  acquitted;  and  it  is  right  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  since  otherwise  the  lenity  of  a  jury  would 
'fi^quently  furnish  the  most  dangerous  examples;  because  little 
i#Quld  be  gained  on  the  score  of  public  morals,  were  it  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  let  her  conduct  have  been  as  indefensible  as  it  may, 
no  woman  ought  to  forfeit  her  character,  in  any  degree,  who  cannot 
be  most  fully  and  completely  convicted  of  infamy,  in  such  way  as  to 
satisfy  the  mere  forms  of  legal  procedure. 

A  recent  law  case,  of  some  notoriety,  must  have  served  tolerably 
well  to  show  in  what  plight  a  female  reputation  is,  when  protected 
by  no  better  aeg^  than  the  speeches  of  special  pleaders  and  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  Even  supposing  that  the  lady  who  figured 
on  that  memorable  occasion  did  not  actually  pass  the  Rubicon  — 
was  not  guilty  of  the  last  "  mdigcretUm** — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  had  committed  numerous  and  grave  indiscretions,  such  as 
no  woman  would  have  done  who  regarded  either  her  own  honour 
or  the  honour  of  her  husband,  his  peace  of  mind,  and  the  welfare 
^of  her  family.  Besides  partaking  largely  of  silliness  and  vanity 
her  conduct  was  marked  by  such  gross  improfirieties  and  indeli- 
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i  Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely^  thAt 
rftfe  ^^ms  greatly  beloved  at  Como  and  in  the  neigh- 
^bourhoidd}  where  her  bounties  were  extensively  felt; 
lyet  <^aritableness  of  disposition  cannot  fairly  be  ad- 
mitted as  any  proof  of  purity  of  morals  or  propriety  of 
^condfict ;  such  evidence  is  but  of  a  very  evasive  kind. 
Otie  of  the  boatmen  who  took  us  across,  and  ^o  bad 
been  occasioncdly  employed  by  her  Royal  Highness,  re* 
lated  several  anecdotes  concerning  her,  together  with 
some  particulars  respecting  the  parties  who  had  been 
witnesses  against  her  on  the  celebrated  trial*  AH  of 
them,  he  assured  us,  had  after  their  return  from  £n^- 
land  been  overtaken  by  misfortunes,  both  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  many  of  them  reduced  to  the 
greatest  wretchedness  and  distress,  which  was  consi- 
dered by  their  neighbours  to  be  the  signal  visitation 
of  Heav^i  upon  them  for  their  calumnies.^  Majoechi 
of  "  non  mi  recordo "  notoriety,  however,  did  not  seem 

.  ..    .■! 
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cacies,  that  the  suspicion  of  criminality  can  be  evaded  only  by 
attributing  to  her  a  degree  of  innocence  perfectly  astonishing.  Yet 
few  will  give  her  credit  for  being  a  downright  Agnes  -^a  completib 
sioBpletoni;  especially «  after  she  has  shown  herself  to  be  such  an 
adroit  tactician,  so  able  a  female  general  in  accomplishing  a 
■mancBuvre  which  certainly  demanded  a  combination  of  cunning 
-and  hardihood  rather  than  of  innocence  or  decorum.  ^ 

^.  At  Verdun,  I  heard  nearly  the  same  thing  related,  in  regard  to 
Drouet,  the  postmaster  who  stopped  Louis  XVI.  in  his  flight  from 
Paris.  From  that  time,  he  and  his  whole  family,  it  was  said,  had 
fisperienced  nothiog  but  a  series,  of  reverses  and  misfortunesA.      *  ■> i 
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to  have  been  among  the  number ;  for  according  tp  my 
informant,  he  was  then  engaged  in  some  way  or  other 
with  carriages  nmning  between  Como  and  Milan*  The 
boatman's  communicativeness,  we  afterwards  found  wasi 
not  intended  to  be  gratuitous ;  for  when,  on  rdanding 
a&er  our  excursion,  we  paid  our  fiure,  an  extra  charge 
ifas  made  on  the  score  of  our  questions  and  inquiries 
having  be^i  answered.  This  we,  of  course,  resisted  as 
a^  gross  imposition,  and  as  one  of  the  most  unreasonable 
demands  we  had  ever  had  made  in  the  course  of  our 
travelling ;  observing,  that  if  they  sold  their,  anecdote 
ihey  doubtless  manu&ctured  anecdotes  on  puipose  for 
dieir  customers. 

» IVe  reached  Ckmio  again  just  after  sunset  on  one 
of  the  most  delightful  evenings  imaginable,  the  air 
Imeing  deliciousiy  calm  and  serene^  yet  frai^t  with  a 
^"ateful  freshness  that  seemed  to  cheer  the  wh<4e  frame; 
while  the  lake  lay  as  one  glassy  sheet  of  deep  sapphire 
^all  loveliness  and  tranquillity. 

Having  nothing  further  to  detain  us  at  Como,  we 
started  early  the  following  morning  on  the  road  to 
Milan  which  formed  for  some  way  a  gradual  ascent; 
and  on  looking  back  from  it,  we  obtained  a  capital 
view  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  where  we  observed 
a  huge  pile  of  building  that  we  were  told  was  a  silk 
manufactory,  the  fabric  of  silk  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  trade  carried  on  there.  About  six  miles 
off  from  Como,  we  entered  upon  the  territory  of  Milan, 
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wbich,  save  its  fertility,  has  little  to  recommend  it  to 

the  eye,  especially  to  eyes  that  had  just  been  gazing 

upon  the  varied  and  delightful  scenery  bordering  the 

Laiius ;  for  the  country  was  a  mere  flat,  relieved  b]r 

nQthing  more  picturesque  than  lines  of  mulberry  trees 

intersecting  fields  of  maize.     There  was  nothing  that 

deserved  to  be  called  landscape :  the  &ce  of  the  country 

mi^t  be  compared  to  the  jolly,  fiit,  unmeaning  coun«* 

tenance  of  some  well-fed  bumpkin;    so  that  althoi^h 

th^re  was  no  lack  of  the  utiles  there  was  more  of  dul- 

aess  than  of  the  duke.    We  travellers,  it  must  be  oos^ 

fes^,  are  not  the  most  reasonable  people  in  the  world'; 

far  firpm  it:  ever  on  the  look  out  for  the  showy,  the 

e3c<^tiflg,  and  the  catching,  we  are  apt  to  be  diseon- 

lented  with  Dame  Nature  when,  instead  of  puttii^  on 

her  holiday  attire,  and  putting  forth  her  most  alluring 

ebarms,  she  acts  the  plain  and  thrifiy  housewife's  part; 

pres^ting  not  the  barren  luxuriance  of  finery,  but  the 

homely  yet  more  substantial  gifls  of  com,  wine,  and 

oll-i-^or  for  oil,  we  moderns  should  employ  the  less 

poecieal  phrase  of  cheese  and  butter. 


*  1..*,  »;  -i . 
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CHAP.  XL 

IIILAN. — THE  DUOMO. ITS  ARCHITECTURE.  —  FACADE. 

—  MIXTURE   OF   STYLES  CONSIDERED. INTERIOR. 

NOTE    ON   WELBY    PUGIN.  —  SHRINE     OF    SAN     CARLO 
BORROMEO. 

As  we  drove  through  the  streets  on  entering  the  capital 
of  the  d'devant  cisalpine  republic^  we  were  struck  by 
the  air  of  superior  opulence  and  gaiety  characterising 
k)  especially  when  compared  with  most  other  cities  in 
the  part  of  Italy  we  had  lately  visited.  The  principal 
sireets  or  corsij  as  they  are  here  termed,  are  of  good 
width,  well  paved  with  smooth  lines  of  stones,  for  car- 
riage wheels,  and  present  lofty  and  substantial  ranges  of 
houses,  for  the  most  part,  indeed,  plain  as  to  archi-^ 
tecture,  but  with  something  noble  in  their  toitt  ai^ 
sembk. 

Without  longer  delay  than  was  requisite  to  refresh 
ourselves  a  little  after  our  journey,  we  set  out  at  once  to 
visit  the  duomo,  the  chief  object  of  curiosity  to  all 
strangers.  Like  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  it  is  disadvan- 
tageously  situated,  standing  in  a  very  irregular  areay 
where  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  buildings,  except  just 
in  front,  where  is  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ;  but  even  that 
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is  a  very  confined  spot,  —  not  so  wide  as  the  fa9ade  of 
the   cathedral,  and   turned  rather   obliquely  from   iu 
This  is  also  connected  with  another  open  space,  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  building,  along  which  extend 
the  front  and  longer  wing  of  the  government  palace, 
both  of  them  turned  diagonally  to   the   duomo.     No 
sitigle  view  of  the  latter,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  from 
any  point  as  usually  shown  in  drawings  or  prints,  where 
artists  take  the  liberty  of  assuming  such  a  distance  for 
their  station,  as  will  enable  them  to  exhibit  the  whole  at 
a  glance,  and  so  far  misrepresent,  if  not  the  building 
itaeUv  certainly  its  locality ;  and  not  content  with  avait 
ing  th^nselves  of  that  licence,  they  generally  represent 
the  houses  enclosing  it,  considerably  further  off  than 
they  really  are.     It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Napoleon 
adopted  no  measures  for  enlarging  the  Piazza,  and 
continuing  a  wide  street  from  it  in  a  direct  line  termi^ 
nating  in   some    other    principal    street;  perhaps    h^ 
reserved  that  improvement  for  a  future  project,  when' 
the  cathedral  itself  should  have  been  completed  "^  an 
undertaking    of   prodigious    magnitude  in  itself,  and 
prosecuted  under  him  with  such  imremitted  vigour  that 
it  now  appears  fully  accomplished ;  for  although  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  completing  all  the 
ornaments,  and  adding  statues  and  bas-reliefs  to  corre^' 
spond  with  Uiose  already  executed,  all  the  essential  parts 
of  the  design  are  perfected ;  and  scarcely  does  the  eye 
notice,  that  any  thing  further  remains  to  be  done.     It 
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18  moreover  an  exceedingly  fortunate  circumstance^  that 
this  fine  edifice  is  not  actually  built  against,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  other  noble  Gothic  structures^  some 
of  which  are  hardly  accessible  except  in  front;  but  on 
the  contrary  is  quite  insulated,  so  that  it  will  be  com* 
paratively  easy  to  widen  the  space  around  it,  by  setting 
^btak  the  houses  as  occasion  for  rebuilding  them  shall 
decttr;.  although  the  awkward  position  of  the  palace 
above  mentioned  will  doubtless  prevent  any  scheme  for 
forming  a  regular  emplacement. 

All  travelers  and  critics  have  concurred  in  admitting 
the  duomo  of  Milan,  to  be  a  most  astonishing  fabric, 
isurpassing  every  other,  whether  of  the  same  class  or 
not,  in  the  sumptuousness  of  its  material^  and  the 
incredible  multiplicity  of  statues  and  other  sculptures 
which  adorn  it,  both  without  and  within,  above  i^ 
below.  Yet  although  but  one  opinion  exists  as  ta  tMs, 
^^d  it  is,  indeed,  a  fact  which  admita  of  no  diversity  of 
i^inion,  diey  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  effect  tlras 
produced*     On  the  contrary,  tbe  extremes  of  praise 

^nd  censure  have  been  meted  out  unsparingly;  for 
while  some  have  extolled  it  as  an  a1)Solute  prodigy  of 
^chitecture,  others  have  condemned  it  without  reserve^ 
^  an  extravaganza,  upon  which  enornious  sums  have 

'  bcferi  exp^ded  ttpon  decoration,  not  superfluous  only, 
but  to  d,  great  extent  invisible ;  and  one  traveller  has 
tiot  scrupled  to  pronounce  it  a  "stupid  feihitfe!'* 
Withbut  exceptibn,  nearly  all,  again,  have  concuri^ 
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in  Stigmatising  the  intermixture  of  modem  Italian  (that 
is  the  cinquecento  style)  with  Gothic,  in  the  western 
fa9ade;  which  each  seems  to  have  dwelt  upon  the  more^ 
because  a  point  obvious  enough  in  itself,  and  disputed 
by  none.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  all  who  have  visited 
Milan  have  spoken  of  the  duomo,  and  expressed  their 
sentiments  pretty  freely,  they  have  for  the  moBt  pait 
done  so  too  briefly  to  enable  us  to  gather  from  what 
they  say,  more  than  general  and  summary  observations 
in  regard  to  a  few  particulars;  consequently  there  is 
i^ill  room  for  more  minute  examination  than  they  have 
entered  into. 

Although  this  stupendous  structure,  which  was  begun 
in  1386,  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of 
Milw,  has  been  in  progress  for  more  thaii  four  oen* 
tiiries,  and  during  that  time  been  conducted  by  no  fewer 
^thtui  190  different  architects,  is  it  remarkable,  almpit 
beyond  every  other  Grothic  building  of  any  extent,  for 
the  extreme  regularity  and  consistency  of  all  its  part^ 
excepting  merely  the  modem  doors  and  windows  in  the 
principal  front.  To  these  qualities,  and  to  the  striking 
,  i^^metry  of  plan  throughout,  is  it  owing  that,  notwith- 
standing the  profusion  and  complexity  of  the  detail3f 
the  scheme  of  the  whole  is  understood  at  once,  and 
without  embarrassment.  Apparent  intricacy  is  made  to 
result  from  the  utmost  simplicity  and  harmony  of  dis- 
tribtttfion.  We  behold  pinnacles  rising  up  on  the  roof, 
tier  after   tier,   ^^  a  goodly  show,"    but  disposed  ¥rith 
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order  and  meaning;  these  successive  ranges  of  taber* 
oacle&.and  spires,  being  the  continuation  through  the 
vault,  of  the  pillars  within,  which  are  thus  made  to 
l^rce  their  way  from  the  sanctuary  within,  and  rearing 
Aeir  crests  on  high,  declare  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  temple.  In  the  peculiar  display  thus  produced, 
mad  the  character  resulting  from  it,  this  cathedral  ift 
unrivalled  by  any  other  whatever,  however  it  may  fall 
fliiart  of  some  of  them  in  other  respects.  So  far,  indeed, 
H  ia  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  pointed 
8^1e^  gready  as  it  differs  from  nearly  every  other  example 
of  it  in  various  particulars,  bearing  litde  resemblance 
to^those  of  England,  France,  or  Germany,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  has  something  in  common  with  them,  which 
cwmot  be  mistaken — a  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
ODmpass  of  this  style  of  architecture,  and  of  the  gra- 
dations and  nuances  it  admits.  What  adds  not  a  little 
10"  the  singularity  of  this  specimen  is,  that  it  differs 
still  more  from  what  is  to  be  met  with  of  pointed  archi- 
tlKture  in  Italy,  than  from  that  of  other  countries.  AH 
tlMtt  it  retains  of  Lombardic  is  expressed  in  the  pro- 
portions and  expanded  gable  of  the  front:  otherwise 
\VVA  totally  distinct  from  that  style,  and  seems  to  be 
a^^^modification  of  German  Gothic,  adapting  itself  to 
fifesb  ideas.  That  the  first  architects  employed  on  the 
work  were  of  that  country,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  the 
author  of  the  original  design  most  probably  sought  to 
aeeiommodate  it  in  some  degree  to  Italian  taste. 
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:  hk  looking  at  the  ia9ade9  one  can  hardly  fial  to  be 
laimck  by  the  very  remarkable  difference  •  in  its  general 
outline  and  proportion,  from  those  of  other  Gothie 
cathedrals.  In  them  we  are  accustomed  usually  to 
behold  three  boldly  marked  divisions,  consisting  of 
a.  oentre,  flanked  by  lofty  towers,  which  latter  are,  in 
some    instances,    surmounted    by  a  spire,    while   th« 

• 

pmtion  between  them  terminates  more  frequendy  than 
not  in  a  highly  pointed  gable.  All  the  divisions  and 
masses  are  of  lofty  proportions,  and  have  a  tendency 
upwards,  even  where^  as  sometimes  happens,  the  lateral 
divisions  of  the  front  are  lower  than  the  centre  one^ 
which  is  usually  marked  in  our  English  cathe«» 
drals  by  a  single  spacious  and  lofty  window,  and  ia- 
Fjrench  ones,  by  a  l€U*ge  and  highly  enriched  circular 
or  Catherine-wheel  window.  In  that  of  Milan,  quite  m. 
contrary  mode  is  pursued;  instead  of  the  elevation 
forming  a  double  or  treble  square  in  height,  it  is  some^ 
thing  less  than  one,  the  width  of  the  front  being  218 
English  fiset,  and  the  extreme  height  to  the  summit  of 
the  gable,  only  184  feet.  The  gable,  too,  forms  one 
coptinued  slope ;  and  its  width  being  equal  to  that  of; 
th#  whole  front,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  occupied 
by  the  extreme  buttresses  or  pilasters,  it  descends  so 
low  as  to  occupy  rather  more  than  half  of  the  height 
above  specified.  It  is  true  the  intermediate  pilasters 
and  their  pinnacles  cut  through  and  break  these 
sloping  lines ;  yet,  though  they  thus  in  some  measure 
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vary  the  outline,  and  though  the  horizontal  lines  in 
each  division  form  a  smaller  pediment  in  the  centre, 
and  rectangled  triangles  in  the  others,  gradually 
ascending  towards  the  middle  one,  the  larger  gable  or 
triangle,  comprising  all  the  rest,  manifests  itself  very 
plainly,  thereby  producing  the  peculiar  character  here 
adverted  to,  which  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Lom« 
bardic  taste,  for,  in  that  style,  breadth  rather  than 
loftiness  appears  to  have  been  affected:  more  fre- 
quently than  not  there  was  a  single  gable  comprising 
the  entire  width  of  the  front,  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  perpendicular  mouldings,  surfaces,  or  pilas- 
ters, running  up  into  it.  Undoubtedly  this  is  altogether 
different  from  the  practice  observable  in  nearly  all 
other  varieties  of  pointed  style ;  yet  it  does  not  there- 
lore  exactly  follow  that  it  is  a  faulty  or  inadmissible 
variety  in  itself. 

Wood  says,  ^^  The  front  is  a  mere  triangle,  and  exces* 
sively  poor.  The  artists  among  them  have  contrived  to 
produce  a  Gothic  building,  of  which  the  outline,  when 
contemplated  as  a  simple  mass,  without  the  details,  is 
-every  where  displeasing."  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
if  a  person  chooses  to  abstract  all  finish  and  ornament, 
and  retain  nothing  but  the  first  elements  of  form,  he  will 
not  find  much  to  excite  admiration.  By  the  same 
process  he  may  reduce  a  Grecian  temple  to  a  mere  bam  ; 
and  by  "  contemplating  "  either  a  Corinthian  column, 
or  a  window   of  the   richest   tracery,   ^^  without    the 
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detail%^'  may  discover  that  the  one  is  no  better  than  a 
mere  round  post,  and  the  other  not  a  whit  superior  to 
the  sash-frame  Grothic  of  a  village  architect  It  is 
strange  to  hear  a  critic  utter  such  an  indefensible 
remark,  since  he  ought  to  be  avrare  that^  as  far  at  least 
83  beauty  is  concerned,  detail  is  essential,  it  being  that 
which  stamps  the  thing  in  question  as  good  or  bad, 
compared  with  numerous  others  of  its  kind  if^ich  it 
may  resemble  in  general  shape. 

Far  more  natural  would  it  be  that  a  critic,  piquing 
himself  upon  his  discernment,  should  note,  liot  the 
the  poverty  of  the  general  triangle,  but  the  variety  and 
combination  produced  by  that  form  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  front  at  Milan,  and  the  repetitions  and  contrasts  of 
it,  aj^lied  so  as  to  produce  harmony  as  well  as  diversity. 
Were  this  expanse  of  gable  exhibited  in  undisguised 
nakedness^  he  might  then,  indeed,  have  complained  of 
its  sameness  and  heaviness.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
at  all  too  much  to  say,  that  we  may  here  observe  a 
skilful  blending  together  of  two  different  principles, 
lofty  proportions,  aspiring  shafts  and  pinnacles,  and 
narrow-pointed  forms  combined  with  horizontal  and 
expanded  ones.  Yet  those  who  do  not  care  to  have 
their  theories  disturbed  by  anomalies  and  exceptions  at 
variance  with  the  generality  of  examples,  and  therefore 
embarrassing  and  troublesome,  will  be  glad  to  settle  the 
matter  summarily,  and  save  themselves  all  perplexityv 
by  saying  that  such  forms  and  proportions  are  8ocon« 

o  2 
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tf^iqtory  as  to  neutralise  each  other.  What  I  would  ask 
t}>en  iS)  does  not  this  &9ade  make  an  impression  upon 
every  spectator,  not  absolutely  bigotted  to  rules  ?  and  if 
SQjwhy  should  we  quarrel  with  it,  merely  because  that 
io^pression  is  not  produced  according  to  usual  system 
1^  practice;  or  rather,  because  that  impression  differs 
igpofi^  what  we  receive  from  most  other  buildings  with 
;\iirl]|i(:h  this  can  at  all  be  compared  ?  —  for  no  better 
becufis^  than  that  it  is  original,  unique,  sui  ffeneris,  and 
gfv^s^^us  what  no  other  example  does?  Surely  it  were 
^^mov^  in  the  spirit  of  enlightened  criticism  to  admit 
^tiSL\  interesting  as  it  is  to  institute  a  comparison 
l^Qtwe^n  this  Duomo  and  other  Gothic  cathedrals,  it 
sjiould  not  be  scrupulously  tested  by  them.  Safely 
may  we  be  allowed  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  feeling  pf 
admiration  it  inspires;  not  negligent  of  criticism,  but 
jljgiplQying  it  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  the  pe- 
^j^iarjties  we  observe,  and  establishing,  if  possible, 
Jgurth^r  laws  deduced  from  particular  circumstances. 
(At«^Ji^aj|t,  in  aU  such  cases,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty 
4||^  pur  decision,  but  suspect  that  there  may  be  other 
(|S)§rit^  aod  modes  of  beauty,  besides  those  formally  laid 
j^]i¥Q  hy  writers  on  the  subject.  .  -    - 

rr^.Ao^rding  to  the  expressions  used  by .  aome .  Jn 
ffp^k^  of  it,  it  would  almost  appear  that  this  front 
;|g»j(o(ajy^:dissUnLiar  from  every  other  part  of  the  edifi^, 
nT^\^\90hher  in  a  different  style;  whiish  is  so  far  &oan 
;|l^iQg^h0„;<3s^  jjtiat  tjtie  character  of  Gothic  ariphitfpture 
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'  greatly  preponderates ;  to  such  a  degree^  in  fact,  that 
^  -vrhen  contemplated  as  a  simple  mass,'*  it  is  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest ;  the  five  doors,  and  first  range  of  windows 
above  them,  being  the  only  features  wherein  consistency 
k  violated.  What  the  effect  might  have  been,  bad 
Pdligrini,  who  was  employed  by  the  Cardinal  Carlo 
Borromeo,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
erect  the  facade  of  the  church,  completed  his  design, 
is  qinte  a  different  matter.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  he  was  summoned  by  Philip  II.  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  Escurial ;  about  the  same  time,  toci, 
^a  terrible  plague  broke  out  at  Milan,  and  carried  off 
about  :fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  within  fbttir 
months,  which  calamity  caused  the  work  to  be  stopped. 
Even  what  had  been  done  was  afterwards  destroyed.  It 
having  been  determined  to  lengthen  the  nave  of  the 
ebureh ;  and  when  it  again  became  a  questicm  in  what 
style  the  front  should  be  erected,  Pelligrini's  designs 
were  submitted  to  a  numerous  commission  of  architect!^ 
who,  after  protracted  discussions,  finally  decided  to  adoj^ 
one  of  them.  Little  progress,  however,  was  made  in  th^ 
work  for  several  months ;  owing  to  the  first  column,  which 
was  of  a  single  piece  of  marble,  between  seventy  arid 
eighty  feet  high,  being  broken  in  transporting  it  fi*om 
^the  quarry.  '  No  further  advance  had  been  niadethiti 
rWJib  the  doors  and  windows  when,  in  1646,  Ca]do>  Bu^i 
'i^l^incted  two  designs  in  the  Gothic  style;  atidnaiiother 
Yif  th^  same  kihd,  bat  more  omainented,  was  broftfgHt 
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forward  by  Castelli;  both  architects,  it  should  be 
observed,  retaining  the  doors  and  windows  already 
built*  Hereupon  ensued  fresh  discussions,  and  little 
more  was  done  than  to  erect  the  buttress  pilasters, 
nearly  aa  they  exist  at  present,  until  a  decree  was 
passed  in  1790,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doors  and  other  apertures  already 
mentioned,  every  other  part  of  Pelligrini's  design  should 
be  expunged,  and  the  whole  front  made  to  accord,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  Nothing, 
however,  of  importance,  was  done  until  1805,  when 
Napoleon  issued  his  JiaU  Leopoldo  PoUak,  the  archie 
tectof  the  Palazzo  Belgiojoso,  and  several  other  important 
buildings  at  Milan,  was  accordingly  directed  to  prepare 
new  designs  for  the  fa9ade;  and  after  his  death  (March 
the  13th,  1806)  the  work  was  carried  on  first  by  his 
son  Giuseppe,  and  Zanoja,  and  subsequently  by  Carlo 
Amati,  who  finally  completed  it  as  we  now  heboid  it. 

Thus  the  fa9ade  of  this  cathedral  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  more  controversy,  and  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  more  designs  and  architectural  projects,  than 
that  of  St  Peter^s  itself;  but  it  has  been  accomplished 
far  more  happily,  being  a  nnich  better  production  of  its 
kind  than  the  other,  which  with  some  justice  deserves  to 
be  styled  "  a  stupid  failure.''  All  the  diflSculties,  per- 
plexities, and  delays,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
attending  so  many  alterations,  originated  in  the  sub- 
iBtitution  of  a  different  style,  at  a  time  when  Gothic 
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architecture  had  not  only  fallen  into  disuse,  but  was 
held  to  be  so  barbarous  that  it  was  considered  an  im- 
provement to  depart  from  it,  even  in  completing  a  pile 
which  was  so  noble  a  specimen  of  it ;  otherwise,  although 
it  might  not  then  be  known  what  was  precisely  its 
author's  ideas  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  edifice,  there 
could  have  been  no  diflSculty  in  adhering  to  the  character 
of  the  other  elevations,  especially  as  those  of  the  transepts 
would  have  furnished  sufficient  data  and  suggestions. 
After  all,  the  modern  doors  and  windows  are  by  no 
means  very  obtrusive  in  effect;  and  they  are  marked 
by  a  richness  and  luxuriance  of  ornament  which  prevent 
their  showing  themsdves  as  glaring  discrepancies.  la 
fact,  they  harmonise  much  better  with  the  general 
character  than  might  beforehand  be  expected ;  nor  is  the 
compound  thus  produced  a  whit  more  inconsistent  or  in 
worse  taste  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with 
in  the  so  called  Elizabethan,  the  chief  diffei'ence  being 
that  there  it  is  the  apertures  which  partake  more  of  the 
Gothic  cast  than  the  other  features.  There  is,  moreover^ 
one  species  of  consistency  kept  up  in  this  front,  which  is 
seldom  attended  to  in  the  style  just  mentioned,  namely^ 
consistency  in  r^ard  to  richness:  plain  and  homely 
features  do  not  discordantly  intrude  among  fanciful  and 
highly  decorated  ones.  The  chief  fault  to  be  alleged 
against  this  example  is  that  it  stands  quite  alone,  un- 
supported by  any  other  precedents,  and  that  it  therefore 
shocks  the  prejudices  of  routine  criticism.     If,  too,  iii 
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mlhing  else,  the  modei'n  windows  comply  with  the 
<baracter  of  Gothic  architecture  in  their  distribution, 
•ince,  instead  of  their  being  all  upon  the  same  level, 
^he  middle  one  is  placed  much  higher  up  than  the 
others,  so  as,  like  the  pointed  windows  above,  to  produce 
^.v  parallelism  with  the  sloping  outline  of  the  whole 

Imnt. 

.rln  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  building,  I  must 

jKtow  confine  myself  to  some  detached  and  cursory  ob- 

vervatioQS ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  exuberant  as  are 

the  ornaments,  and  multiplied   as  are  the  posts,  this 

^ikthedral  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  extreme  sim- 

■fiieity  of  its  plan,  and  the  orderly  distribution  which 

prevails   throughout,  than  for  its  elaborate  decoration. 

>]&oih  sides  are  uniform  in  design  and  execution ;  where- 

f^i^  in  almost  every  other  Gothic  cathedral  there  will  be 

<^ttnd  some  transitions,  changes,  additions,  or  excres- 

.  CWoes,   which    more   or  less    interrupt    architectonic 

jmiformity.     All  the  windows,  excepting  the  three  large 

^pnes  at  the  east  end,  are  of  narrow,  lofty  proportions, 

iRpd,  so  far,  resembling  what  are  termed  lancet  windows ; 

I  l>ut,  unlike  them,  their  heads  are  filled  up  with  circles 

xontaining  a  profusion  of  tracery,  partaking  of  the^/Kzm- 

:i>opani  taste  of  design.     They  have  also  slender  mul- 

7  lijtMis,  but  no  transoms,  unless  that  term  can  with  any 

propriiety  be  applied  to  the  small  and  highly  enriched 

.  gtfcbles,  "which  intersect  the  windows  about  midway,  yet 

Idot  entirely  across ;  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity,  and 
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one  not  easily  described.  There  is  also  something 
Irnrdly  less  uncommon,  not  only  in  the  number  bf 
statues  and  sculptures,  but  in  the  mode  in  which  tht^ 
ai^e  introduced,  accompanied  with  projecting  cano{)ii^ 
and  pinnacles,  not  forgetting  those  which  decorate  iht 
splay  of  the  windows,  forming  a  rich  border  round 
their  apertures.  In  these  numerous  canopies,  in  th^ 
pinnacles,  and  along  the  parapets  of  the  roof,  the 
pyramidal  form  is  repeated  almost  ad  infinitum ;  and  fit 
conjanction  with  it,  the  perpendicular  character  atlb 
displays  itself  throughout,  almost  the  whole  of  the  eh- 
temal  surface  being  divided  into  narrow  pands,  «»> 
t^Kling  from  the  lower  part  to  the  summit,  and  formed 
by  slender  styles  or  mouldings.  '  j 

The  interior  consists,  like  that  of  Amiens  cathednd^^6f 
five  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  151  feet  (EngliA) 
high  by  55^  in  width ;  and  the  two  others  on  each  flide 
of  it,  104  and  85  respectively ;  extraordinary  dimM- 
sions,  the  greatest  height  at  Amiens  being  140  f^dt, 
and  at  Westminster  Abbey  105.  But  Milan  is  Mill 
more  remarkable  for  the  loftiness  of  the  columns  aiid 
arches  of  the  centre  aisle,  the  height  to  the  spring^'^ 
the  latter  being  78,  and  to  their  vertex  96  fMt 
Neither  is  the  singularity  of  this  example  conflned"vio 
ntagnitude  of  dimensions  alone,  for  it  would  beYafy 
Blanking  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  peculiar  caf^- 
tal&  given  to  the  columns.  These  capitals  -«« if  so '  iif^y 
can  be  called  .-—are  composed  of  nidies,  surmotintedtiy 
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canopies,  each  of  which  contains  a  statue  of  the  size  of 
life.  There  is,  however,  more  of  contrast  than  of  agree- 
ment between  the  lavish  enrichment  thus  displayed  and 
the  rest  of  the  architecture:  the  mouldings  of  the  archea 
Site  poor  in  themselves,  and  look  all  the  more  so  in 
comparison  witli  the  tabernacle  work  attached  to  the 
pillars ;  while  tne  pace  between  the  arches  and  the  roof 
presents  nothing  but  a  single  row  of  small  windows,  in 
which  respect  it  falls  greatly  short  of  those  Gothic  in- 
teriors, where,  in  addition  to  a  highly  ornamental  cleres- 
tory, a  triforium  or  open  gallery  beneath  it  produces  a 
pleasing  intricacy  and  variety. 

Besides  altars  and  paintings,  this  church  contains 
several  monuments,  which,  like  the  altar-pieces,  are 
altogether  in  the  modern  Italian  style ;  consequently, 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  architecture  of  the 
building.  There  are  also  two  immense  pulpits  of  gilt 
bronze,  each  supported  by  four  colossal  figures ;  those 
of  the  one  representing  the  Evangelists,  and  of  the 
other  four  doctors  of  the  church.  They  are  by  no 
means,  however,  in  the  happiest  taste  imaginable :  far 
more  worthy  of  observation  are  the  entrances  into  the 
two  sacristies,  which,  although  in  a  very  peculiar  style^^ 
have  much  to  recommend  them.  But  one  object  held 
in  most  especial  reverence  is  a  bit  of  iron,  believed  to 
be  a  nail  of  the  holy  cross,—*-  no  great  wonder  in  itself, 
supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  a  point  not  easy  to  be  either 
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proved  or  disproved;  although  it  certainly  admits  of  very 
great  and  very  reasonable  doubt,  if  only  because  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  the  nails  of  the  cross  would  be  re- 
garded as  valuable  relics,  until  long  after  any  one  could 
tdl  what  was  become  of  the  cross  itself,  or  any  part  of  it; 
Be  that  as  it  may — genuine  or  not  genuine,  this  bit  of 
iron  is  deposited  in  a  splendid  reliquary,  inclosed  in 
an  outer  case  or  shrine  of  rock  crystal  and  precious 
stones ;  and  the  whole  suspended  from  the  vault  in  a 
glory  of  gilt  rays,  surrounded  by  lustre^  whose  lamps 
are  always  kept  burning.  Once  a  year  the  relic  quits 
its  lodging-place,  and  pays  a  visit  to  the  high  altary-— 
not  miraculously,  indeed,  yet  after  a  wonderfiil  fashion,  its 
descent  and  re-ascent  being  managed  by  2ijeu  de  thMtrt^ 
more  becoming  a  piece  of  stage  spectacle  than  any 
ceremony  within  a  Christian  church.  By  means  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance  called  a  nuvoloj  from  its  being 
made  to  represent  a  cloud,  the  persons  who  officiate  in 
this  pageant  are  raised  up  to  where  the  relic  is  sus- 
pended, when  the  cloud  is  made  to  open,  and  exhibit  a 
group  of  cherubim.  One  of  the  priests  then  takes  the 
reliquary,  and  the  machine  descends  again  with  the 
whole  company.  And  after  the  same  playhouse  fisushion 
is  the  holy  nail  conveyed  back  to  its  resting-place,  there 
to  continue  imdisturbed  for  another  year,  unless  some 
very  particular  occasion  should  occur  to  demand  it| 
services.     Were  it  not  that  the  fact  is  indisputable,  such 
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grovelling  superstition  and  folly  would  appear  quite  in- 
credible :  at  present  they  are  only  scandalous.* 

*  An  exceedingly  warm  defence  of  Catholicism  as  compared  with 
Protestantism,  in  regard  to  its  rites  and  its  favourable  influence  on 
1^  has  lately  been  put  forth  in  a  very  curious  work  by  Mr.  Welby 
Pugin,  entitled  **  Contrasts,  or  a  Parallel  between  the  noble 
Edifices  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  and  similar 
Buildings  of  the  Present  Day,  shewing  the  present  decay  of  taste/' 
In  his  prospectus  the  author  had  said  "  the  miserable  edifices  of 
the  present  day.'*  Although  the  book  addresses  itself  professedly 
to  architectural  readers,  so  much  at  length  does  it  enter  into 
rdigious  matters,  far  more  fully  than  was  necessary  for  showing  the 
decline  not  only  of  architecture  but  of  art  generally  produced  by 
the  Reformation,  that  it  might  without  any  very  great  impro- 
priety have  a  place  assigned  it  among  works  of  religious  history. 
That  a  form  of  religion  attended  with  so  many  ceremonies  and 
so  much  external  pomp  as  Catholicism  is  must  foe  more  favour^ 
iible  to  the  fine  arts  than  one  which  rejects  their  aid,  and  among 
Mtne  of  its  sects  proscribes  them  altogether,  may  very  well  be 
imag^oed,  nor,  that  I  know  of,  has  it  ever  been  disputed.  If  there- 
lore  the  question  consisted  in  nothing  more,  it  might  fairly  be 
decided  at  once  in  favour  of  the  Koroish  church.  But  internal 
j^mrity  of  faith  and  doctrine  is  surely  a  concern  of  fttill  greater 
DKHnent  than  the  advancement  of  art.  Art  may  be  encouraged  for 
tiie  sake  of  doing  honour  to  religion;  yet  very  few  will  go  to  the 
tengdi  of  saving  that  religion  is  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  as  it 
promotes  art,  which  would  not  be  very  much  unlike  ri^arding  art 
as  the  end,  and  religion  only  as  the  means.  Bfr.  Pugin,  moi^over, 
diiiws  his  portraiture  of  Catholicism  too  flatteringly :  so  intent  is 
hb  upon  its  splendid  rites,  that  he  can  discern  none  of  its  de- 
Unrvlties  and  debanng  superstitions;  confining  his  view  merely  to 
Its  fair  outside  show,  he  does  not  care  to  look  at  its  doctrines. 
TiNMdsubstantiation,  image  worship,  purgatory,  clerical  celibacy* 
JMiricular  confession,  absolutions,  dispensations,  indulgences,  and 
lll^U9>  other  matters  of  .the  sort,  he  entirely  passes  by  >;  nditfaer 
dolls  h0  aw,&c  ouoe  appear  to  suspect  that  any  other  motive  than  sin^ 
pere  piety  faa$  at  any  time  induced  men  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
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Not  a  little  inconsistent  is  it  that  that  very  church 
which  so  dnsparingly  anathematises  all  other  modes  of 


weakh  to  founding  churches  or  other  religious  edifices.  That 
"  piety  of  our  ancestors,*'  a  favourite  phrase  with  him,  and  many 
ofthers,  was  certainljr  not  always  of  the  purest  kind ;  for  by  dividing 
their  iU-^jotten  spoils  with  the  church  many  have  hoped^  having 
bees  first  deluded  into  the  hope,  that  they  thereby  atoned  for  a 
life  of  misdeeds. 

ikgaia :  Mr.  Pugin  is  pleased  to  nmke  the  Reformation  alonB 
answerable  for  the  decline  of  architecture :  whereas,  admitting  his 
alignment  to  be  just,  it  applies  only  to  this  and  other  Protestant 
cpuntriea^  while,  according  to  the  view  he  takes  of  it,  architecture 
mu(i|i  have  declined  nearly  as  much  in  France,  where  the  Gothic 
style,  of  which  he  is  so  warm  and  devoted  an  admirer  as  to  have  Utde 
feeling  for  any  other,  was  superseded  by  that  derived  from  Italy ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  whether  the  Reformation 
had  taken  place  or  not,  a  similar  change  of  taste  would  have  found 
its  way  into  this  country.  As  far  as  Mr.  Pugin's  own  favourite  styla 
of  architecture  is  concerned,  its  downfal  is  to  be  attributed  not  to 
Protestantism,  but  to  the  Catholic  church  itself;  namely,  to  the  ar* 
chitectural.  example  set  by  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome.  It  should  sens 
therefore  that  he  has  taken  a  very  confined  and  oblique  view  of 
his  subject.  Neither  is  he  altogether  free  from  mistake  —  a  mistake 
he  could  not  have  fallen  into,  had  he  read  Hope's  History  of 
Architecture; — when  he  says,  *'  They  (i.  e.  the  Catholics)  borrowed 
^eir  ideas  ficom  no  heathen  rites,  nor  sought  for  decorations  from 
the  idolatrous  emblems  of  a  strange  people."  The  writer  who 
makes'such  an  assertion  can  know  very  little  of  the  origin  of  numerooi 
ceremonies  and  practices  adopted  by  the  Roman  church,  certainiy 
not  borrowed  from  scriptural  authority,  and  neariy  all  of  then  to 
be  traced  back  with  tolerable  distinctness  to  the  Pagan  ones  of 
aacieiit  Rome.  These  were  corruptions  of  primitive  duriit 
iSamty,  which  the  Reformation  overthrew;  and  if  at  the  same 
time  it  handled  art  somewhat  rudely,  that  slight  evil  is  not  to  tMI 
poe^  into  eompetkion  with  the  far  greater  amount  of  good.  For 
what  he  has?  said  of  the  works  of  lus  professional  brethren,  or, 
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heresy,  should  itself  give  into  a  species  of  practical 
heresy,  retaining  as  it  does  so  much  of  paganism  in  its 
rites,  and  adding  so  many  inventions  of  its  own  in  the 
form  of  empty  and  idle  ceremonies  that  are  apparently 
devised  on  purpose  to  amuse  the  people.  If  such  idola- 
tries are  to  be  allowed,  because  well-intentioned,  and 
because,  if  absurd,  at  least  harmless,  such  excuse  savours 


as  he  b  pleased  to  style  them,  the  trade,  Mr.  Pugin  may  very 
well  be  left  to  account  with  them.     He  has  not  at  all  spared 
them,  and  they  will  doubtless  in  their  turn  not  be  at  all  disposed  to 
spare  him,  for  he  has  dealt  them  some  exceedingly  hard  blows. 
He  must  not  expect  Vigold  medal,  for  he  mentions  not  a  single  building 
6r  individual  but  for  the  purpose  of  censure ;  nor  does  he  afford 
room  for  supposing  that  he  makes  any  exception.     The  late  James 
Wyatt  •*  of  execrable  memory,"    Sir  F.  Chantrey,  Nash,  Smirke, 
Soane,  Wilkins,  all  obtain  mention  of  a  kind  most  persons  would 
dispense  with  from  Mr.  Pugin .     The  "  Professor* s  Own  "   is  ex- 
hibited by  him  for  any  thing  save  admiration ;  and  of  a  truth  it  is  a 
most  shocking  sample  of  Sir  John's  taste.    When  Mr.  Pugin  terms 
Regent's  Street,  and  the  Regent's  Park  **  nests  of  montrosities,"  I 
think  he  does  not  greatly  err ;  but  it  is  a  pity  he  has  not  con- 
descended in  any  instance  to  enter  —  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  he 
easily  could  have  done  —  into  some  detailed  explanatory  remarks, 
from  which  we  might  have  learned  something  more  than  merely 
his  antipathies.    '*  No  one  can  look,"  he  says,  *'  on  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  National  Gallery,  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  new  buildings 
at  the  British  Museum,  or  any  of  the  principal  buildings  lately 
erected,  but  must  feel  the  very  existence  of  such  public  monuments 
as  a  national  disgrace  I"     This  may  be  no  more  than  just  —  and  in 
regard  to  the  palace  I  admit  that  it  fully  deserves  the  vituperation 
it  receives;   yet  surely  it  would  not    have  been  foreign  to  his 
purpose  had  the  "  Praeterpluperfect  Goth,"  as  the  Quarterly  styles 
him,  specified  some  at  least  of  the  defects  he  so  liberally  imputes 
to  those  unfortunate  edifices. 
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Strangely  of  laxity,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  reconcileable 
with  the  vigorous  attention  bestowed  upon  mere  forms 
and  usages.  Supposing  these  to  be  no  more  than 
harmless  devices,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  made 
matters  of  importance  either  one  way  or  the  other; 
whereas  if  not  excusable  as  being  altogether  indifferent, 
it  remains  to  be  shown  upon  what  grounds  they  can  be 
defended,  as  being  in  any  respect  essential.  To  say 
Uiat  positive  superstitions  are  in  themselves  of  no  mo- 
ment, ought  to  give  no  offence,  and  are  in  no  wise 
derogatory  from  either  the  spirit  or  the  character  of 
the  Christian  religion,  would  be  a  kind  of  argument 
neither  discreet  nor  decent.  Instead  of  taking  the  lead 
in  superstitious  practices,  which  are  apt  to  be  substituted 
for  internal  religion  and  moral  principle,  it  rather 
behoves  the  ministers  of  the  altar  to  discourage  them. 

To  quit  the  cathedral  without  visiting  the  sub- 
terraneous chapel  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  would  be 
unpardonable  —  at  least  it  would  be  foregoing  one  of 
the  most  splendid  sights  of  the  kind  imaginable.  Before 
we  reach  it,  we  pass  another  chapel  beneath  the  choir, 
called  the  scurolo,  which  has  a  remarkably  rich  stuccoed 
vault  by  Pelligrini.  From  this  a  flight'  of  nine  steps 
leads  down  to  a  vestibule,  through  the  double  range  of 
whose  elegant  columns  the  interior  of  the  chapel  itself 
displays  itself  in  the  most  scenic  and  picturesque 
manner,  with  the  splendid  crystal  shrine  inlaid  with 
precious    stones    containing    the    archbishop's    body. 
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The  form  of  this  apartment  is  an  oblong  octagbn  ''^ 
ai)oat  thirty'*f€et  in  extent,  —  having  a  silver  caryatic 

the  same  costly  metal;  and  the  walls  are  further  eh«^' 
ridied  by  tapestry  with  a  gold  pattern  on  a  detip  rid^ 
ground,  which  serves  admirably  to  set  off  the  reit.    Th#^ 
flpor,  too,  both  of  the  chapel  and  its  vestibule  is  ^fedM-^^^ 
tjfully  inlaid  in  compartments.     Taken  altogether,' it! 'ts' 
a^perfeet  architectural  bijou,  and  does  great  credit  to  "fUe^ 
taste  of  its  designer,  Pestagalli.     The  only  fault  to  hd* ' 
alleged  against  it  is,  that  it  seems  too  luxurious  in  its 
embellishment  to  be  altogether  in  character,  consid^i^itig 
its  purpose,  since,  were  it  not  for  the  shrine,  it  mi^t' 
very  well   be  mistaken  for  some  fairy  boudoir  cons^' 
ciatjed  to  other  than  saintly  devotion.  ' 

Yet  if  any  modem  saint  deserves  so  gorg^u^  a  ^ 
pulchral  shrine,  it  is  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  than  whbhi  a' 
more  exemplary  and  amiable  one  is  hardly  to  lie  pointed 
out  in  the  whole  Romish  calendar.  Equally  eminent 
for  unspotted  morals,  genuine  piety,  and  active  charity, 
he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  church ;  nor 
will  our  admiration  of  his  shining  virtues  be  at  all 
lessened  by  reflecting  that  they  were  exhibited  at  a 
period  of  life,  and  in  a  plentitude  of  fortune,  where 
temptations  most  urgently  beset  human  frailty,  and, 
moreover,  in  an  age  and  country  where  laxity  of  morals 
prevailed  among  churchmen ;  nay,  even  open  licen- 
tiousness, and   a  flagitious  disregard  even  of  external 
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decency  of  conduct  was  by  no  means  uncommon* 
Where  such  men  as  a  Bandello  and  a  Bibiena,  writers 
whose  productions  are  stamped  by  the  most  shameless 
in^urity,  were  allowed  to  pollute  the  church ; — where 
voluptuaries  and  worldlings,  as  was  Leo  X.,  sat  as  vice- 
ger^its  of  Christ,  and  successors  of  St.  Peter,  it  required 
more  dian  the  fullest  sincerity  of  heart  to  resist  worldly 
allurements  that  might  have  been  indulged  in  without 
reproach  and  without  shame.  The  life  of  Borromeo  was 
one  of  voluntary  privation  and  exertion,  yet  not  that 
of  a  mere  ascetic  and  recluse,  but  of  one  indefatigable 
in  benevolence,  and  in  promoting  both  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock;  and  this  life  barely 
attained  its  meridian,  for  it  was  cut  off  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven  (in  the  year  1584).  Like  a  F6n61on,  a 
Borromeo  is  an  example  for  men  of  all  sects,  —  one 
whom  every  true  Christian  could  witli  sincerity  salute 
as  his  brother. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

SPIRE     OP     THE     DUOMO. SAN     AMBROGIO. GOLDEN 

ALTAR.  —    INTERMEDIATE     STATE      OF     SAINTS.  S. 

MARIA   PRESSO    SAN    CELSO. CELEBRATION     OF     THE 

FETE     DIEU. THEATRE    OF     LA     SCALA. REMARKS 

ON    OPERATIC   DANCING. 

In  speaking  of  the  Duomo,  I  have  not  noticed  the 
aguglia  or  spire,  which  is  of  very  peculiar  form,  not 
to  term  it  absolutely  nondescript^  an  epithet  generally 
conveying  a  reproachful  meaning.  This  feature, 
which  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  begun  from  the  design  of  Fran- 
cisco Croce,  is  of  rather  more  fanciful  design  than 
could  be  wished,  and  has  nothing  of  the  Gothic*  spire  * 
in  its  composition,  or  indeed  of  the  Gothic  character 
generally,  except  in  its  details.  It  seems  better  adapted 
for  a  piece  of  internal  decoration,  to  crown  the  balda- 
chino  of  a  pulpit,  than  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Nevertheless,  when  considered  in  combination 
with  all  the  rest,  it  is  so  far  from  offending  the  eye, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any  thing  less 
exceptionable  in  itself,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  architectural  precedents,  would  have  agreed  so 
well  with  an  edifice  that,  in  most  other  respects,  offers 
striking  and  marked  peculiarities. 
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After  tlie  Duomo,  the  church  of  Saiita  Maria  delle 
Grazie  is  well  worth  a  stranger's  attention,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  world-renowned  Cenacolo  by  Lionardo 
da  Vinci,  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  attached  to  it, 
but  on  account  of  its  fafade,  wherein  we  plainly  recog- 
nise nearly  die  same  general  forms  and  proportions 
as  in  that  of  the  Duomo,  although  the  front  is  quite 
rude  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It  is  divided  into 
five  compartments  by  plain  buttresses  running  up  into 
the  cornice  of  the  gable,  which  is  decorated  witli  the 
small  pouited  corbel  arches  so  general  in*  Lombard 
architecture ;  and  the  character  of  the  same  style  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  low,  expanded  gable,  embracing  the 
entire  width  of  the  front.  Immediately  beneath  llie 
cornice,  and  following  its  slope,  are  five  circular  windows 
deeply  receding  from  the  external  surface  of  the  wall,  and 
beneath  that  of  the  centre  compartment  is  another 
of  much  greater  diameter ;  from  which  it  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  large  and  highly  ornamented  rose-window  over 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  Duomo.  This  church  has 
three  doors,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  three 
middle  compartments  of  the  front;  and  the  principal 
one  has  a  porch  of  two  columns,  supporting  an  arch  or 
semi-circular  pediment.  The  two  other  doors  are 
in  a  more  modern ;  but  by  no  means  a  correct  style. 

In  the  church  of  San  Ambrogio,  the  same  simplicity 
of   outline    and    the    same    general    proportions    are 
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ol^ervable.  in  the  front;  namely^^ a  low  wide  giable  with 
an  enriched  cornice.  It  is  also  divicfed  into  the. same 
jaumber  of  compartments  horizontally,  but  info  .two 
regular  stories ;  the  uppermost  of  which  forms  ^  kind  of 
c^n  gallery,  of  five  large  semi-circular  arcbesyfoJtowing 
^  sloping  sides  of  the  gable*  Below  there, ar^  only 
||ii:e€>  arches,  owing  to  there  being  a  court  suj?roun4efl 
bj^  9,  doifiter  whidi  abuts  against  the.  ei^tr^ine  diyinoos 
i^  the  fronL  This  cloister,  which  is  of  afrpiepo^  ^thrlJi^ 
J&rsl  story  of  the  building,  and,  in  fact,  a  cpntUiiWtipil  i^f 
it,  for^is  Ml  exceedingly  pleasing  a^d  weU-prc{>qr||^f)e^ 
ts^tile,  which  has  six  arches  on  ea^h  af:its.«^e^ia^ 
j^jupeq  at  eftch  extremity.  This  court Js^  li^w^ilteiii/iyte 
iCidjoiiiung  street,  and  the  pavem^nt,<^the,ehw<4Kii^<0nca 
4till  lower  level  than  the  court. .  j;  /  ,,{.:•  io) 

.  ti  Ai^ong  the  wonders  contained  in  thid  phuvc)i  is-iWjbat 
ija.'called  the  golden  altar,  its  surfiice  b0ing;ic^at^f>s^:(m 
tdneside  of  plates  of  gold,  and  on  the  <etber/i)£i$i}vi?r 
sgilt;  but,  except  on  solemn  days  and  pc»rlicu]aRr  ocoHiMqii;^, 
at,  is  screened  from  view  by  a  covering  of  woodt{r;jThi8xis 
esQid  td  have  been  erected  over  the  tomb r where i:^. 
c^AjEftbrosius  deposited  the  bodies  of  .the  twb:  mactyns, 
^iBerv^ius^^nd  Protasius ;  and  it  is  further  >related^4jdiat 
^e>wi8hed  his  own  to  be  laid  beside  them,  wjieii,ih>  Las 
bdmi  eeseraody  was  p^orming,  the' two  dSaiota.aaoiDed 
jftom*  eadbk  other,  so  as  to  make  room  between  tbe^r^r 
ixAit  DeW"»comer M  Another. equally  ciiedibie>J^geiid 
t>mforms  us,;that  Angilbert  TIi,  ardibishbp  ofcMilah, 
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Earned  a  tooth  to  be  extracted  from  the  jaw  of  St 
Ambrosius,  in  otder  that  he  might  have  it  set  in  a  rin^ 
«8)a^preciaaB  relic  One  day^  on  returning  from  a 
^kmn  jprcNcession  he  had  been  making  to  the  shrines 
^^dSseoyer^^'to  his  great  vexation^  that  be  had  kttl 
|iitr»ring,  idien  a  devout  old  woman  assured  him  thmt 
^tlil^  ti^lh  would  be  found  in  the  possession  of  its  erigidU 
'^'^Mmkti'  The  archbishc^  forthwith  gave  orders  tliat  tb^ 
^^kibishouid  be  opened  afresh;  Biid^Omiracohl  there  wist 
^di^lid^tlc^  tooth  as  firm  inthejawasifithadniefferbeen 
^^tl^adt^'f  i  After  all,  great  doubts  have  been  raised  ato 
^ti^tfae^bodies  of  the  two  martyrs  being  here;  fot  some 
iMtv^'Otoleiided  that  they  were  removed  for  the  purpose 
^of  b^g^c^airried  "with  those  of  the  three  kings  or  magi  tb 
Cologne,  which  transportation  occasioned  anodier  tal- 
' raicle;^^'  Ow  their  reaching  Brisack,  in  the  diocese  of  Con- 
iaiateieei'ithe  inhabitants  of  that  place  most  devouify  attd 
i^iirj^entiy  ^solicited  that  the  body  of  St.  Oervasiua  migbt 
<i^»diowed  to  i^main  with  them.  This  pious  request  wni 
'i&titeligthi  yielded  to,  and  St.  Protasius  was  destined  io 
.iperform  tbeM^mainder  of  his  journey  to  Ck>bgiie 
^^without  his  companion.  But  it  was  found  impossible/to 
isriak^  the^essel  proceed  in  which  the  body  was  placed, 
^ad  evident  sign  tliat  the  saint  was  determined  not  to  be 
l>sep«vat^!^from  his '  fellow-martyr ;  and  as  the  good 
ifiecploj  of  Brisack-  would  not  consent  to  give  up^  St. 
bGorviasiikiyl.tlie  ^nfy,  alternative  was  to.  leave  dman 
^Pixlllisiiis  rfi^^  and  lA  the  '^  three  magi "    proceed 
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to  Cologne  by  themselves.  Perhaps  the  incredulous 
will  suspect  that  the  people  of  Brisack  were  more 
devout  than  honest,  and  contrived  the  miracle  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  two  saints  instead  of  one. 
The  people  of  Milan,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it  a 
point  of  conscience  to  believe  that  the  bodies  are 
«din  in  their  kee^nng,  and  safely  lodged  beneath  this 
altar;  arid  it  is  just  as  possible  and  probable  that  they 
should  have  flitted  back  again  from  Brisack  to  their  first 
receptacle,  as  that  the  tooth  of  St  Ambrosius  should 
have  transported  itself  from  a  ring  into  the  socket 
whence  it  had  been  extracted. 

Were  such  absurd  old  women's  stories  only  current 
among  the  most  ignorant  of  the  populace,  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  be  astonished ;  but  that  they  should 
be  countenanced,  and  even  made  subjects  of  serious 
debate  by  grave  writers,  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  more 
Aan  ordinary  wonder.  Almost  might  it  be  imagined 
that  doubts  were  entertained  by  Catholics,  as  to  saints, 
to  whom  they  so  particularly  address  their  prayers, 
being  actually  in  heaven.  If  they  are  not,  but  in  some 
intermediate  state  after  death,  pleading  to  them  at  all 
can  be  of  little  avail ;  while,  if  they  are,  prayers  will 
readi  them  from  one  place  as  quickly  and  as  efficaciously 
as  from  another.  Most  certainly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  respecting  the  invocation  of  saints 
involve  not  a  few  derogatory  as  well  as  extravagant 
notions  —  repugnant  both  to  Scripture  and  to  reason. 
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The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Presso  San  Cdlso  has, 
Uke  that  of  San  Ambrogio,  an  enclosed  fore-courtf 
entirely  separating  the  lower  part  from  the  street.  The 
coup  d'oeil,  which  presents  itself  on  entering  it,  is 
strikingly  scenic ;  on  either  hand  is  an  elegant  arcade, 
with  engaged  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  pe- 
destals, against  the  piers.  The  entablature  is  unbro- 
ken, and  this  cloister  has  an  air  of  simple  richness  which 
contrasts  not  at  all  disagreeably  with  the  elaborately 
and  prc^usely  ornamented  lofty  fafade  of  the  church 
itself.  This  splendid  front,  which  is  entirely  of  white 
marble,  was  designed  by  Galeazzo  Alessi,  the  same  who 
built  the  Carignano  church  at  Genoa,  the  Palazzo  Sanli, 
and  many  other  noble  edifices  in  that  city,  and  also  the 
PaJiazzo  Marini^  the  church  of  St.  Victor,  &c  in  Milan. 
In  no  respect  does  this  design  resemble  that  of  the 
Carignano,  just  mentioned,  but  is  a  fantastic  composition 
of  parts  piled  up  one  over  the  other,  in  a  manner  hardly 
possible  to  describe,  with  numerous  bas  reliefi,  sur- 
rounded by  mouldings,  niches  with  statues,  statues 
against  piers,  caryatides,  pyratnids,  tennini,  vases, 
acroteria,  festoons  of  foliage,  and  an  exceedingly  bold 
and  highly  enriched  pediment,  divided  into  compart>* 
ments ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  proftision  —  and  it 
would  seem  confusion  of  decoration  —  notwithstanding 
the  strange  manner  in  which  tlie  upper  order  of  co- 
lumns is  introduced,  there  beiqg  an  intermediate  story 
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^beiwten  that'  and  >  tke  i  lower  one^  4he  effect  cif><ithe 
^etuenMeh  sudb  as  to  sUeDee  the  objeetioni  of  cidtioii^ 
«Kid  to  Tcoonctk  its  to  what  can  hardly  bd  defended^ 
^fTried  by  the  standard  of  either  Ghreeian  or.Romui 
«rcihitecture,  it  will  be  found  monstrous^  but >ifaenifh 
iliiakes  sach  very  slight  pretensions  to  that  character 
lliat  it  can  liardly  in&irness  be  accused  of  devdatcng 
ilff^  what  it  evidently  does  n<^  aim  at  >  Xkeisame 
^IMy*  be^lsaid  of  the  interior,  which  is  in  air  ri^h  stiowy 
^tfiyle,  wUh  even  some  degree  of  simplicity,  in-  llie-  oi^r 
'  (Corinthian)^  but  surcharged  with  heavy  omi^ments ;  Md 
^^^^estals,  on  which  the  pilasters  aganiet  lftiepia»]eu?e 
J^taised,  at^  not  only  too  high,  but  are  out  up'by<&mnftil 
^iidlitig,  BB  is  the  case  with  some  other  part^  >    ^   <   ^ 

Instead  of  entering  into  paniculars  rei^pecdng  >ahy 
i  OVber  of  the  numerous  churches,  1  prefer  speaking  <X  the 
^<^l^bration  of  the  FSte  Z)t^  which  took  pla<5&' during 
<^ewr  itay,  and  the  preparations  for  whk^  dccupied'several 
^  ^days,  during  which  seats  w€^re  evectbd  m  >tl|e  'iireests 
^1^  procession  was  to  pass  through,  aiid  in  theipiaEniof 
i^^  -Dueimo.  These  stagings  were  decorated' wRh'sdlk 
'^htogings,  many  of  which  had  ample  fringes  pf  *g6k}, 
'ihddilg  as  ^lendid  and  gallant  an  arr^'ab  the 
''fistfe  for  a  tournamelit  The  show  itself  com<i4noed 
'^tturty.  ih  the  toorning,  and  was  certainly  an  imposing 
spectacle,  conducted  with  all  possible  pomp^  -  TJie 
'  ]ph>cessi6n  was  headed  by  a  troop  of  military  >on  horse- 
'^ek,  wearing  boughs  of  laurel  in  their  caps.     Imme- 


dlately  meitt  t»  theee  followed  a  long  tituii  of  chwdi 
tdigpitioriei  ^and  other  eocleaiastica  in  white  robeB»  ami 
/Mdi:'*te&rlet  ettpe^  then  five  gold  and  three  silvtr 
iOKOBB^  and  a  number  of  persons  bearing  taperg ;  and  All 
ithetifficeiA  of  the  viceroy's  household^  dressed  in  thtiir 
^[alanatkice* ;  <  After  them  came  a  canopy,  beneath  vduch 
^mfrsithd'  host,  oarried  in  state  by  a  bishop,  whose  trtfai 
msv  boflfne  by  four  pages.  This  was  followed  by  aiKHbdr 
\iaimfisxiyi\  consisting  of  persons  in  blacky  and  soldif^prs 
mth  D(Nlsket&  and  fixed  bayonets ;  the  latter  preceding 
Idne  vio6roy,(  who  wore  a  profusion  of  oKlers.  Th^ 
jagaiB'fanbe  inore  ecclesiastics,  a  raiment  of  cavallj^ 
'fivtt;ab9easti  and,  lastly,  a  train  of  state  carriages :  i^^ira 

Lord  Ma^or'f  Aow  i»  but  a  poor  quaker-like  solemni^ 

(in;c^B^vison  with  this  pageant.  i 

)Hj  Xih$  tci^Awd, -as  may  be  supposed,  was  tremendous; 

i^and'tnot/doly  every  window  but  even  the  tops  of  ibe 

UhovdesfiWeie  Uned  with  spectators,  which,  conaidenyu^ 

•^Itheifrequencyof  such  exhibitions,  and  the  duration  (pf 

^itbom,  4s>  ivemarkable  enough.      The  one    I   an^  iiOiw 

/i^eakiiig>  of  las^   an    entire   week,    the    prooes^JQn 

el'tt^titig  all  the  churches  in  turn,  after. the  cathedxi|l, 

1  so  dtat  'there  was  ample  time  for  gratifying  curiosity, 

t^and  joicung  in  this  peripatetic  devotion,  although  the 

.  ifine^tt  part  of  the  sliow  is  limited  to  the  viceroy's  jq;>- 

.p^aranqe  in  it.  .,. . 

As  :Mi}an  is  noted  for  possessing  one  of  the  finest 

caibedral^.  in  all  Italy,  which  it  may  be  allowed  |q^i^ 
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without  excepting  even  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  so  is  it 
likewise  for  one  of  the  largest  theatres.  After  its 
Duomo,  one  of  the  principal  lions  of  the  city,  is  the 
theatre  caUed  La  Scala,  a  strange  unmeaning  name  in 
itself,  but  derived  from  that  of  a  church  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  same  site.  It  was  erected  by  Pier- 
marini  in  1776,  and  externally  its  appearance  is  almost 
as  puzzling  as  its  name,  there  being  nothing  whatever 
to  indicate  the  purpose  the  building  is  applied  to ; 
neither  is  there  much  merit  of  any  kind  in  the  design 
to  atone  for  the  want  of  expressive  chai*acter :  the  in- 
terior, too,  is  more  striking  for  its  extent  than  for  any 
particular  beauties  of  form  or  decoration,  Even  its 
size, — and  the  remark  applies  to  other  large  modern 
theatres,  —  is  attended  with  more  inconvenience  than 
advantage,  except  as  regards  the  general  coup  d'oeil  of 
the  house ;  for  although  it  may  be  possible  to  see  the 
stage  from  every  box,  at  least  from  the  front  seat, 
there  are  so  many  tiers  of  boxes  (not  fewer  than  six) 
that  half  the  spectators  must  be  placed  by  far  too  high, 
and  consequently  lose  the  chief  part  of  the  scenic 
effect.  Where  the  house  is  so  lofty,  it  is  quite  prepos- 
terous to  carry  up  the  boxes  to  the  very  ceiling ;  how- 
ever, as  the  performance  on  the  stage  seems  to  be 
generally  considered  the  least  important  concern,  the 
inconvenience  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  would  be 
were  the  dramatic  representation  and  the  illusion  of 
the  scene  the  chief  considerations.     In  fact,  the  theatre 
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is  in  Italy  little  more  than  a  place  of  rendezvous  to 
which  people  resort  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  whiling 
away  their  time,  and  escaping  the  horrors  of  being 
forced  to  pass  an  evening  at  home.  A  new  piece*  a 
new  or  popular  singer,  or  some  particular  air  or  duet, 
may  engage  the  notice  of  the  audience ;  but  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stage  is  for  the  most  part  altogether  un- 
heeded, until  the  curtain  rises  for  the  ballet,  which 
invariably  secures  the  most  hushed  attention. 

I  will  say  nothing  against  the  fantastic  extravagant 
attitudinising  of  the  dancers'^;  that  is  merely  a  question 
of  taste.  It  is  certainly  supremely  unnatural  and 
forced,  therefore  hardly  reconcileable  witli  grace— at 
least  with  the  notions  of  it  entertained  -by  artists  and 
theorists.  But  the  undisguised  pruriency  and  too  sig^- 
nificant  luxuriousness  of  the  scenes  so  represented  cidl 
for  graver  censure.  Such  studied  exhibitions  of  vo- 
luptuousness may  possibly  find  apologists,  who  will  con- 
tend that  they  do  not  indicate  immorality  on  the  part 
of  the  public  who  encourage  them.  Would  that  this 
could  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  !  Yet  how  can  we 
reconcile  a  predilection  for  such  open  and  ostentatious 
display  of  sensual  desires  and  passions?  The  refinement 
of  art  is  pushed  almost  to  the  very  verge  of  disgusting 
grossness,  without  even  that  moderate  regard  for  decency 

*  he  attitudini  si,  che  son  tremende ! 

Qual  fa  corvette,  qua!  galoppa,  o  traina 

Con  cento  sinorfic,  o  torciture  orrende. 

Salv.  Rosa. 
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#hich  'w^ilhholds  people  from  publicly  countenancing 
what  they  cannot  but  know  to  be  corrupt.  To  allure^ 
td'ii^uce,  to  inflame,  appear  to  be  th^  chief  aims  of  siick 
]()ie#ofniance8 ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  either  that  the 
^Ht^  Will  escape  contamination  from  them^  or  l^atthe^ 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  unreserved  spectatJol^of  thWni 
BteRtfef  so  many  eyes,  will  be  particularly  scrupulous  ind 
gtikrded  bn  occasions  where  there  are  nb  witn^^lsi^  iJb 
ft^  libtiotts.  It  would  be  almost  a  ibiradLe  ^f^  1^ 
Jitdtithfur  and  the  female  mind  to  go  away  uritaiilted 
fl^such' exhibitions,  the  only  defence  fo^  which  is 
thILt  pi*ivate  morals  are  so  irremediably  flagiifiotiS}' that 
ft^gi^eat^r  corruption  can  be  so  learnt  in. plibli^'^diati 
Mikt  would  inevitably  be  taught  at  hoi^e.^  ^  i  ;. 

*^>(Mri^  Jameson  has  given  a  toleraUy  strong  instance 
^'triallet  morality  which  she  witnessed  at  th^very  !La 
gttdiar^  ^whereupon  she,  not  without  reasM,  ^^Mliuims^ 
^<>Mdithers  !  English  mothers!  who  bring  yotir  ^augh-^ 
Ml^'^^rbad  to  finish  their  education,  do^y^l  W0ll  to 
e^^se  d^m  to  scenes  like  these,  and  j^Mt«  ihe'^outij^ 
blld^of  eiEU^ly  feeling  iq  such  a  precious  hotbed  lid^tliid'? 
Ckn  a  fit^r  finger  on  the  piano,  a  finer  taste-  in 
{iamtirig,  oi*  any  positible  improvement  in  foreign^fff^ 
oiid-fei^eigii  graces^  compensate  for  one  taint  on  'ihat 
hmral  purit^r  which  has  ever  been  (and  may  it  ev^'bb-t) 
ihr^boast^  the  charm  of  EngMsh  women ?'^'  'To 'tikis 
t^f^^skiion^I  feplyy  Assuredly  not;  and  to- the  adjuration 
-alxsompames  it,   I  must  linf^ignbdly  respond; 


AfQHitVi,  N^erthelessy  many  there  are  who  would,  t^ 
persii^d^,  ^ng)l^  females  that  the  reserve  of  modesty 
^fiA,,^du^ac.y\(ov  which  they  have  hitherto  been  not^^ 
are  not  only  disagreeable,  ultramontane  qualitiei^  JMrt 
atrthe.  bottom  mere  unamiable^  hypocritical  prud«» 
w4  $tarchne86«  .{„ 

ii^The.WQxld  has  uniformly  been  more  lenient  ^¥rfQr4f 
it9  490sli  >  insidious  and  dangerous  foes.  To  attach  i^Mf^ 
Hgreoabl^  rkjes  does  not  require  much  courage^-  Qeil;!^ 
i^ jiti  .tbie^  ^ost  needed  species  of  correction;  miiel^ 
iratb^ii»  vigilance  called  for  against  those  errors  wl^ich 
3tat)4>weUj;iiEl' men's  opinions,  and  are  of  fair.rfptq^i 
b@e^u$($  Jtbey  flatty  the  indolence  and  frailty  of ^  oi|ff 
nature.  Among  them  we  may  very  well  placid  rtbM 
Dayi9lalf;en  ^ipdplgence  which  not  only  spares  butiigiie- 
FJih^  .whl^  iC  i¥>t  positive  and  open  offences,  are.|^6|^ 
pccmtnale  .oauses.  EVen  those  who  would  shrink  ftPMI 
tbs.j|^a,>.<^ 'defending  or  abetting  unequivocfd.ficlKof 
profligacji^;  are  nevertheless  apt  more  or  less  to  ^v^im 
i|)6Hcen^uption>  that  too  frequently  leads  to  thsm^pj^M^* 
ti^liriy  if  it  veils  itself  under  some  alluring  foKHf 
fH^n^mted  with  matters  of  taste  and  amusemeQt.  -fy. 
^Qciiigot  singing,  considered  abstractedly,  lbere<.i^i 
nothing  whatever  objectionable,  any  more  thaoai^^ui 
itaUtiiigorspeakttig;  yet  if  they  be  so  emfdoyedi-^tlllfl 
wlu)  will  dare4:o.say  they  are  not?  —  as  to  prove  iftctfilt 
tives  to; looseness,  it  would  require  more. thbn (.all/ ii)p 
ibgenuity  atid  all  the  hardiiiood  of  the  most  brtuicii^ 
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faced  sopliistry  to  exculpate  them  from  the  cliarge  of 
being  pernicious.  In  such  cases  it  is  quite  idle  to  talk 
of  refined  art^  as  if  that  were  in  itself  something  so 
positively  excellent  as  to  excuse  the  actual  mischief  it 
occasions.  The  wound  inflicted  upon  good  morals  is 
not  the  less  serious  because  the  weapon  wherewith  the 
blow  is  given  is  brightly  polished  and  curiously  adorned. 
This  might  seem  too  palpable  a  truth  to  need  assertion, 
did  we  not  constantly  hear  people  talk  as  if  the  case 
were  altogether  different. 

In  my  opinion  the  admirers  of  the  ballet  must  have 
an  odd  standard  of  morality  and  propriety;  that  is, 
supposing  they  are  not  of  that  class  who  altogether 
reject  both  as  mere  prejudices.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  those  who  have  so  rapturously  extolled  the  fandango 
of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Count 
de  Crantz,  "  Rien  n'est  plus  gracieux  ni  plus  indecent 
que  une  danse  appelee  fandango  ;  elle  consiste  dans  des 
gestes  et  de  mouvemens  extremement  lascifs,  qui  inspi- 
rent  de  certaines  id^es.  Malgre  tout  cela  les  femmes 
de  qualite  ne  se  font  aucun  scrupule  de  le  danser  dans 
les  bals  publics.  C'est  une  danse  invent^e  dans  les 
s^rails ;  on  Fa  conservee  des  maures  ;  et  je  defie  I'homme 
le  plus  sage  et  le  plus  froid  de  n'en  etre  pas  ^mu." 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  systematically  studied  in- 
delicacy —  the  very  ostentation  of  salaciousness  —  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  mental  purity,  that  it 
is  unattended  with    any  danger    either    to    those  who 
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practise  or  to  those  who  witness  it,  the  meretri- 
cious ballet  and  fandango  ought  to  be  altogether  pro- 
scribed. It  must  be  confessed  that  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  Spain,  the  scandalous  pantomime  style  of 
dancing  tolerated  upon  the  ^tage  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  in  our  ball  rooms;  perhaps,  because  rather 
too  professional  to  accord  with  the  scrupulous  niceties 
of  etiquette :  yet  women  who  can  bring  themselves  to 
behold  without  loathing  such  unseemly  and  disgraceful 
spectacles,  show  plainly  enough  that  they  have  no  more 
real  modesty  and  no  other  notions  of  propriety  than 
what  mere  etiquette  de  salon  imposes  upon  them.*     The 

*  Speaking  of  opera-house  dancing,  a  recent  writer  observes:  — "  It 
certainly  displays  a  science  and  a  facility  of  evolution,  of  which  no 
one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  form  any  conception ;  but  when  the 
dancers  are  females,  it  is  not  the  best  means  which  could  be 
employed  to  inspire  notions  of  delicacy  in  the  minds  of  those  ladies 
who  are  among  the  spectators.  How  they  can  not  only  witness  it, 
but  tiUk  of  it  ki  terms  of  unquaUfied  admiratkm  to  their  acquaintance$ 
of  the  other  texy  must  appear  passing  strange  to  those  who  have  not 
mixed  in  the  society  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  provincial  towns 
the  fiivourite  style  of  female  dancing  at  the  Italian  opera  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment.  Every  lady  would  regard  it  as  a  personal 
insult  to  be  asked  to  witness  such  an  exhil^ition.  In  America, 
again,  where  respect  for  the  female  sex  is  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country, 
the  female  dancer — even  were  she  Taglioni  herself — who  should 
assume  the  positions,  and  perform  the  evolutions  which  are 
applauded  to  the  echo  on  the  boards  of  the  King's  Theatre,  would 
have  ample  cause  for  gratitude  if  she  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  I 
Grant  Thornburn,  the  great  original  of  Gait's  *  Lawrie  Todd,* 
went  to  the  Italian  opera  one  night,  when  in  England  two  year» 
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licence  which  what  is  called  good  society  allow  tb^vi- 
selves  in  this  and  some  other  matters  is  singulai^lj  ^t 
vari^ace  with  that  excessive  chasteness  of  tbe  ^«ip 
which  causes  them  to  be  shocked  at  many  eiyigcmiww 
qjoite  innocent  in  themselves,  or  which,  if  not  pikrlim- 
larly  refined,  are  far  less  offensive  to  virtue  tfaaift  tiu^ 
practice  of  aj^lying  softening  and  apologe^  t^iwi  ^ 
vices* .    Apropos  to  this,  I  will  give  an  anecdote  wkUk 

•  r       ■•% 
f.         >     •    •  II.  >»  ■  ■!    i.ii        ■    ■  iw     M      H   I  I  I 

ago,  and  he»  with  an  honest  mdignaium  whkh  deserva  aUprikf,  AjfB 
that  '  nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  one^sJeeUngs  of  d(^ce$^  tfitfm 
to  see  the  positions  into  which  the  female  dancers  put  themselves. 
Sooner,'  he  adds,  '  than  consent  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of 
themselves,  the  American  women  would  endure  death  in  any  of  its 
forms  I ' " — TTie  Great  Metropolis,  voL  i.  p.  37. 

Were  it  not  an  incontroyertible  and  well  known  fiict,  it  would 
appear  incredible  that  such  monstrous  displays  should  be  openly 
tolerated  in  any  country  professing  Christianity,  or  even  calling 
itself  civilised ;  displays  which  are  the  quintessence  of  coarse  undis- 
guised sensuality,  fit  only  for  Caprssan  revets,  or  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammons.  As  if  to  render  such  abominations 
all  the  more  astonishing,  they  are  not  only  endured  but  rapturously 
applauded,  by  a  public  who  affect  the  most  ridiculous  ultra  delicacy 
in  regard  to  certain  words  and  expressions  which,  so  far  from  being 
at  all  objectionable  or  immoral,  are  employed  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
true  they  are  old-&shioned  enough,  and  not  particularly  flattering 
to  ears  polite ;  for  they  honestly  stigmatise  vice  without  attempting 
in  any  degree  to  palliate  its  enormity.  Such,  however,  is  the 
inconsistency  of  modem  refinement,  that  people  of  fashion  make  fiur 
ess  scruple  of  actually  committing  adultery  and  fornication  than  of 
uttering  the  words,  the  former  being  perfectly  compatible  with  their 
code  of  morab,  whereas  the  latter  would  shock  the  punctilio  of 
good  breeding ;  and  of  course  good  breeding  has  a  right  to  take 
precedence  of  both  morality  and  religion. 
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IMf'-  pj^rhaps  RiAke  die  reader  some  amends  for  the 
leetDfe  I  have  inflicted  upon  him.  A  plain  country 
•ymlemafl,  who  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
■^f»s<dWda^  of  the  fashionable  world,  happened  to  be  in 
'iMpttiy  tvfaere  some  afikir  of  flirtation  was  a  good  deal 
"dbtMied.  AAer  listening  some  time  he  addressed  him* 
«llf'ttrlii^iieigfaboiU' withy  <<And  pray,  Sir,  what  may 
4kii(«uneflir(»tk>n  mean?  As  far  as  I  can  make  Out, 
flfftolkm  is  only  some  fine,  new-fangled  word  for  what 
^^  iild-&sfcdoned  folks  used  to  call  fornication ;  but  I 
Stfppuie  We  Inust  do  so  no  longer." 

J'   *i  -■  ■ 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

f  •         .    ■ 

THEATRES* OIROLAMO. —  LA   BRERA,    OR    GALLERY   OF 

THE   FINE   ARTS. —  THE    FORO  BONAPARTE, AMPHI- 

THEATRE. —  PORTA    DI    MARENGO. PORTA   NUOVA.— ^ 

PALAZZO    MARINI. PALAZZO    BELGTOJOSQ. PALAZiSO 

BELLOTTL — GREAT   HOSPITAL. VERRI. —  PASSERONi; 

AND    HIS   POEM    "  IL   CICERONE.'* 

Besides  La  Scala,  Milan  possesses  some  other  theatres 
of  less  renown,  one  of  which,  11  Teatro  de  Filodram- 
matichi,  belongs  to  a  society  of  amateurs,  and  was  erected 
by  the  Cavalier  Luigi  Canonica,  a  living  Milanese 
architect  and  antiquary  of  deservedly  high  reputation. 
The  same  architect  also  built  the  handsome  little  theatre 
called  II  Teatro  Re;  not  very  far  from  which  is  a  larger 
one  called  U  Teatro  della  Canobiana.  This  last  men- 
tioned is  in  the  street  Contrada  Larga,  and  -was  built 
after  the  designs  of  Piermorini,  who  erected  La  Scala. 
There  is  also  a  theatre  expressly  for  the  performances 
of  burratini  or  fantoccini,  which  are  said  to  be  admirably 
well  managed,  the  action  of  the  puppets  being  almost 
deceptive  The  principal  character  in  these  perform^ 
ances  is  Girolamo,  a  kind  of  abstract  personification 
of  the  Lombard  demos^  whose  witticisms  and  blunders 
are  greatly  relished  by  the  Milanese  of  all  ranks,  al- 
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though  the  humour  in  which  he  indulges  more  fre* 
quently  than  not  partakes  of  a  degree  of  ribaldry  that 
one  would  imagine  could  be  endured  only  by  the  most 
vulgar  audience ;  neither  is  it  recommended  by  any  par- 
ticular novelty,  most  of  the  pleasantries  he  is  made  to 
utter  being  of  a  very  hackneyed  kind*  Girolamo  has  a« 
spice  of  Sancho  Panza  about  him,  but  withal  a  stronger 
tincture  of  buffoonery.  Burlesque  operas  and  traves* 
ties  are  occasionally  represented,  compared  with  which 
our  Tom  Thumb  is  almost  a  sober,  regular  drama. 

Of  late  years  Milan  has  been  able  to  boast  of  a  very 
extensive  institution  for  the  fine  arts,  where,  in  additioof 
to  the  gallery  for  paintings,  the  collection  of  casts,  and 
the  schools  of  engraving,  there  is  a  library  containing^ 
120,000  volumes,  an  observatory  and  a  botanic  garden* 
It  is  called  the  College  of  Brera,  or  simply  the  Brer% 
and  originally  belonged  to  a  religious  community  namtd 
the  Umiliati ;  yet  that  they  did  not  entirely  abstraet 
themselves  from  secular  af&irs  and  worldly  concerns  i» 
evident,  since  they  carried  on  a  traffic  in  wool,  which 
proved  so  thriving  a  trade  with  them  that  they  acquired 
immense  wealth.  This  prosperity  did  not  improvfe 
dieir  morals  or  their  discipline ;  for  they  in  a  short  time 
became  so  very  lax  in  both  as  to  incur  the  displeasunt 
of  the  cardinal  archbishop,  San  Carlo  Borromeo :  he 
accordingly  set  about  reforming  them  in  good  eameslj; 
on  which  occasion  he  was  near  paying  very  dearly;^ 
his  interference.      Whatever   humility   they  might  m% 

Q  2 
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one  tkyie.havQ  boen  gifted  witli  had.  long  diaappeaecd ; 
aod. the  chiefs  of  the  order  determined  to  iget  rid.pf  .90 
trouhleaome  and  austere  a  censor  as  the  oairdiiial^.  W^ 
so  determined  a  character  cajolery  was  entirely,  ^iii^  I  of 
the  question ;  they  scrupled  not,  therefore,  to  jhave.ire-^ 
€0ui:se  to  decisive  measures;  and  one  of  them  .p^lTij^ 
Qiroli^mo,  Farina  engaged  to  silence  him  &v  everr  npt 
by  a  bull  but  by  a  bullet.  His  murderous  aim,  h9;^r 
eyerftvwae  attended  with  no  more  serioiis  cQDS^qiiieaces 
to  the  cardinal  than  damaging  his  rpbes ;  but  the  coi;i- 
«€|quences  to  the  brotherhood  were  serious  in4eed  j- for 
^he  order  was  immediately  suppressed  by  Pius  V-ii^ 
1^70>  and  San  Carlo  was  left  to  dispose. of ^heir.JLOf^T 
liijieQ^  possessions  as  he  though  fit  He^  a<tCO^ding)y 
^e^^towed  the  Brera  on  the  Jesuit^  together  witl\  ^e- 
vi^nues  for  maintaining  public  schoo^ ;  and,  -.  in  ,  theijc 
lu^nds  it  continued  until  tl>eir  order  w^^  .in  L^,  ti^r^ 
^jjpijessed.  ,  ,.^,^  .,  .   .j 

^  ^(Tbe  building,  which  was  not  complete^  until  tow^r<;|[3 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  finii|^e^,})y,  ,the 
architect  Piermarini,  attests  the  taste,  fpr  j^oaguiiicenc^ 
in  wl^ich  the  Jesuits  particularly  indulged-  It;  ^i?tii?n.T 
tei*^d ,  through  a  court  surrounded  by  :loggm8,,fqnQ04i9tg 
1^3^er  ,an4  upper  arcades ;  the  jarch^s  pf .  thje  /orns^c^r 
ijeetpg  upon  coupled  columns  of  the-I^;ic,  prd^,  and 
thos^  vf  the  latter  on  Ionic  ones^  prh?  cplMrpns.fqf 
each  pair,  however,  are  somewhat  w^c|i^r,^part|  jth^mJi^t 
usual  where  they  are  coupled ;  .a  circumstance  that  ocr 
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cusumn  $onie  appearance  of  weakness :  neither  do  the 
uprigbt  plain  panels  between  the  arches  contribute  al 
1^  to  architectural  beauty.  Another  defect  is,  that  th^ 
dolimms  of  the  upper  order  are  raised  upon  pedestab 
instead  of  being  either  placed  upon  a  continued  stylo^ 
bate,  or  resting  immediately  upon  the  entablature  of 
the  lower  order,  as  in  the  galleries  of  the  court  of  the 
Oreiat  Hospital. 

A(^oining  the  lower  porticoes  are  the  schools  of 
design,  both  pictorial  and  architectural,  and  other 
apartments.  On  the  upper  floor  are  the  library  and 
Pinacothica  or  picture  gallery :  the  first  mentioned  of 
these  occupies  eight  rooms;  the  latter  nine,  namely, 
five  larger  ones  and  four  cabinets.  An  enumeration  of 
even  the  principal  paintings  in  this  extensive  collection 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  here.  Suffice  then  to 
say,  that  many  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  and  various  aeras  of  art  are  to  be  found 
in  it.  One  of  the  most  famed  is  the  picture  of  the 
marriage  of  Saint  Joseph  and  the  Virgin,  by  Raphael,' 
with  the  date  1504.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  par- 
ticularly admired,  as  exhibiting  something  quite  celestial, 
idthough  some  connoisseurs  insist  that  the  countenance 
bears  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  JFbnuxrina,  a  lady 
who  was  certainly  not  of  the  most  immaculate  and 
delestM  character.  How  far  it  is  allowable  for  artists  to' 
palm  ladies  of  easy  virtue  upon  us  for  saints  and  ce- 
le^ial  beings  I  leave  to  abler  casuists  to  deterniihe,^ 

Q  3 
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merdy  obsemng  that  this  licence  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  painters  does  not  seem  quite  reconcileable  with 
the  professed  tenets  of  the  Catholic  church.* 

*  (SSiould  the  above  remark  be  deemed  no  better  than  a  most 
iUibeipal  sneer  on  the  part  of  such  a  Tramontane  as  my8df»  let  the 
ref^der  ponder  upon  the  caustic  and  too  well  merited  reproach  upon 
the  shameless  abuse  of  painting  in  churches,  by  one  who  was  not 
ohljr  an  Italian  and  a  catholic,  but  hilbself  an  artist  of  superior 

talent:  — 

Piu  tayola  non  v*  e  che  almen  sia  casta, 
Che  per  i  tempj  la  pittura  insana 
La  religion  col  puttanesmo  impasta. 

O  quanti  Arrelli  in  quest'  eta  profana^ 
Di  numi  in  cambio  nelle  sacre  tele 
Dipingono  il  bardassa  e  la  puttana ! 

Onde  tradito  poi  lo  stuol  fedele, 
Con  scellerata  e  fblle  idolatria, 
Porge  i  voti  all  inferno  e  le  querefe* 

Che  d'  un  angelo  in  vece  e  di  Maria 
D'  Ad  il  volto  s'  adora  e  di  Medusa, 
L'  effigie  d'  un  BatUlOy  o  d'  un  arpia. 

The  whole  of  this  third  satire  of  Salvator's  is  startlingly  serere, 
and  its  severity  is  unfortunately  but  too  well  merited.  Both  artists 
and  connoisseurs  might  study  it  with  advantage,  and  not  least  of  all 
those  passages  wherein  the  poet  inveighs  against  the  taste  for  im- 
pure and  meretricious  paintings :  — 

Q]&  impudichi  Caracci  ad  i  Tiziani 

Con  figure  da  chiassi  han  profanati 

I  palazzi  di  principi  christian!. 
.^  Sol  di  femmine  ignude  i  r^  fi:^^giati 

Hanno  i  lor  gabinetti. 
These  said  femmine  ignude  are  very  favourite  subjects  with  Mr. 
Etty,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  a  perfect  Xenocrates  himself, 
and  proof  against  all  their  allurements;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
such  IS  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  spectators;  and  a  modest 
woman  must  feel  that  her  sex  i/s  more  vilified  than  honoured  by  such 
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Ab  may  be  supposed,  there  are  many  works  belonguig 
to  ithe  Milanese  school,  both  anterior  and  subsequent  tp 
Da  Vinci,  and  several  of  them  are  by  masters  whoifr 
names  ajte  comparatively  little  known.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  are  so  few  by  Da  Vinci  himself  oile 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  philosophical  artists  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  one  whose  grandeur  of  manner 
was  equal  to  the  suigular  care  and  diligence  of  hk 
execution.  No  better  guide  can  be  pointed  out  for  the 
student,  particularly  at  a  time  when  little  more  is 
thought  requisite  to  insure  success  than  specious  dex- 
terity, bravura  effects  of  the  pencil,  on  the  one  hand ; 
or  the  mere  pains-taking  copying  of  nature,  as  a  pattern^ 
on  the  other.  Some  of  those  who  abandon  themselves 
to  the  first-mentioned  of  these  errors,  seem  to  be 
of  opinion  that  fine  colouring  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  any  thing  like  drawing,  such  an  amorphous  as- 
semblage of  tints,  lights,  and  shadows  do  their  canvasses 
— pictures  they  cannot  be  called — exhibit.  In  drawing, 
some  of  our  geniuses  at  home  are  far  behind  even 
second  or  third  rate  Italian  painters  of  the  present  day, 
greatly  fallen  off  as  they  are  from  their  predecessors  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago.*     A  great  deal  is  said  about 

exhibition  of  its  personal  charms,  where  they  are  set  forth  to  view 
with  the  most  studied  yoluptuousness. 

O  pittori,  O  pittori !  il  ciel  prepara 

Forse  al  vostro  fallir  le  pene  ultrici.  ' 

*  An  English  R.  A.  might  here  be  mentioned  who  annuaHy  sends 
to  Somerset  House  the  most  monstrous  pictorial  abortions,  or 
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encoaraging  art,  Bnd  artists  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the 
public  are  both  stingy  and  stupid  because  they  do  not 
piet  theui}  BXidflte  them,  and  fondle  them,  to  the  eiitent 
of  their  demands;  forgetting  also,  that  if  th^  publid  are 
sdRiewhat  cold,  they  themselves  cannot  be  aecuised  of 
being  too  enthusiastic'  Were  there  no  other  difference 
in  fitct,  between  the  followers  of  art  in  its  palmy  day^ 
luid  those  who  now  enlist  themselves  under  its  banners 
there  would  still  be  this,  that  while  the  former  lived ^/^  - 
art  the  latter  chiefly  study  how  to  live  by  it,  prefeiring  it 
for  its  genteelness  as  a  profession,  either  to  the  shop  or 
the  eounting-house.     While  we  were  in  this  gallery ^t 
the  Brera,  we  observed  an  English  youth  to  whoih  the 
last  iB^iticmed  remark  would  well  apply ;  he  was  a  smart 
dandy,  or  what  would  formerly  hav6  l)een  called  dap- 
per, figure,  who,  sketch-book  in  hand,  h^d  placed  him- 
self in  attitude  before  one  of  the  pictures;  but  he  w^ 
ervidently  more  occupied  with  hitaiself  than  in  examining 
ihe  painting,  for  after  a  few  flourishes  with  his  pencil 
in  his  book,  he  clapped  it  to  with  an  air,  tod  humming 
an<'air^  attitudinised  away  with  much  consequence  to 

AHiie  other  part  of  the  room.      Hardly  is  it  of  mth 

pretty  fellowB  that  artists  are  to  be  made. 

'  III  t^  immediate  school  of  Da  Vinci  there  were  some 

■^  ;;..!  v^ — - —      '     '   '    . • ■  '    '    " 

naruense  pictures  conceivable.  His  admirers  are  pleased  to  fiay 
that  they  display  great  imagination  ;  they  certainly  must  be  gifted 
tridl  a  krge  fund  of  it  themselves  if  they  imagine  they  can  discern 
ajoy  meaning,  any  distinct  image  of  visible  objects  in  those  ftruned 
slicet  of  rainbow  ! 
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\' 


ahlf|i  men,  jet  none  of  great  power;  and  they  seem  fof' 

the  most  p9rt  to  have  »atisiied  themselves  with  adhering} 

to  .him,  as  lar  as  they  were  capable  of  doing  so,  instead; 

of; , venturing    into   other   tracks,  still  keeping  in  the/ 

s^^vdirection.     Neither  do  any  of  them  seem  to  have-. 

strji>^^,  to  overtake  him  in  such  works  as  his  Cenacokh— ni 

one  of  those  which  confers  the  reputation  of  an  entire. 

l^^p[ie— but  rather  confined  themselves  to  the  oomnion'K. 

pls^e  class  of  Catholic  subjects  —  Madonnas  and  Baftt4i 

bfn<;»  attended  by  angels  and  saints;  that  is,  to  itere; 

figure  painting,  a  walk  of  the  art  not  admitting  any; 

great  force  of  imagination  or  variety  of  ideas,  especially 

oja^jSp ,  qonfined  a  theme;    and  to  be  redeemed  fircmii 

sheer  Jnsjypidjty  and  vacuity  only  by  the  charms  ^^m!^ 

csfptiyiiting  execution.    Hence,  if  Catholicism  was  in  tbi> 

eqrJif i^ ,  stages  of  art  beneficial  to  it,  it  hardly  was  «ejf 

afterwards  when,    confining    the    painter   to    subjeotfr 

^l|:ef^4y    completely  uses,  it  afforded  him  little  otber^ 

opgortupity  qf  distinguishing  himself  than  by  manual 

qleyer,n93s  alone.      Simpering    angels,    however   ablf 

drawp  and  coloured,  soon  become  wearisome  bv  conr 

t 

St^Qt  repetition  in  different  pictures,  although  particuJac 
ones  may  have  an  enduring  charm.  At  any  rate,  oiiq 
would  imagine  that  the  Italians  possess  a  sufficient  9t0ck 
of  Madonnas  and  Bambinos  upon  canvass,  to  render 
any  other  kind  of  multiplication  of  them  quite  un- 
necessary;  and  it  certainly  is  extraordinary^  that  ii^ ji 
countiy  where  all  classes  have  the  credit  for  possessing 
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an  almost  instinctive  taste  for  the  beautiful,  such 
abominable  yet  ludicrous  caricatures  as  Madonnas  in 
silk  gowns  and  millinery,  and  Bambinos  with  tinsel 
crowns,  should  be  at  all  tolerated ;  unless,  indeed,  by 
way  of  mortification  to  the  eye,  and  humiliation  to 
popular  pride.  Still,  as  we  can  hardly  admit  such  a 
reason,  we  may  very  well  be  allowed  tQ  question, 
whether  the  people  really  possess  the  refined  perception 
attributed  to  them.  '  Even  granting  that  there  is 
nothing  at  all  improper  or  indecorous,  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned,  there  is  most  undeniably  some- 
thing exceedingly  repugnant  to  good  taste,  in  dressing 
up  an  image  in  real  clothes,  and  that  too  with  such 
utter  disregard  to  truth  of  costume,  that  the  Madonna, 
when  so  bedizened,  may  literally  be  said  to  be 
travestied.*     Oftener  than  not,  such  figures  look  as  if 

*  Those  who  have  been  so  scandalised  at  my  narrow-mindedness, 
particularly  as  shown  in  my  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Sabbath  is  infiinged  in  Catholic  countries,  where  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  days  of  the  week  only  by  holiday  making, 
amusements  and  pranks,  —  those,  I  say,  who  have  all  but  asserted 
that  the  liveliness  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  so  far  more  congenial 
with  the  spuit  of  true  reli^on  than  the  soberness  of  Protestantism, 
have  nevertherless  suffered  me  to  pass  unreproved  for  my  equally 
narrow-minded  comments  on  the  stupid  superstitions  encouraged 
by  the  Romish  Church.  I  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
even  its  professed  advocates  feel  it  utterly  out  of  thdr  power  to 
offer  any  thing  lik^  a  decent  excuse  for  them.  One  revieir, 
decidedly  Catholic  in  its  principles,  and  of  course  disposed  to  lash 
me  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  entirely  passed  over  this  ground  of 
oflfence  on  my  part,  instead  of  taking  the  opportunity  of  vihdicating 
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they  had  been  rigged  out  from  the  wardrobe  of  some 
company  of  strollers,  so  desperately  fine  are  they,  and  so 


the  practices  I  had  so  decidedly  condemned.    In  fact,  granting  the 
writer  all  that  he  demands,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  there  b 
nothing  actually  irreconcileable  with  moral  and  religious  feeling  in 
the  manner  the  peasantry  employ  themselves  on  Sundays.     But 
this  certainly  does  not  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  where 
the  theatres  are  thronged  on  those  evenings ;  which  can  hardly  be 
described  as  closing  the  day  with  religious  exercises.     Neither 
is  it  shown  by  the  advocates  for  Catholicism,  that  the  people 
receive  any  spiritual  instruction  during  the  time  they  actually  spend 
within  the  walls  of  their  churches.     They  hear  a  mass,  a  service 
in  a  language  they  do  not  understand ;  they  hear  the  tinkling  of 
belb,  behold  lighted  tapers  and  priests  dressed  in  gay  attire ;  and 
they  may  bow  to  crucifixes  and  images  .*  but  beyond  these  empty 
forms  and  externals  of  religion,  there  is  nothing  to  occupy  their 
minds,  enlarge  their  faculties,  or  lead  them  to  a  proper  knowledge 
of  their  Creator.     Or,  were  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  upon 
the  same  level  in  these  respects,  there  would  still  remain  a  wide 
chasm  between  them.     To  go  no  farther  than  masses  for  the  dead, 
confession,  absolution,  penance :  these  constitute  sufficiently  broad 
distinctions ;  and  however  plausibly  they  may  be  defended  in  theory, 
most  certain  it  is  that  in  practice  they  have  proved  the  reverse  of 
&vourable  to  true  religion  and  piety.     Again  the  charge  of  narrow- 
mindedness  against  Protestants   does   not   come  with  the  best 
possible  grace  from  those  who  would  defend  a  church  which  holds 
that  theie  is  no  hope  for  salvation  beyond  its  own  pale,  and 
which,  consequently,  if  consistent  with  itself,  cannot  but  regard 
all  other  sects  as  utterly  abandoned  to  reprobation.     This  is  at 
least  next  door  neighbour  to  narrow-mindedness,  some  will  say 
narrow-mindedness  itself  of  the  most  desperate  kind.    Neither  is 
it  illiberal  and  ignorant  Protestant  travellers  alone  who  give  un- 
favourable pictures  of  Catholicism,  and  its  effect  on  public  morals, 
since  &r  more  highly  coloured  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  the  Italians  themselves,  narratives  all  the  more  injurious  because 
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preposterously  absurd  is  the  style  of  their  fineryir 
Ck>inpared  with  the  dresses  into  which  these  holy 
puppets  are  put,  eveu  the  prints  of  ^^  new  fashions'?  ate- 
graceful ;  yet  of  them  it  has  well  been  obs^ved,  that 
they  are  such  fashions  as  no  lady  out  of  bedlam,  or  who 
cared  to  keep  out  of  it,  would  think  of  putting  henself 
iiatcv 

Here  I  will  anticipate  the  critics  by  confessing  that 
the  above  remarks  have  no  particular,  or,  if  they  like, 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Pinacotheca  of  La 
Brera.  2Piifnporte :  they  are  at  least  quite  as  germane, 
to  the  matter,  as  those  rigmarole  ecstasies  aiid  digres- 
sions on  girls'  ankles,  which  one  traveller  is  so  ;gtven  to 
in^lulge  in,  —  so  much  so,  that  he  seems  more  than 
once  to  have  walked  into  a  cathedral  and  out  again,' 
without  noticing  aught  besides  the  prettjr  under^ 
siiandinffs  of  the  female  part  of  the  congregaticHi  lie 
foqnd  there. 

.'From  the  Pinacotheca  we  proceeded  to  the  apart*^ 
m^ts ;  containing  the  bas-reliefs  and  other  works  of 
p)a3tic  art,  among  which  are  some  few  reliefs  in  marbl^ 
ao4  some  casts  firom  Canova.     In  one  of.  these  rooms 


.  ■/     • 


quite  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  being  tinctured  with  aught  of 
party  -bitterness  and  religious  antipathy.  The  grossest  mhreprt^ 
sentations,  therefore,  if  there  be  any,  have  proceeded  frooi  Italians^^ 
and  Catholics  themselves.  It  would  be  as  well  to  disprove  those, 
more  severe  accusations  instead  of  expending  so  much  animad- 
version od  the  comparatively  futile  objections  of  modem  traVellerb: 
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were  (bur  porphyry  columns,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
ohuffch  of  San  Carpoforo,  which  together  with  some 
odier  churches  and  convents  has  been  suppressed. 
Enom  these^  when  they  were  dismantled,  there  were 
taft:en  several  ancient  paintings  and  frescos,  which  were 
sidlfiilty  detached  from  the  walls,  tod  are  now  to  be 
seen  arranged  in  a  long  corridor  that  serves  as  A 
iKestibule  to  the  gallery  at  the  Brera. 

Almost  every  large  city  has  some  one  public  place, 
or  street,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  it  (torn  every 
odier :  thus  Berlin  has  its  unter  den  Linden^  St  Peters- 
burg its  Nevshy  Prospect^  Madrid  its  Prado^  Venice  St. 
Mark's  Place,  and  its  Grand  Canal.  Nor  is  MilaA 
without  its  indicial  feature  of  the  kind,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  what  is  called  the  Foro  Bonaparte.  This  is 
an  exoeedingly  large  open  space,  on  one  side  of  whick 
wais  situated  the  castle,'  erected  on  the  ruins  of  ah 
earlier  one,  by  Francesco  Sforza ;  but  of  which  ^hftt* 
now  remains  has  been  converted  into  barracks.  On 
this  extensive  esplanade,  which  is  now  planted  with 
alleys  of  trees  that  afford  very  agreeable  puUic  walks^^ 
it  was  intended  to  erect  a  noUe  forum,  surpassing '{» 
extent,  and  magnificence  all  those  of  which  any  record 
have  been  left;  yet  this  project,  like  many  others  that, 
co^i^lcl  be  m^ntion^d,  was  never  advanced  beyond  .paper*  i 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid  volume  of  engravings 
published  of  it  by  the  architect  Antolini;  aind  so  far  it 
hasrt^e  advantage   over    the   palace  of  the  King:  of 
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Rome^  which  Napoleon  the  First  intended  to  erect  as 
the  imperial  residence  for  Napoleons  in  perpetuum. 
Could  he  quietly  have  amused  himself  and  his  people 
by  building  palaces  at  home, '  pei^iaps  the  Foro 
Bonaparte  might  also  have  arisen  to  grace  the  cis- 
alpine capital ;  but  his  colossal  ambition,  while  making 
a  plunge  at  every  thing,  overswayed  itself,  and  fell  to 
rise  no  more.  Only  the  same  resistless  fiat  which 
ordered  the  Milanese  to  complete  their  Duomo,  could 
have  accomplished  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  this  Foro; 
which  it  must  be  allowed  would  have  bestowed  extras 
ordinary  splendour  on  the  city,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  followed  up  by  other  public  improvements, 
one  of  which  ought  to  have  been  the  formation  of  a 
spacious  street  extending  from  the  Foro  to  the  cathedral 
—  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  taking  a  sweep  so  as  to 
terminate  in  and  enlarge  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  before 
the  west  front  of  the  edifice. 

By  the  barracks  before  mentioned,  the  Foro  is 
separated  from  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  a  large  inclosure, 
rather  more  than  2000  feet  square,  in  the  centre 
of  one  side  of  which,  namely,  that  facing  the  bar- 
racks, stands  the  magnificent  marble  arch  of  the 
Simplon;  and  on  one  of  the  othe]*s  (the  N.E.)  the 
Amphitheatre  or  Arena.  This  arch  and  amphitheatre 
stand  foremost  among  the  architectural  achievements 
of  Italy  in  the  present  century :  the  former  is  a  par- 
ticularly noble  and  majestic  structure,  without  any  rival. 
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except  it  be  that  of  the  BaiTi^re  d'Etoile  at  Paris. 
The  one  at  Milan,  however,  is  entirely  of  marble,  at 
least  externally,  and  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
tasteful  design  and  beautiful  finish  of  the  details^  than 
for  the  sumptuousness  of  the  material.  In  sizei  it 
would  form  a  dozen  of  such  poor  little  toys  as  that 
which  is  so  lackadaisically  stuck  up  before  the  palace  in 
St.  James's  Park ;  and  which  will  pepetuate  the  name  of 
John  Nash.*  That  of  Luigi  Cagnola  will  descend  to 
posterity  with  more  renown,  even  from  the  arch  of  the 
Simplon  alone,  than  Nash  will  obtain  by  all  he  ever 
executed. 


*  Exceedingly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  even  a 
limited  competition  for  a  building  that  has  cost  the  country  a  sum 
which,  if  properly  applied,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  really 
magnificent  work,  —  one  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
nation,  and  a  noble  ornament  to  the  metropolis.     It  would  not 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  to  specimens  of  greater  architectural 
ugliness ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  one  of  more  con- 
summate, irremediable  meanness.    Blore  has  been  doctoring  it,  but 
it  won't  do ;  it  is  perfectly  incurable ;  and  now  after  being  fooli^ly 
extravagant  in  squandering  a  million  on  what  we  are  heartily 
ashamed  of,  we  are  going  to  be  as  sillily  penurious  in  limiting  the 
estimates  for  Mr.  Barry's  plans  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
since  they,  it  seems,  must  not  come  up  to  that  sum  by  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  although  even  a  million  would  be  but 
moderate,  considering  how  much  larger  that  pile  will  be  than  the 
palace,  to  say  nothing  of  superior  architectural  merit.    There  then 
would  at  any  rate  be  something  for  John  Bull  to  show  and  boast 
of  for  his  cash,  whereas  he  is  so  heartily  ashamed  of  Nash's 
handiwork,  that  he  would  hardly  grudge  giving  half  as  much  as  it 
has  cost  to  have  it  buried  up  for  ever. 


--..^"^ 
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In  the  adjoining  Arena,  Canonica,  the  con^mj 
and  survivor  of  Cagnola,  has  given  us  an  imitatSJib  of 
an  ancient  amphitheatre,  upon  a  still  larger  s£ai0*dian 
any  similar  work  of  the  Romans,  it  being  an  ell^)i^%f 
about  800  feet,  by  400 ;  dimensions  that  would  'gifi^^it 
a  superiority  even  over  the  Colisseum.   In  other  rafp^ft, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  fidls  very  ^  ^SStitt 
both  of  that  and  the  edifice  at  Verona,  for  thevcf  tfri  mt 
more  than  eight  rows  of  gradini,  which  do  fibtfHf^lkbOTe 
twwity  feet  ;  which  want  of  height,  tbgetlwr  wif&^'iSSe 
much  greater  extent  of  open  area,  causes  it  to  ittisflftib 
altogether  a  different  character,  and  appear  litHi^ 'more 
than  an  in^losure  surrounded  by  a  single  pr€ecfntti6^^ 
seats;   whereas  in  all  the  ancient  amphitheatre  'trie 
external  walls  are  exceedingly  l6fl}r,  and  coni^t  of  tiers 
of  arcades.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  there  h"<riiif*%dk 
series  of  semicircular  arches,  disposed  at  a  ^  cWAderM^ 
diitaiice  from  each  other,  with  a  plain  sq«ar^>4ie^die(i 
doorway  beneath  it,  and  the  summit  is  fij^i^ed  hj  a 
balqatradew     Nevertheless,  the  whole  is.a  .mrk i of  t great 
magnitude,  and  was  completed  within  a  compair^tlvdy 
short  dme.     The  principal  entrance  is  at  one  extreiaSty 
through  an  arch,  with  two  fluted  Doric  columns  oh  mA 
side  of  it,'  supporting  an  enriched  entablature,' &fiif 'It 
{>e4iment  filled  with  sculpture,  placed  against  a  podu|gy 
OP  low  unbroken  attic.      This  fix>ntispiece  rises  mo^ 
higher  than  the  (externaT  wall,  the  impost  6f  the  afih 
itself  being  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  balusUn;^. 
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^Tll^X^  ist  also,  on  one  side,  namely,  that  adjoining  the 

Piazza    d'Armi,  a  raised  loggia   of  eight  G)rinthian 

cc^umns  of  red  granite,  containing  seats  for  the  Viceroy 

.  ai^d  hie  suite,  and  with  a  saloon  behind  it,  whose  win* 

^^dowa  open  on  the  Piazza.     This  unique  structure  was 

^r^cted  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  as  a  place  of  public 

^lun^sement  and  recreation  for  his  Milanese  lieges,  where 

^^t^might  be  gratified  not  only  by  horse  and  foot  races, 

j^  which  it  is  ^cceedingly  well  adapted,  but  also  by 

,^^uati^.  e^bitions,  and  rowing  matches,  as  the  arena 

9a|).l^  laid  completely  under  water  in  a  very  short  time. 

^  i^t^val  of  this  last^mentioned  kind  was  given  on  the 

pc^tfion  of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome, —  almost 

the  only  one,  I  believe,  that  has  ever  taken  place. 

^ome  of  the  gates  to  the  city  are  exceedingly  hasid- 
some  pieces  of  architecture,  particularly  that  called  tike 
^qrta;  di  Marengo  or  Porta  Ticinense,  which  was  btiik 
hffyigOQ]f^*     It  answers,  however,  better  to  the  ideft 

*  It  is  stntAge  —  perhaps  I  should  say  it  would  be  strange,  were 
k  f|Ot  pedRBody  iehn  lei  regies,  that  hardly  any  mention  was 
m^de  of  such  an  eminent  individual  as  the  late  Mar^hese  Cafnola 
by  any  of  our  English  journals  and  periodicals.  No  memoir  of 
Mai  Is  to  be  found  even  in  the  voluminous  obituary  of  the  Gentle- 
mill's  Magazine,  which,  with  such  amiable  solicitude,  embalms  its 
monthly  host  of  illustrious  nobodies,  —  people  whose  names  will 
never  be  heard  of  more,  superannuated  yellow  admirals,  doughty 
'  |NMt  captains^  the  authors  of  charity  sermons  and  pamphlets,  ^mall 
itcniti,  and  still  smaller  editors,  dowager^  and  tabbies  of  qublitj^, 
minor  performers  and  playwrights,  book  makers  and  index  makers* 
caricaturists  and  getters  up  of  "  embellished  literature  *'  Ik  la  Mr. 
Bri|^t*un. 
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of  a  propyltBunij  than  to  that  of  a  gate,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  a  double  range  of  columns,  forming  a  kind 
of  open  loggia  or  halL  Elach  front  exhibits  two 
odumns  in  antis,  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  pediment  Although  there  is  a  d^ree  of  Grrecian 
simplicity  and  gracefulness  in  this  structure,  very  unusual 
in  Italy,  there  is  also  the  decided  impress  of  the  Italian 
sebool:  the  capitals  are  meagre  compared  with  those  of 
the  Grecian  Ionic,  and  their  want  of  bulk  and  depth 
occasions  the  columns  themselves  to  look  disproportion- 
ably  tall,  and  they  would  be  tall  even  were  the  shafts 
reduced  by  deep  capitals  and  neckings.  Again,  the 
capitals  of  the  antae  or  pilasters  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  columns,  which  might  not  have  been  so  objectionable 
bad  the  angular  volutes  been  turned  diagonally.  Pro- 
bably the  architect  was  unwilling  to  appear  to  innovate 
too  much,  and  therefore  made  a  son  of  compix>m]se  with 
the  taste  of  his  countrymen ;  and  considering  i^hat  ex- 
ceedingly grotesque  fancies  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  in 
Italy,  the  whole  of  this  design  must  be  allowed  to  be 
exceedingly  chaste. 

The  Porta  Nuova,  built  by  Zanoja''^,  is  another  mo- 

*  GKuseppe  Zanoja,  professor  of  architecture  in  the  academy, 
who  was  bom  at  Om^gna  near  Lago  Maggiore,  and  died  Oct.  16th, 
IB  17,  was  not  only  an  able  architect,  but  an  exceedingly  clever 
poet,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  Italy  has  ever  produced.  A 
portrait  of  him  is  prefixed  to  the  Raccolta  di  Pocsie  Satiriche, 
forming  part  of  the  Edizione  deDe  Opere  Classiche  Italiane  del 
8ecolo  xviii.  printed  at  Milan. 
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dein  gate,  displaying  considerable  taste,  and  a  tolerably 
successful  attempt  to  combine  the  sobriety  of  Grecian, 
with  the  play  and  fancy  of  Italian  architecture.  It 
ooAsists  of  a  spacious  centre  arch,  surmounted  by  an 
entablature  and  pediment  supported  by  a  single  fluted 
Corinthian  column  on  each  side,  which  is  planted 
against  the  centre  of  each  arch  pier.  This  portion  of 
the  design  forms  altogether  a  lofty  mass  rising  much 
higher  than  the  rest ;  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  smaller  arch 
which  may  be  considered  as  being  included  within,  and 
forming  part  of  the  wings  which  advance  forward  in 
continuation  of  the  lateral  entrances.  On  their  returns 
or  sides  towards  the  arch,  these  wings  exhibit  low  colon- 
nades (facing  each  other),  with  two  Grecian  Doric 
columns,  and  an  insulated  pilaster  at  the  angle;  there  ard^ 
however,  no  triglyphs  in  the  frieze,  which  is  left  quite 
plain.  The  entablature  is  surmounted  by  a  low  Attic^ 
which  does  not  rise  higher  than  the  impost  of  the  large 
central  arch.  The  whole  is  well  connected  together, 
and  possesses  much  propriety  of  character,  which  can- 
not be  affirmed  of  those  arches  which,  being  entirely  inp 
sulated,  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  being  merely 
pieces  of  decoration,  erected  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  people  may  pass  under  them. 

Though  not  particularly  noted  for  its  palazzi,  Milan 
can  boast  of  some  handsome  ones.  That  close  by  the 
church  of  San  Fedele,  which  was  formerly  called  thie 
Palazzo  Marini,  but  is  now  the  Palazzo  di  Finanza, 
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•  I         ^  *      »  ..." 

and  which  was  built  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  the  architeet 
of  the  front  of  Santa  Maria  near  San  Celso,  is,  if  not 
exactly  beautiful,  a  rich  and  imposing  mass,  ot  thre^ 
orders.  While  it  is  quite  as  pure  as  the  generality  of 
Palladio*8  edifices — I  do  not  say  more  so — it  greatly 
surpasses  them  in  spirit  and  effect  Even  what  may  be 
considered  a  licence,  namely,  the  ponderous  cornice 

:  •   ■  .        '      ,         _  i'  \     .s 

which  crowns  the  whole,  and  which  is  certainly  e^tcessive 
and  disproportioned,  if  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
upper  order  alone,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dry 
and  tame  mode  which  prevails  in  the  works  of  the 
Vicentine  architect,  of  terminating  his  elevations  by  an 
attic  story,  whose  cornice  is  a  mere  moulding,  and  whicK 
by  the  size  of  its  windows,  evidently  betrays  that  its 
floor  descends  below  the  cornice  of  the  order  on  which 
it  is  placed. 

The  Palazzo  Belgiojoso,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name,  has  a  splendid  fafade,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that  there  is  much  which  is  objectionable  in  the 
details,  especially  in  the  windows  of  the  principal  floor, 
ke  JTriezes  of  which  are  reduced  or  niade  narrower'  by 
means  oi  a  concave  sweep,  in  order  to  allow  room  for 
their  cornices  between  the  pilasters.  It  is  oiie  of  the 
numerous  buildings  designed  in  this '  city  by  (jiusepp^ 
Piermarini,  a  native  of  Foligno,  who,  ss  has  affeaily 
oeen  mentioned,  was  the  architect  of  the  theatre  Xa 

^kk^"'"*  ■     '  •■■' "  '"■'''■^  '" 

*Tne  Palazzo   del  Governo,   formerly  belonging  to 
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M.  Diotti,  has  a  modern  front  in  a  style  of  noble  sim- 
plicity, highly  creditable  to  its  designer  Gihrdoni.  The 
basement,  which  is  rusticated,  comprises  a  ground-fl#or 
and  mezzanine,  above  which  are  two  stories,  the  first  of 
which  has  a  range  of  pediments  to  the  windows.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  bold  cantiliver  cornicione, 
which  produces  a  striking  effect*  Columns  and  pilasters 
there  are  none,  except  the  four  at  the  entrance;  their  en« 
tablature,  however,  does  not  rise  higher  than  the  base- 
ment,  and  serves  as  a  balcony  before  the  three  middle 
windows  above ;  consequently  these  columns  form  rather 
a  pprch  or  portal,  than  a  portico.  They  are,  moreover^ 
one  of  the  very  few  instances  I  met  with  in  Italy,  of  any 
application  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order ;  and  it  cap 
hardly  be  quoted  as  a  very  judicious  one,  because  all 
the  rest  is  too  decidedly  Italian — although  of  a  very 

sober  cast  —  to  harmonise  with  them  so  well  as  could 

'•."'-  •  •'■''"* 

b^  wished.     Here  a  Roman  Doric  would  have  been 

incontestably  preferable. 

■'-■'.■  '  ■  ■      •  ' 

Adjoining  the  public  garden,  which  is  on  the  east  of 

the  city,  is  situated  the  elegant  structure,  erected  in 

179Q,  by  the  architect  Pollak,  for  Count  Belgiojosow 

proprietor  of  the  palace  already  mentioned.     This  was 

afterwards  styled  the  villa  Buonaparte.     It  consists  o(^ 

bi^ement  with  arcades,  supporting  an  Ionic  order^  which 

includes  a  principal  floor  and  mezzanine,  with  a  series 

"•  ^ 

of  reliefs  in  panels  between  them.     The  extremities 

of  the  facade  form  tetrastyle  pavilions,   crowned   bjr 
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pediments  enriched  with  sculpture.      There  is  also,  a 

» 

range  of  statues  along  the  balustrade,  besides  others  on 
the  pediments;  but  owing  to  tlieir  being  so  thickly 
planted,  they  do  not  produce  so  pleasing  an  eflfect  as 
they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  more  sparingly 
employed. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  elegant  fiifade  of 
the  Palazzo  Bellotti,  the  production  of  the  architect 
Canonica.  It  has  a  recessed  hexastyle  lo^a  of  the 
Ionic  order,  resting  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  columns  are  fluted,  which  is 
rather  unusual  for  Italy,  notwithstanding  that  its  ar- 
chitects affect  so  much  embellishment,  and  frequently  re- 
sort to  such  extravagance  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  rich- 
ness their  fancy  can  suggest.  Many  other  palaces  and 
private  residences  deserve  to  be  noticed ;  but  I  shall, 
perhaps,  already  be  accused  of  having  devoted  too  much 
space  to  the  subject. 

I  therefore  now  pass  to  the  great  hospital,  which, 
whether  considered  as  an  institution  or  an  edifice,  calls 
for  some  little  mention.  In  point  of  size,  it  i&  the 
largest  pile  of  building  in  the  whole  city ;  and  although 
ifirst  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
■  Is,  in  1466,  it  was  not  entirely  completed  till  towards 
th6  end  of  the  eighteenth.  The  exterior,  which  is  of 
^brick,  and  is  in  a  mixed  style,  has  nothing  particularly 
to  recommend  it,  except  its  great  extent;  but  the 
central    court    surrounded   by  two   arcaded   galleries, 
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makes  a  very  noble  appearance.  The  arches  of  the 
first  or  lower  one  rest  on  Ionic  columns,  of  a  bolder 
character  than  that  order  generally  assumes  in  Italy ; 
those  of  the  other  on  Corinthian  ones.  And  here  the 
arches,  which  have  coffered  archivoItB,  spring  imme- 
diately from  the  capitals  of  the  columns ;  a  mode  greatly 
pr-eferable  to  that  of  introducing  an  unmeaning  lump  of 
entablature  over  each  column,  which  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  a  second  capital  placed  over  the  first,  as 
if  the  columns  had  been  found  too  low  for  their 
purpose. 

The  charity  is  richly  endowed  and  libei'ally  co»- 
ducted,  applicants  being  admitted  without  regard  to 
their  country  or  their  religion.  Bequests  to  it  are  very 
fi*equent ;  since  hardly  any  one  in  affluent  circumstances 
dies  without  leaving  some  legacy  to  this  hospital,  which 
has  occasionally  received  donations  of  large  amount 
Among  the  names  of  its  benefactors,  I  observed  that  of 
Cardinal  Caprara.  Milan  contains  several  asylums, 
both  public  and  private,  for  insane  patients,  who  axe 
treated  with  «qual  mildness,  as  in  the  Cusa  de'  Matti  at 
Palermo,  of  which  having  spoken  at  some  length  in  a 
former  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  aoy 
details.  AU,  therefi)re,  that  I  shall  observe  in  regand 
to  it  is,  diat  the  unfortunate  inmates  are  allowed  to 
amuse  themselves  with  billiards,  chess,  or  cards ;.  whkdi 
latter  species  of  play,  though  it  may  possibly  contribute 
to  the  recovery  of  the   actually  mad,    lias    doubtless 
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|][€)lped  to  fill  the  madbcMiseft  aiKl  tbe  hcNipUak  of  '«ll)tbe 
civilised  v>orld.  One  very  pravaknt  eause  of  iusioiity 
here  185  as  we  were  jaformed,  aa  over4»ated  £iocy 
in  regard  to  religion,  and  the  credulous  enthusulMi 
inrbich  the  Catholic  priesthood  are  ever  on  the  alert  fo 
ei^Kmrage.  v./* 

r , . r^  may  be  imagined,  so  considerable,  a . place  i as 
^ilaoi  has  both  given  birth  to,  and  been  ,the  T&ideam 
q!^,  many  eminent  characters  in  literature  and  art; 
Among  those  of  latter  times  may  be  jDientioaed>yerri, 
better  known  in  this  country  by  his  eloquent  classia  work^ 
^titled  <^  Le  Notti  Romane,"  than  by  his  f *  Storia  di  Mi«- 
lano;,'*  and  other  historical  and  statistical  writings;  Parini^ 
a^poet  whose  name  is  sufficiently  fiuniliar  to  those  who 
§1)8  at  all  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  he 
^rote;  and  Oiancarlo  Passeroni,  an  author  who -has 
l|[Qt  bad  that  notice  bestowed  upon  him  by«i^itiGS>and 
b^uographers  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled^!  ^  £xeept 
^t  his  Cicerone  is  one  of  the  longest  poiama.*  ev^  yet 
produced,  either  in  the  octave  stanijca,  ^r  any  other 
f^irmof  versification— -for  it  extends  to  the  formidable 
Ij^pgth  of  101  cantos  —  very  little  is  known  to  Englishj' 
men  ^f  ^that  singular  composition  itself.  Taking  for 
l^s  /;^l|}ect  the  life  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  includiv^ 
^}s  f.\^i]pt]^  parentage,  and  education,''.  Passerpni:; has 
]j9^ejt.the  vehicle  pf  series  of  moral  didactic  lessons^ 
^i^eirj  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  useful  and  pleanaat 
satire  or  shrewd  goodt^  $ense  most  predominatei.  .^.Xo 
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scsdiit  ^through  consecutively  from  beginning  to  ettfidi 
i^mdeed^  a  task  that  requires  some  patience;  forllM^ 
9om»e'o£  the  narrative  is  continually  interrupted  by 
nfleetions  and  digressions  heaped  upon  each  other,  it 
ifl^  hi'fiu^  a  sort  of  common-place  book,  wherein  ihft 
writer  has  deposited  his  thoughts  and  opinions  on  evei^ 
sabjei^  that  occurred  to  him :  and  considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  **  parlotti^ 
window  books  •'  imaginable ;  for  dip  into  it  where  ycNi 
wiU^  you  are  certain  of  finding  some  pleasant  reading 
that 'caa:  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  again  at  pleasun^ 
litis iiot; the  digressions  which  encumber  the  story;  burt 
the  jstory  which  encumbers  and  inteiTupts  the  digreA^ 
sibns^^  those  amusing,  rambling,  and  discursive  tra^tn 
where  this  most  amiable,  and  most  philosophic  of  ttl6 
rhyraialg  fraternity,  the  very  antipode  of  your  inaM 
tnafwkish  sonnetteers,  expatiates  with  so  much  satis&ctidll 
tq'^bimself,  and  with  no  less  to  his  readers.  Be^b^l 
indeed,  would  it  have  been,  had  he  dropped  ^tiil^ 
Udgvaphy  altogether,  or  at  least  retained  only  so  mttiSi 
ofisias^ivould  have  served  to  link  his  cantos  tog^the^j  • 
aiid  to^liinge  his  remarks  upon;  or  he  might  have  easiljf 
have  si^ledted  some  more  suitable  groundwork  for  ISH 
piffpose^  if  he  did  not  care  to  give  us  a  collation  of 
sc^^arate  Sermoni;  since  the  continual  reference  tb 
modern  habits  and  opinions,  produces  a  tometirffM 
disagreeable  contrast  and  jars  with^i4i^t  he  has  b^iK 
fd^ased^to  makeliig  ostensible  and  main  subject. 
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Cicero  is  here  only  the  poet's  stalking-horse,  and  not 
lo  say  it  profanely,  a  bore,  to  the  reader  at  least :  it 
is  the  poet  himself,  not  his  hero,  whom  the  reader 
relishes*  And  delightful  enough  it  is  to  accompany 
him  in  all  his  varied  sallies,  to  listen  to  him  while  he 
pfeasantly  discourses  on  such  familiar  topics  as  portrait 
painting,  amorous  poetry,  loose  conversation,  economy 
and  extravagance,  the  theatre,  musicians,  antiquaries, 
painters,  and  various  et  astera;  in  doing  which  he  dis- 
plays a  sort  of  unconscious  innocent  maliciousness  and 
simplicity  that  impart  a  keenness  to  his  reproof,  not 
always  met  with  in  the  professed  satirist     Indeed,  some 

.  of  the  severest  satire  that  has  been  penned,  occurs  in 
compositions  which  do  not  assume  its  title :  Young  is 
q)lendidly  and  luminously  satiric  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
which  dullards  have  styled  gloomy;  and  even  the  meek 
hypochondriac  recluse  of  Olney  shows  himself  by  no 
means  averse  to  indulge  in  sarcastic  reflections  on  vice 
and  folly,  which  satiric  touches  have  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  the  popularity  of  his  task.     His  picture  of  a 

«  Jemmy  Jessamy  preacher  would  of  itself  establish  his 
claims  to  distinction  that  way.  Utterly  dissimilar  to 
him  in  external  form,  and  shackled  by  a  most  unwieldy 
unmanageable  subject,  Passeroni  possesses  a  spirit 
greatly  akin  to  that  of  Cowper.  There  is  a  sly  quiet 
bitterness  about  him,  more  provoking  and  caustic  than 
positive  invectives;  because  his  simplicity  and  plain 
straightforward  good  sense  lend  additional  force  to  his 
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eensures.  With  what  malicious  franknesB  and  artl< 
ness  does  he  utter  the  most  cutting  reflec^tions  I  There 
is  hardly  a  folly  or  an  absurdity,  or  an  affectation  — 
and  that  is^  saying  a  good  deal  —  against  which  he  does 
not  take  some  opportunity  of  flinging,  unawares,  a  sharp 
stone,  full  in  its  face,  pretending  all  the  while  to  be 
only  amusing  himself,  by  picking  up  the  pretty  pebbles 
be  finds  on  his  path.  Neither  has  the  truth^telling  and 
truth-dealing  Giancarlo  spared  the  fair  sex ;  since  the 
ladies  come  in  for  a  larger  share  of  his  humorouB 
animadversions  than  is  exactly  complimentary  to  them* 
Many  of  them,  he  hints,  dress  as  if  performing  penance 
Ibr  their  over-strict  and  too  punctilious  modesQr; 
behave  at  church  as  if  they  were  at  a  theatre ;  fondle 
their  lapdogs,  and  leave  hired  nurses  to  bring  up  their 
children ;  and  in  order  to  rescue  their  husbands  firom 
the  fate  of  Dives,  generously  impoverish  both  them  and 
their  families,  by  their  amiable  extravagances  and 
expensive  fancies*  The  most  pungent  eulogium  of 
snuff  ^ver  composed  in  prose  or  rhyme,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  this  poem ;  and  it  is  rather  ungrateful  on  the  part 
of  the  dealers  in  tliat  article,  that  instead  of.  the  figure 
of  a  Highlander  they  have  not  adorned  their  shops  with 
one  of  the  author  of  the  Cicerone -— the  loquacious^ 
bantering  poet ;  but  I  should  never  have  done,  were  I 
to  attempt  giving  an  idea  of  a  tithe  of  the  subjects  be 
has   contrived  to  bring   together   in   his   multifarioqs 
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cantos ;  therefore,  as  he  has  at  the  end  of  one  of  them 
said  to  his  readers,  so  must  I  now  say  to  mine,— 

£  qui  lasdovi  cam«  paperu  ;v;j 

Passeroni's  poem  has  been  incorrectly  said  by  some 

■»  J"  •  ■  ■  .  '••-♦ .'-  ""-jj 

to  niave  given  Sterne  his  first  idea  of  Tristram  Shandy  | 

but  the  only  resemblance  between  these  two  productions 

.t*[    i-      '  .  .     '.         t       '  ■ /..Hi:.  ;)ji(lv^ 

ill,  that  the  ostensible  narrative  is  quite  buried  under, 

and  Subordinate  to,  the  discressions  and  comiheiitaries  of 

the  respective  authors.    Certainly  they  are  altogether  c|is- 

Similar  in  tone  and  moral  feelinff.  Both  writers  are  nearly 

on  a  level  in  regard  to  humour;  but  the  English  one 

has  ihore  of  positive  wit  than  the  other,  and  makes  a 

gi*eater  parade  of  recondite  learning.     There  is  likjewise 

fe^  mbi'e  of  character  in  the  personages  to  whom  he 

introduces  us:    his  Mr.  Shandy  and  Uncle  Toby  are 

mdoihparable ;    but  in  moral  feeling  and  purpose,  th^ 

Ej^glishman  is  infinitely  inferior   to   the  Italian ;  „  and 

the  studied  impurity  and  lasciviousness  of  ideas  wluch 

pei*vade    Tristram    Shandy,^    to    a  degree  absolutely 

imiiseating,  reflect  lasting  disgrace  on  the  Protestant 

dergymah,  while  the  homage  constantly  paid  to  virtue 

in  the  Cicerone  secures  our  veneration  for  the  amiable 


and  exemplary  Catholic  priest. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  perhaps  I  might  as  well  have 
sUpi^resddd' a  compansoii  so  little  nattering  to  ourselves ; 
out  II  we  pay  any  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  we  must 
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frequently  admit  a  great  deal  that  we  would  gladly^  if 
possible,  contradict* 

By  the  Italians  themselves,  who  are  of  course  the 
best  judges  of  his  merits  in  that  respect,  Passeroni  has 
been  extolled,  not  for  any  of  the  higher  qualities^,  of 
poetical  style,  which  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  suc^  a 
production,  but  for  the  felicity  and  purity  of  his  diction, 
which  alone  ought  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  studv 
the  language;  nor  could  there,  perhaps,  be  a  nu>p^ 
suitaDle  book  for  schools  and  young  persons,  than  a 
volume  of  extracts  from  the  Cicerone,  containing  all  his, 
best  didactic  and  most  entertaining  passages. 

iNeither  is  it  for  his  writings  alone  —  and  besides  hifr 

' , •  , t  ' . ■■        -  ■  ..''•''1 

*  ^  poem,  he  published  some  others,  including^ 
^n  of  fables  —  that  Passeroni  commands  om 
respect  and  esteem:  his  private  life  was  not  only* 
irreproachable,  but  did  honour  to  his  profession;  ^A 
the  candour^  benevolence,  and  amiability  of  his  du^r 
position  have  rarely  been  exceeded.  He  lived  poor^ 
and  poor  he  died;  in  ^hich  respect  he  has  manv 
parallels  in  the  iannals  of  authors ;  yet  of  very  few  poe;t9« 
indeed,  can  it  be  asserted,  as  it  fairly  may  be  of  fiiff 
wortny  (jiancarlo,  that  they  never  wrote  — 

One  line  which,  dying,  they  would  wiidi  to  bfo^  •  ■■■■■-  i^<^^ 

And   when    we   consiiier    that    his    Cicerone    alone 
contains  no  fewer  than  11,097  stanzas,   consequendy. 


:jN   ;"".;» 
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upwards   of  88,000   lines,   this   becomes   no   ordinary 
praise.* 

*  Passeroni  died  at  AClan,  December  16.  1803,  at  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age.  Shortly  before  his  decease  he  composed  the 
following  epitaph  for  himself:  — 

^  Questa  e  Tuma  d'un  Cantore 
Che  8tamp6  tanto  Toliimiy 
Scritti  in  vers!  Italioni, 
Quonte  dita  hanno  tre  mani, 
Senza  offender  i  costumi 
Senza  intacca  o  pr^udizio 
Delia  fede,  o  de*  Sovrani ; 
Senza  mai  piaggiare  il  vizio  j 
Senza  dare  a  chichessia 
In  si  enormi  poesia 
Mala  fama,  o  mala  voce ; 
Senza  mcd  parlar  d'antore  : 
Passeggier,  per  lo  stupore 
Fatti  il  segno  dellft  croce ; 
£  di  dirgli  non  t'  incresca 
Un  devoto  Rechiesca." 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE   CERTOSA.  —  RHAPSODY   ON    RELIGION   AND  ART.  — 

ROMANISM   AND   MAHOMMEDANISM.  —  VALUATION    OF 

ART. A   SKETCH     FROM    THE   LITE. ARTISTS   AND 

PATRONS.  —  ANNUALS. ENGLISH    ART.  —  MAUDLIN. 


Before  finally  taking  leave  of  Milan,  in  order  to 
pursue  our  journey  northward,  we  determined  to  make 
an  excursion  in  the  contrary  direction,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  celebrated  Certosa,  or  Carthusian  church 
and  convent  in  the  neighbourhood.of  Pavia,  and  the 
latter  city  itself.  To  have  been  at  so  inconsiderable 
a  distance  from  the  former,  without  taking  that  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it,  would  have  argued  a  singular 
deficiency  of  curiosity ;  nor  were  we  on  this  occasion  at 
all  disappointed  in  the  expectations  we  had  formed 
beforehand. 

The  sumptuous  edifice  of  the  Certosa  was  founded  in 
1396  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  same  prince  who 
commenced  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  We  must  not,  how« 
ever,  give  him  credit  for  any  extraordinary  piety ;  since 
history  informs  us  that  this  apparent  religious  zeal  was 
nothing  more  than  the  hope  of  thereby  expiating  the 
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thocking  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty ;  among 
the  rest,  that  of  poisoning  his  own  uncle  Barnabo  and 
his  two  sons.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
kind  of  devotion  and  religious  feeling  which  prompted 
wealthy  and  powerful  individuals  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  church,  and  cancel,  as  they  superstitiously 
hoped,  all  their  misdeeds  and  enormities  by  founding 
and  endowing  churches  and  monasteries.  It  is,  never^ 
theless,  too  much  the  custom  to  talk  of  the  superior 
pie^  of  former  times,  and  to  estimate  as  a  munificent 
donor  to  religious  establishments,  many  a  one  to  whom 
might  be  applied  the  line  of  the  satirist  — . 

**  Qui  veut  donner  k  Dieu  ce  qu*il  a  pris  au  monde." 

However,  on  the  principle  that  a  gift  horse  is  not  to 
be  looked  in  the  mouth,  the  monks  have  not  very  nar« 
rowly  questioned  the  motives  of  their  founder,  but 
•eem  to  have  given  him  credit  for  some  degree  of 
nnctity :  and,  indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  greatly  the 
Catholic  church  has  at  all  times  been  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  that  species  of  devotion  which  consists  in 
rearing  churches  and  embellishing  alters  and  shrines 
with  costly  pieces  of  workmanship.  Accordingly,  when 
we  look  at  tliis  building,  and  consider  what  suips  must 
have  been  expended  upon  it,  we  must  suppose  it  has 
apt  been  owing  to  the  lukewarmness  of  their  prayersy 
if  Gian  Galeazzo  has  not  long  ago  been  released  from 
purg^tor}^ 
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- 'Thc^  fii^ade  of  the  church,  which  was  not  commeh^d 
tbl  14^4,  is  generally  attributed  to  Ambrogio  FossanlEj^ 
ittv'  eminent  painter  and  architect  of  that  day.  It 
(Plainly  does  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  the  painter,  both 
in'ftsiCoinp6sition,  and  in  the  gorgeous  display  of  ihsn 
tibtiifls  which  it  makes,  being  exceedingly  rich  witli 
lafiHWe,  porphjny,  and  jasper,  besides  being  profusely 
adorned  with  sculptures,  medallions,  and  statues,  O'f 
ii^<^fa'lMtef  there  are  forty-four.     As  to  the  style  of 

• 

a¥tfti1»6tul«,  it  inclines  to  that  termed  cinquecento,  tyttti 
pttftakefer  largely,  not  of  Gothic  but  Lombardic,  pifr* 
ticularly  in  the  numerous  small  round-headed  arche^' 
and  in  the  windows,  composed  of  two  arches  resting 
upon  a  mullion  column  between  them ;  which  columns 
atk  fcefre  ii*  the  form  of  richly-sculptured  candelaibinS? 
Tnte'^dle  is  iplertdidly  grotesque;  and  although  wWk 
oUt'that^  obvious  mixture  of  styles,  so  striking  in  {tiff 
fll^ad^'ef 'thef^uomo  at  Milan,  it  is  upon  the  whole  &i^ 
iWi^e' fetealftr^;  As  We  now  behold  it,  this  front  diflfeiSP 
ifiatkff^^^  indeed,  very  materially  from  mostX^^ift^ 
blai-dlb"^atojil€S,  there  being  no  gable;  but  it  bliii^ 
eSrfdfehfaiy^iiieVer  b^n  completed,  and  there  is  xio  doubt^ 
tlfett^t  ^'1;he  intention  of  the  architect  to  cr6Ttnft  it  fcjf^ 
a**|)^fiA^ht  or  gable  of  some  kind.  The  interibr  Sf 
ei^kl!^  ff6H  and  no  less  bizarre  than  the  Wfest  froiiW* 
b^eafh  ui'iy  a  marble  pavetnent,  in  coinpartiMi^ts  '6f 
yfirfoW  jfifigitteths;  arid  high  over  head  a  viulf,  Sttiflded' 
with  stars  and  other  ornaments  in  gold  upon  a'Stee]^^^ 
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namre  groimcL  Hie  pillars  which  separate  the  middle 
aisle  o(  the  nave  from  the  lateral  ones  have  statues 
attached  to  them;  and  there  are  seven  ehapeb  on  each 
^ide  inclosed  bj  ffriUes  of  opeA-wimrk  metaL  These 
side  chapels  are  still  adorned  with  painting  and  sculps 
ture,  but  some  of  the  best  pictures  have  been  taken 
airisy  and  deposited  in  the  collection  at  the  Brera^  On 
one  side  of  the  aitrance  into  the  choir  ^l!ands  the 
i^lendid  miiusoleum  of  Gian  Gal^azzo  the  jRoidHkas  tc^ 
#hose  piety  I  have  just  been  ^ling  the  reader's  atOen-^ 
tion,  and  tviiose  stutne  is  lying  upon  a  lofty  lis^cc^hflgud 
within  an  open  shrine  or  small  chapel,  formed  by  aa^ches 
Md  piUars.  An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Cico^ 
gnai  a's  Storia  della  Scultura,  torn.  ii.  pi.  40,  where  k  als6 
represented  one  of  the  candalabruin-shaped  pillars^ 
bdohging  to  the  windows  of  the  facade  as  Bbcfte  mens- 
fi6tied,  and  likewise  sonie  of  the  retieft  whidb  are 
Infderted  in  that  front.  In  the  opinbn  of  Cicoghara  the 
sculptures  which  adorn  this  temple  afford  a  study  of  th^ 
itate  and  progress  of  the  art  in  Lombardy  at  the  period 
of  their  execution.  The  sumptuousness  of  some  of  the 
ahlirs  surpasses  almost  every  thing  of  the  kind  t^  had 
before  seen ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  eostli^ 
uess  of  the  mosaics  and  other  valuable  materia^  or  the 
elaborate  finish  of  the  workmanship,  eneites  mose 
astonishment  m  the  beholder. 

As  ikr  As  art  alone  is  concerned  I  am  v^  ready 
to  allow  diat  die  Romish  church  is  well  entitled 
to  our  aclmiration :  not  oidy  was  art  liberally  patro- 
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nixed  and  encouraged  by  it,  but  its  productions  were 
aceefisible  to  all  claeseS)  and  set  before  their  eyea 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  associate  its  magnificence 
wilh  idLigioo,  and  so  that  the  cosdiness  and  spleo* 
dour  thus  displayed^  a{^>eared  the  common  properQr 
of  a^l,  intended  for  the  indigent  equally  as  for  the- 
opulent.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  in  this  point  of  viam 
there  appears  to  be  something  generous  and  liberal  inii 
the  eonduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  its- 
clergy.  Still  this  is  but  a  single  point  of  view,  and  one 
moreover  of  the  least  importance  on  such  a  subject.  Ij^ 
indeed^  art  is  to  take  precedence  of  religion^  and  the. 
latter  to  he  esteemed  iu  proportion  as  it  accommodatsa 
itself  to  the  interests  of  the  former,  instead  of  the  former 
being  valued  for  its  services  towards  the  latter,  theft 
most  undoubtedly  Romanism  is  for  worthier  than  any 
form  of  Protestantism.  Yet  we  cannot  stop  here,  for. 
we  shall  be  obliged  also  to  concede  that  the  Paganism 
of  the  Greeks  was  a  much  nobler  rdigion  than 
Quakerism*  The  Romish  church,  again,  has  been  more 
poreliise  than  disinterested  in  its  very  liberal  employ-« 
Blent  of  pageantry  of  all  kind,  being  in  fiict  unable  to 
dispeoAe  with  it,  since  it  addresses  itself  far  more  to  the 
senaes  than  to  reason ;  and  being  unable  to  convince 
the  judgment,  must,  by  all  the  means  it  can,  endeavour  to 
conciliate  and  captivate  the  eyes  and  the  imagination. 
Take  away  its  processions,  high  masses  and  chants, 
extinguish  its  tapers,  veil  its  pictures  and  imi^ges  of 

s  2      • 
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MiintS)  and  yoa  leave  it  Hardly  any  thing.  For  nearF^^ 
a  similar  reason  its  policy  leads  it  to  be  most  coa^ 
veniently  indulgent  to  those  who,  whatever  other 
offences  they  may  be  guilty  of,  yield  unquestioningly 
to  its  authority.  While  it  is  sufficiently  austere  to  please 
Imch  as  have  a  taste  for  austerities,  it  is  also  '  mo^ 
lEgreeably  lax  and  complaisant  towards  those  who  ard 
differently  inclined. 

**  Two   circumstances,"   says  Dupaty,    "  contribute 

especially  to  the  happiness  of  the  Romans.     Religion 

hy  its  absolutions  always  throws  a  veil  over  the  past, 

ahd  by  its  promises,  gives  a  favourable  colouring  to  the 

future.     The  common  people  are  those  who  fear  the 

lea)Bt,  and  hope  the  most.     They  possess  at  once  the 

Wndest  and  most  commodious  religion.     Let  them  but 

be  present  regularly  at  their  religious  ceremonies,  that- 

y  to  say,  sacred  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  pronounce 

^ha1)itually  certain  words,  and  they  have  no  doubt  of 

^feeaven."  —  Certainly :  thanks  to  the  enlightened^  dpirit 

jrf  that  church,  which  makes  the  mechanical  repetition 

"i^f  sd  ipany  Aves  or  Paternosters  an  act  of  positive  merit, 

/whereby  a  sinner  renders  heaven  formally  his  debtor 

--for   value    received.      One  would    ima^ne   that   the 

>tiepetilSon  of  the  multiplication  table  would  be  equally 

efficacious,  and  some  degrees  less  profane. 

't'ii  ^In^hat  esteem  another  and  far  more  recent  writer 

-^'boidfi^  Roman  Catholicism,  may  be  judged  by  the  fol- 

Momng  extract  from  Sir  Grenville  Temple's  Travels  in 
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Greece,  where>  speaking  of  Mahommedanism»  he  ob* 
serves :  —  "In  contrast  with  the  corrupt  system  it  hat 
displaced,  it  has  in  many  respects  the  advantage  ;  nay 
it  may  be  said  to  have  embodied  more  truths  and  km 
error  than  the  Romish  superstition  in  its  wlgar  formn 
Saladin's  was  a  more  Christian  faith  than  that  of 
Coeur  de  Lion  —  and  Mekka  is  the  scene  of  a  purer 
worship  than  Rome,  Wherever  Mahommedanism  sprea4f 
it  expelled  idolatry  ;  the  Christianity  of  Rome  adapted 
and  perpetuated  it.  The  Moslems  denounced,  and  some* 
times  extirpated  image  worshippers ;  but  the  orthodox» 
on  the  plea  of  heresy,  destroyed  their  brethren*  The 
religion  of  the  Koran,  sensual  as  are  the  future  reward? 
it  holds  out  to  the  faithful,  is  more  spiritual  than  that 
which  dealt  in  absohdions  and  indulgences, — Nor  were  (te 
pretensions  of  Mahommed  mjore  impious  than  those  of  ihfi 
Pope.  The  Arabian  impostor  promised  Paradise  to  the 
faithful ;  the  Roman  Pontiff  sold  Heaven  to  the  highM 
bidder^  and  fixed  a  price  on  the  pains  of  helL  The 
morality  of  the  Koran  is  also  far  purer  than  that  of  the 
canons;  and  finally  the  devotion  of  the  mosque  has 
brought  the  Moslem  into  a  more  intimate  communioa 
with  the  idea  of  Deity,  and  partakes  more  of  the  dii- 
rkcter  of  worship  than  the  unmeaning  ceremonials  of  the 
Romish  Church."  v 

Notwithstanding  that  I  should  be  loth  to  tubaoribe 
to  thie  opinion  above  expressed,  as  unoonditionaUy  pce« 
ferring  the  faidi  of  the  Koran  to  a  debased  Cbrm  of 
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ChristianiQr)  I  admit  diat  tbere  is  inach  tnidi  as  WfS 
as  no  little  bittemesB  in  the  taunts  Sir  GrenvilTe  has 
here  uttered  against  the  profligate  policy  df  the  Romkii 
see ;-« policy  so  abominable  that  one  would  imagine 
when  once  exposed,  the  whole  system  must  £bJ1  into 
i&ttet  contempt,  with  all  but  the  most  ignorant. 
'   Those   who    value  Romanism   mainly  for   die   en- 
couragement  it  affords    to    art  *-^  and   the   strain  of 
argument  they  adopt,  compels  us  to  conclude  that  their 
regard  is  founded  upon   such  grounds — must  admit 
that  art  has   not  always  made  the  return  it  ought* 
What  a  number  of  absurd,  and  puerile,  and  mean  eon- 
'  ^eptions,  rendered  endurable  only  by  the  allurement  of 
'^ecution,    have    painters   displayed  in  endeavouring 
'to  illustrate  by  sensible  images,  what  can  tievet  be  so 
-embodied  as  to  be  rendered  visible,  lying  as  it  does 
beyond  the  utmost  grasp  of  the  human  &culties.     To 
'this  class  belongs  such  scenes  as  the  Last  Judgment, 
♦fllan  which  it  would  be  easier  for  the  pencil  to  give 
Imeaments  and  express  form  to  Milton's  personification 
^  of  Death.     It  is  to  be  apprehended  too,  that  so  far  from 
'■  exciting  any  religious  feeling,  all  representations  of  the 
'kind  tend  to  suppress  them  most  in  those  who  can  best 
' 'tojipl'eciate  and  relish  their  merits  as  mere  productions 
^'6f  art;  since  it  is  not  so  much  the  idea  intended  to  be 
'"^xpr^ed,  as  the  mode  of  expression,  and  the  mastery 
Hshtfwhby  the  artist,  which  occupy  connoisseurs.     They 
*ifmlly;ftel  the  Sublimity  of  the  painter's  conceptions,  and 
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may  be, actually  warmed  into  enthusiasm,  yet  jit  will  be 
of  a  yeiy  di£^rent  kind  from  religious  fervour,  or  faith* 
^  (One  has  ever  become  a  proselyte  to  the  pdiy  theism 
of  the -Greeks  through  his  admiration,  however  excessive, 
of  ancient  mythology,  as  employed  by  poets  and  artistB. 
Neither  qan  pure  devotional  feelings  be  excited  by 
1^  delight  received  from  works  of  the  pencil  .or  the 
chisel,  ^though  people  are  apt  to  deceive  themselves, 
and  to  give  themselves  credit  for  being  devout,  when 
the  emotion  they  experience  is  altogether  pf  a  different 
kind 

It  is  further  very  questionable,  whether  art  has  been  wo 
bepejgcial  to  the  cause  of  patriotism,  as  the  generality  of 
thoseiwho  have  touched  upon  the  matter,  have  represented 
it  to  bew  Rather  is  it  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  most 
it  effects  or  ^»n  effect,  is  to  flatter  national  yamty^ 
.which  in  certain  political  stages  of  society  is  a  succ^ 
jdajo^um  for  patriotism,  and  passes  current  under  that 
name.  Most  assuredly,  where  no  better  feeling  exists, 
it  is  but  policy  to  turn  popular  vanity  t6  a  good  ao- 
count,  by  n^aking  it,  as  far  as  possible,  serve  in  liea 
of  more  generous  attachment.  Yet  that  is  a  differepC 
question^  Art  had  no  share  in  rousing  the  patriotism 
of  Republican  Rome;  neither  has  it  infused  that  virtue 
into  the  bosoms  of  modern  Italians.  As  far  as  indir 
viduals,  again,  are  concerned,  a  love  of  art  must  be 
allowed  to  foster  a  disposition  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  calculated  to  form  public  men.     The  energies  it 
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calls  forth  take  altogether  a  widely  different  direction. 
It  makes  Hopes  and  Beckfords — a  clads  of  persons  the 
very  antipodes   to  patriots  or  demagogues;  —  men  «o 
devoted  to  the  constant  and  varied  enjoyment  they  have 
ever  at  command,  that  they  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  bestow  a  thought  on  what  interests  the 
busy  quidnuncs  of  the  day.     There  is  an  amiable  and 
enviable  selfishness  akin  to  that  attributed  by  some  of 
the  ancient   sects   to   their   divinities,  who  perplexed 
themselves  not  in  the  least  with  the  course  of  human 
affairs,    but  left    them   to  shift  just  as  chance  might 
direct.     Rubens,    indeed,   condescended    to    play  the 
statesman,  at  least  the  ambassador ;  but  even  he,  it  is  to 
be  suspected,  was  quite  out  of  his  element  as  a  diplo- 
matist, which  character  he  rendered  subservient  to  that  of 
painter.    Artists  are  almost  to  a  man  the  most poco^curanti 
and  indifferent  creatures  on  earth,  in  all  that  regards  pub- 
lic affairs.     The  real  artist  more  especially,  for  he  has  that 
within  himself  which  renders  him  independent  of  all  such 
trivial  apd  j^etty  interests  as  those  which  engage  the 
bi^stling,  matter-of-fact,  every-day  people  of  this  every- 
day world.     He  possesses  sources  of  enjoyment  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  ensphered 
amid  the  creations  of  his  own  imagination  —  for  ever 
will  the  true  artist  partake  of  the  enthusiastical  tempera- 
ment,—  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  tumults,    or  the 
trivial  aims  which  agitate  or  occupy  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. ,  He  may  be  said  to  be  literally  content  with  his 
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^  daily  brecul'*;   to  ask  no  more  than  that,  and  the 
means  of  abandoning  himself  to  those  pursuits  which 
constitute  at  once,  his  soul's  ambition  and  most  pri- 
vileged enjoyment*     Such  at  least  is  the  ideal  of  kn 
artist,  worthy  to  be  so  styled ;  and  among  the  few  who 
have  approached  this   ideal    may  be    placed   Asmiis 
Garstens,  a  spirit  of  that  noble  order,  on  whom  littte 
minds  take  revenge,  by  styling  them  visionaries*     W^, 
the  world  neither  has  been,  nor  is  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  many  of  them,  for  the  mass  of  those  who  addiiet 
themselves  to  art  —  and  their  name  is  legion,  are  of  % 
totally  different  stamp.     A  great  deal  has  been  satd 
about  encouraging  art  and  literature,  but  no  efiectMil 
method  has  yet  been  devised,  which  shall  fertilize  iHe 
field  of  either,  yet  prevent  weeds  and  tares  from  spring 
ing  up.     The  most  that  has  hitherto  been  accomplished 
is  to  give  us  mere  numerical  strength;  which  might'lfo 
wdL  enough,  could  we  by  any  suitable  arithmetic,  pix)#, 
that  fifty  —  a  hundred,  nay  a  thousand  manufacturers 
of  pictures  secundum  artem  —  that  is  without  any  art  at 
all,  or  any  inspiration  of  art,  were  equal  to  a  single 
Rafiaelle.     For  one  real  genius,  encouragement  daHs 
forth  a  whole  host  of  empty  pretenders,  who,  but"  fbr 
that  would  never  have  betaken  themselves  to  such    *<'fll 
courses  " ;  while  urged  on  by  its  own  impulsive  energi^ 
genius   would    have  emerged   and  burst  through  Ml 
obstacles.     We  cannot,  even  in  this  *'  march-of-intellecf* 
age  breed  people  of  genius  as  we  do  prize  cattle  for  the 
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market  No,  we  are  not  eoroe.to  that  yet;  although 
many  seem  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  posaibility, 
—-at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  the  arguments  in  whic^ 
they  indulge. 

In  their  excessive  zeal  for  what  they  fondly  icooceive 
to  be  the  interests  of  the  world  and  literature  and  art,  I 
have  heard  it  argued  by  some,  that  honorary  distinctions, 
and  new-fangled  orders  of  merit,  ought  to  be  conferred 
upon  literary  men  and  artists ;  as  i^  forsooth,  their  ranks 
were  so  thin  that  it  was  expedient  to  have  recourse  to 
every  possible  lure  and  temptation,  in  ord^r  to  obtain 
recruits.  In  the  present  state  of  society  there  in  little 
need  for  anything  of  the  kind ;  or  were  we  ever  so  de^- 
.titute,  such  a  mode  would  not  be  the  most  prudential. 
Almost  all  institutions,  in  fact,  which  have  had  f^  ,th^ir 
object  the  promotion  of  either  literature  pr  art,  aa  it  is 
^called,  by  offering  places,  pensions,  and  emoluments, 
have  been  of  very  questionable  service  on  the  one  hand, 
while  they  have  been  extensively  mischievous  on  the  other, 
by  substituting  mercenary  for  generous  motives.  They 
have  excited  eager  flocks  of  hungry,  cimning,  aspirants, 
who  have  afterwards  made  their  way  by  effrontery, 
quackery,  and  blustering  pretension ;  or  else  have  gro- 
velled along  all  their  lives  in  obscurity,  frequently  as 
much  bankrupts  in  character,  as  they  are  beggars  in 
purse;  envying  the  trader's  shopmen  on  whom  they 
affect  to  look  down  with  scorn. 

In  political  economy  it  may  be  a  very  sound  maxim 
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that  ^upfily  will  invariably  be  in  proportion  to  de-^ 
mand^  not  so,  however,  in  matters  of  morals  and 
CflBte,  else  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  genius  among  us  of  every  kind ; 
modem  sculptors  ought  long  ere  this  to  have  out^ 
rivalled  Phidias,  and  the  present  school  of  British 
artists  should  eclipse  all  their  predecessors  of  every  other 
age  and  country,  seeing  that  they  are  in  general  far 
better  paid  than  were  many  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
farther  times.  If  Nash  did  not  surpass  Wren,  it  cer* 
tftmly  was  not  because  he  was  more  stingily  rewarded ; 
for  whereas  the  former  received  but  a  beggarly  salary 
of  200L  per  annum,  while  employed  on  St.  Paul's, 
the  other  must  have  made  ten  or  twenty  times  that 
«Um  every  year  of  his  practice.  Sterling  genius  is  never 
awakened  or  elicited  by  premiums  and  encouragement 
of  that  kind,  although  much  of  what  passes  current  aft 
such  for  a  while  may  be  so  produced ;  that  is,  a  tinselly^ 
brumagem  kind  of  commodity,  —  at  the  best  clever 
talent  and  speciousness ;  more  frequently  still,  nothing 
better  than  mediocrity  bolstered  up  into  temporary 
importance. 

After  all,  wherefore  those  who  cater  chiefly  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public  should  be  more  liberally 
rewarded  than  any  other  part  of  the  community  is 
not  easy  to  say,  and  if  they  were  discreet  they  would 
not  provoke  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  value  of  their 
services,    lest   it   should    turn   out    that  the  majority 
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of  them  are  not  only  over  paid,  but  also  to  a 
monstrous  degree;  those  more  especially  whose  la* 
hours  cannot  claim  to  be  considered  of  any  moral  tenif* 
dency  whatever,  nor  even  recommend  themselves  by 
she  negative  merit  of  being  tolerably  harmless,  and 
encouraging  no  greater  evil  than  idle,  sauntering, 
whiling  away  time.  Something  like  a  reasonable  plea 
in  behalf  of  this  class  of  society  might  be  urged,  could 
k  be  shown  that  they  had  devoted  their  time  and 
•talents  to  the  service  of  the  public  apart  from  aU  selfish 
jQonsiderations,  and  actuated  only  by  a  disinterested 
benevolent  desire  of  promoting  the  enjoyments  of  their 
Jdlow  creatures.  It  would  be  a  task,  however,  of  some 
difficulty  to  show  that  they  are  so  &r  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  Howard ;  although  public  gullibility,,  and  the 
Jove  of  humbug,  which  seems  instinctive  to  the  gene^ 
orality  of  mankind,  would  render  it  a  far  easier  matter 
^^n  it  would  be,  were  people  in  the  habit  of  sifting 
plausible  common-place  opinions. 

With  hardly  a  single  exception,  the  retainers  of  art 

^hd  literature,  are  at  present,  whatever  they  may  have 

jbeen  formerly,  mere  traders  and  speculators,  wnd  of 

course  ought,  like  others  of  the  same  race,  to  be  left  to 

^^b^  by  success  or  failure  as  may  happen.     Were  a 

3»bopkeeper  to  talk  of  his  having  devoted  hunself  to  the 

v^etvice  of  the  public,  it  is  most  likely  he  would  excite 

mirth   rather   than   commiseration;    wherefore,    then, 

should   a    singer,    dancer,    actor,    literateur,    literary 
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buffix)n,  novelist,  pointer,  or  any  other  public  character^ 
in  such  capacity,  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  same 
language  with  impunity  from  ridicule  ? 

It  is  people  of  the  above  stamp,  who  are  loudest,  it 
might  be  said  quite  blustering,  in  making  representations 
which,  were  they  fairly  sifted,  would  be  found  totally 
illusory ;  while  their  motives  would  as  frequently  turn 
out  to  be  selfish  in  the  extreme,  and  their  boasted 
public  spirit  a  mere  stalking-horse  to  their  own  trumpi* 
ery  interest.  Nay,  so  awkwardly  do  they  sometimea 
put  on  their  modesty  for  the  occasion,  that  ten  to  one  it 
tumbles  off  from  them  entirely  as  soon  as  they  forget  to 
hold  it  tight,  and  then  they  stand  exposed  in  their  natural^ 
unassnmed,  but  not  unassuming  impudence.  When^  as 
has  h^pened  before  now,  we  hear  a  man  declare  that 
were  there  such  things  as  lay-stalls  in  cathedrals,  he 
would  be  justly  entitled  to  fill  one,  and  by  way  of  eiv* 
forcing  his  pretensions,  he  pompously  makes  out  a^liit 
of  publications,  which  bear  on  the  face  of  l^em  being 
no  more  than  booksellers'  jobs,  —  when,  too^  he  else- 
where admits,  almost  verbis  ipsissimUj  that  what  be  chiefly 
considers  is  the  market-value  of  his  commoditieB,  it 
would  extort  a  hearty  laugh  from  Heraditus  himseUl 

Did  complaints  of  the  unprofitablenesa  of  literctry 
labour  come  fi'om  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
higher  walks  of  study,  or  to  works  demanding  not  only 
great  labour  but  unwearied  patience  and  great  lengtih 
of  time  in  order  to  mature  them,  we  might  then  ac* 
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qniesce  in  their  reasonableness*  So  fiir,  however,  is- 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  is  generally]mere  Utter* 
ateurs  who  are  noisiest,  and  would  pass  themselves  off 
as  very  ill  requited  persons,  although  their  services  may 
be  better  remunerated  than  ar^  the  labours  of  writers 
more  serviceable  to  the  community.  Speaking  of  Dr; 
Campbell's  ^^  Translations  of  the  Gospels,^  Dr.  Beattia 
observed,  that  it  was  a  great  question  with  him  whether 
the  antlior  would  clear  so  much  by  it,,  as  Sheridan  had 
done  by  the  few  first  nights'  repreaentatum'  of  hiA 
*^  Duenna."  A  living  writer  might  be  named  whose-  pttti^ 
ductions,  althougb  by  no  means  of  the  most  edifying 
or  instructive  kind,  have  for  many  years:  brought  hasa 
in  an  income  that  would  be  considered  scandaloiDd]F 
eoformous  for  a  minister  of  the  church,  and  cause  him 
to  be  regarded  as  a  ^  bloated  pavson;"  and  yet,  ^^akJ 
le  pauore  Jiamnul'^  in  order  to  avoid  the  impartinenC 
luftd  officious  caresses  of  his  creditcoos  be  has  been 
obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  on  the  continent }  per«« 
hiqps  he,  too,  ought  to  be  considered  one  of  the  vmetytU: 
of  Iherature.  We  have  another  pemsore  bomme  in  the 
person;  of  a  certain  painter  who  would  fain  persuade 
John  Bull  that  he  is  a  downright  martyr  in  the  oause  a£ 
art,,  doomed  to  absolute  starvation  on.  the  miserable' 
pittance  of  a  thousand  or  twselve  hundred  a  year,  wbieh 
he  has  been  known  to  realise,  and  but  fiar  his  faalnts  of 
wanton  extravagance  axid  irregularity  he  might  havj? 
-earned  still  more ;  and  that  on  no  harder  terms  than  a 
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Steady  application  to  a  pursuit  which  he  would  have 
the  public  believe  he  is  most  ardently  attached  to,— - 
therefore  this  worthy  deserves  to  figui*e  in  a  gallery  of 
quacks.  Not  very  long  ago  that  superlative  personage 
the  iOrsayj  the  protegi  of  my  Lady  Blessington,  at- 
tempted to  get  up  a  subscription  in  behalf  of  no  other 
than  a  French  novelist,  whose  writings  have  the  repul)*  * 
ation  of  being  the  reverse  of  refined  in  taste^  or  puff«i  « 
in  morality.  That  bare-faced  scheme,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  at  all ;  and  in  fact  John  Bull 
has  no  occasion  to  go  abroad  to  expend  his  sympath]«!» 
upon  licentious  scribblers  when  he  may  find  so  many  on 
this  side  of  the  channel  who  have  undoubtedly  9Xk 
equal  claim  upon  him. 

Should  any  one,  some  thousand  years  hence,  chance 
to  read  any  of  the  lugubrious  tirades  we  have  been 
&voured  with,  or  the  neglect  of  talent  in  literature  and. 
art,  he  must  perforce  conclude,  that  in  this  country  of 
ours  the  condition  of  their  followers  was  most  miseiv 
abH  and  that  ^^  Omnibus"  B.  perished  of  want,  like 
Otway,—  that  the  Countess  of  B.,  after  turning  book- 
sell^s'  haeky  did  not  make  so  much  as  a  hackney-coach<* . 
man «-~ that  the  greatest  of  our  artists  was  left  to  die,  not: 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  but  in  the  Royal  Bench;  and* 
that  Malibran*s  death  was  caused  by  nothing  else  thaiih  ■ 
absolute  inanition  and  starvation.* 

♦  According  to  the  author  of  '*  The  Great  WetropoKs  **  Malibran 
had  125/.  per  night  for  performing  at  Dmry  Lane,  last  year,  while  the 
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In  the  mouths  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who-  te« 
proach  their  countrymen  for  their  indifference  towards 


salaries  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare  never,  it  seems,  exceeded 
eight  and  sixpence  per  week  1 1 1  Whilst  thus  amassing  both  monej 
and  hme,  she  could  without  any  very  great  danger  of  impoyerisHi^ 
hlerself,  a£R>rd  to  unloose  her  purse-strings ;  yet  at  the  time  of  he^ 
death,  the  newspapers  abounded  with  gossipping  anecdotes  in  Whiiob 
she  was  made  to  appear  a  prodigy  of  generosity  because  she 
occasionally  committed  such  acts  of  prodigal  liberality  as  giving  Mrc 
Jones  a  pair  of  earrings.  Such  fulsome  and  ill-applied  admiration 
is  hardly  one  degree  removed  from  downright  insult.  Neither  was  it 
particularly  edifying  that  a  universal  howl  should  be  set  up  by  all  the 
papers  for  her  death,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  no 
ftwer  than  eight  thousand  annually  perish  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
tictims  to  prostitution,  without  the  public  giving  themselves  any 
concern  about  the  matter,  tremendously  horrible  as  it  is.  Were*ii 
proposed  to  knock  eight  women  on  the  head  every  year,  the  whole 
nation  would  be  in  an  uproar  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Lan- 
guage would  be  exhausted  to  furnish  epithets  sufficient  to  expreis$ 
the  indignation  the  very  mention  of  such  atrocity  would  excite; 
but  because  instead  of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  these  wretched 
arp  left  to  die  in  holes  and  corners  in  the  most  dreadful  manaa*,  th'^ 
sensitive  public  bottles  up  its  sympathies  for  better  occasions  of  dis- 
playing them.  How  near  the  computation  approximates  to  accuracy 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  some 
inonstrous  exaggeration  in  it ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
writer  (viz.  the  author  just  referred  to)  does  in  many  instances 
draw  very  largely  upon  our  belief;  for  instance,  when  he  asserts  that 
not  less  than  a  million  sterling  is  every  year  lost  at  gaming-houses 
by  gentlemen's  servants  alone !  Many  other  of  his  statements  are 
equally  startling,  as  when  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  t^e  num- 
ber of  the  lower  orders  in  the  metropolis  who  live  in  utter  ignorance 
of  religion  cannot  be  much  under  800,000 1  If  such  be  the  case,  it 
is  time  for  the  nation  to  rouse  itself,  and  devise  some  means  for"" 
christianising  heathen,  or  worse  than  heathen,  London. 
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talent,  encouragement  means  little  more  than  proftise 
pecuniary  remuneration ;  that  they  should  be  the  best^ 


To  return  to  Malibran  —  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  thaii  the 
charge  that  we  English  are  backward  in  appreciating  fordga  talent 
6f  any  kind,  when  the  plentiful  harvest  she  reaped  in  this  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pretty  pickings  made  here  by  Tag^oni, 
Sontag,  and  other  poor  devils  of  the  same  class,  affords  indis- 
putable proof  that  her  notes  were  most  liberally  cashed  by  John 
Bull ;  or  were  her  admirers  so  extravagant  that  they  would  bt 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  our  idolising  her.  Surely  they 
mi^t  be  content  with  the  setuiUion  her  death  occasioned,  and  with 
the  anxiety  with  which  the  minutest  details  relative  to  her  last 
illness  were  communicated,  and  we  must  suppose  received.  Even 
had  she  been  a  crowned  head,  greater  pains  could  not  have  been 
taken  to  satisfy  public  curiosity.  And  then  what  newspaper  griefii 
and  laments  I  as  if  we  had  suffered  a  national  visitation  for  our 
sins  I  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  these  laments  werd 
almost  enough  to  make  Malibran  herself  laugh  in  her  shroud ;  for 
instance,  the  following  exquisite  bit  of  namby-pamby  by  Sir  Lumlq^ 
Skeffington,  —  if  it  be  not  a  malicious  hoax  by  some  wag  who  made 
free  with  the  poor  old  baronet's  name :  — 


(I 


Lament  for  Madame  Malibran, 


"  Flow,  sorrow,  flow ;  a  deep  lament, 
An  everlasting  sigh, 
Through  every  scene  shall  still  present 
That  shade  which  seeks  the  sky. 

*<  Tear  falls  on  tear,  a  boundless  grieft 
The  deluge  of  the  heart, 
Revering  Malibran  as  chief 
In  nature  and  in  art. 
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paid  class  of  the  oommunity}  and  allowed  to  fatten 
themselves,  with,  as  little  exertion  as  may  be,  of  tbeir 
own.  Ever  do  they  betray  a  most  unseemly  hankering 
after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  deemijng  themselves  hardly 
dealt  with,  if  every  sheet  of  paper  they  scribble  over 
does  not  produce  a  cheque  on  their  publisher's  banker. 
Every  one  seems  to  think  that  his  pen  or  pencil,  as  the 
case  may  be,  ought,  like  the  touch  of  Midas,  to  be  able 
to  convert  paper  and  canvass  into  solid  gold ;  yet  all  the 
while  they  would  have  you  believe  they  are  the  most 
disinterested  mortals  on  the  face  of  the  eai'th.  Filthy 
lucre  is  beneath  the  grandeur  of  their  elevated  squIs  ; 
yet  they  cannot  help  considering  it  intoWably  hard,  that 
some  low  soapboiler,  with  no  more  intellect  than  his 
own  porters,  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  amass  enor- 
mous wealth,  while  they  can  scarcely  lay  by  a  guinea,  nay^ 
are  frequently  obliged  to  run  over  head  and  ears  in  debt 


"  If  aome  rare  star  in  after  time 
Would  kindred  fame  oppose^ 
She  must  inherit  the  subUme 
On  which  that  angel  rose. 

**  BereaveiAent  of  terrestrial  worth, 
A  trial  wisely  given, 
Turns  every  thoi^ht  from  cares  of  earth 
To  ecstasy  in  heaven.' 


»» 


This  10  turely  the  very  dotage  of  the  brain. 
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A  cynic  would  exclaim,  "  Then,  why,  if  you  enty; 
plebeiously  acquired  wealth,  do  not  you  also  resort  W 
a  similar  plebeian  means  of  collecting  it?"  A  milder 
adviser  would  hint  that  even  geniuses  would  do  well  to^ 
hnitate  the  trader's  prudence  and  economy,  instead  of- 
affecting  an  expensive  style  of  living,  giving  themsehres 
all  sorts  of  impertinent  consequential  airs,  and  setting 
up  for  being  "  vastly  genteel."  Neither  is  it  necessaryJ 
to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  like  ■■    ■  ■,  whose* 

pencil  having  lightened  the  purses  of  picture-purchasefH' 

* 

of  enormous  sums,  stints  himself  to  a  shilling  a  day,  iinh 
posing  Upon  himself  a  fegimen  that  would  have  startled- 
eveti  the  philosophy  of  a  Comaro.  But  look  at  matijK 
of  the  artists  and  writers  of  the  present  day ;  no  wonder- 
their  pockets  are  insatiable,  for  they  are  as  full  of 
boles  as  the  tub  of  the  Danai'des.  Scorning  to  IrW 
quietly  and  modestly,  as  would  not  be  very  much  oat 
of  character  in  persons  who  wish  it  to  be  supposed  thai 
they  are  studious  in  their  pursuits,  and  intellectual  in 
their  tastes ;  and  as  they  might  do  to  the  great  benefit 
of  their  independence,  without  the  slightest  detriment 
to  tlieir  respectability;  they  must,  forsooth,  aim  at 
cutting  a  figure,  as  if  the  world  cared  one  straw  what 
figure  they  cut,  or  relished  their  productions  a  whit  the 
better  because  they  themselves  go  to,  and  sometimes 
give,  showy  parties ;  talk  of  lords  and  ladies  as  familiarly 
as  of  blind  puppies;  can  boast  of  their  dancings  or 
their  drinkings ;  and  have,  by  dint  of  their  impodeMe^ 
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perhaps,  achieved  their  way  into  Devonshire  House,  while 
tlieir  showily  dressed  but  penniless  sons  and  daughters 
have  before  them  little  more  than  the  sad  alterii^tive  of 
becoming  either  beggars  or  adventurers;  and  may  deem 
themselves  fortunate  if,  in  case  no  lucky  matrimonial 
bargain  should  turn  up  for  them,  they  can  fasten  i^pon 
some  dupes  as  complaisant  companions,  parasites^  and 
tpadies,  —  trade  or  any  honest  employment  being  alto-^ 
gether  out  of  the  question  with  persons  so  brought  up^ 
even  though  it  should  be  known  that  their  grandfather, 
was  no  better  than  a  costermonger. 

Tlie  mania  for  being  thought  genteel,  although  the  gen- 
tUity  consists  in  nothing  more  than  in  such  matters  as 
keeping  a  smart  footboy  or  tiger^  with  the  other  et  caeteras, 
has  made  and  is  making  more  martyrs  among  this  class  of 
the  community  than  would  be  credited  by  those  totally 
QDacquainted  with  them.  One  consequence  of  thj£|  is  that 
their  inconsiderate  expenditure  in  a  short  time  renders 
them  most  vulgarly  mercenary,^  and  the  hope  of  get^iiig 
jjponfey  is  the  sole  inspiration  they  haye  to  bo^t  of* 
They,  sink  down  to  mere  traders,  and  to  traders  of  the 
w^r^t  description,  inasmuch  as  they  debase  into  sordid 
traffi9  what^  if  taken  up  at  all,  ought  to  be  followed  d3,^ 
generous  pursuit,  and  one  that  demands,  moreover,  i^qt 
only  application  of  hand  and  head,  but  a£Pectionate,  and 
heartfelt  devotedness  to  it.  No  man  was  eve):  V^t  an 
artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  who  did  not  feel 
that  hifi^  ^rt  was  its  owp  m<)st  precious  rew^r^,  ,,tln* 
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doubtedly  a  man  must  live,  and  has  some  right  to  ex* 
pect  to  live  by  his  art  as  well  as  for  it;  yet  is  there  a 
wide  difference  between  living  in  order  to  paint,  and 
painting  merely  in  order  to  live ;  which  latter  may  be 
said  to  be  the  case  with  the  majority,  unless  their  own 
conduct  altogether  belies  their  feelings*  Many  who 
would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  its  being  suspected  of 
them,  enter  their  painting-rooms  like  drudges,  with 
their  heads  full  of  the  last  night's  party  and  gossip,  and 
looking  forward  with  impatience  to  the  hour  which  will 
liberate  them  from  their  task,  and  allow  them  to  return 
to  what  is  more  congenial  to  their  tastes ;  happy,  in- 
deed,  should  some  pretence  offer  itself  in  the  interim 
for  escaping  from  confinement- 
It  is  not  very  many  years  ago,  that  a  young  artist 
came  up  to  London,  and  commenced  with  decided  sue* 
cess.  His  pictures  obtained  highly  laudatory  critiques  iii 
the  papers,  and  fetched  very  liberal  prices  from  pur- 
chasers ;  commissions  began  to  pour  in  upon  him,  he 
was  even  J^t^  by  many  who  were  willing  to  make  i 
"lion"  of  him.  Every  one  predicted  that  he  would  «boh 
be  one  of  the  stars  of  his  profession.  Thus  passed  his 
firgt  and  second  season,  in  most  pleasingly  delusive 
dreams  of  approaching  prosperity  and  fame  r  yet  it  wai 
an  sheer  delusion;  he  had  acquired  habits  as  ihiinicail  to 
iiis  studies,  as  they  were  incompatible  with  his  circum- 
stances ;  if  he  had  received  sums  that  a  few  brieriwelve- 
months  before,  when  he  was  at  N ,  would  have  ap* 
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peared  to  bim  almost  inexhaustible  treasures,  he  abb 
found  his  expenses  increase  in  quicker  ratio ;  added  to 
which)  his  affections  began  to  be  alienated  from  art;  be 
stilly  indeed,  continued  to  talk  of  it  with  as  much  entbd* 
siasm  as  ever — perhaps  with  an  increased  share  of  it; 
but  his  mind  was  engrossed  by  other  matters.  Instead 
of  being  at  his  easel  by  times,  it  was  generally  midniay 
or  later  before  he  had  stationed  himself  at  it,  and  tlien 
reluctantly  —  seldom  in  a  &vourable  mood  —  oftener 
than  not  &eling  jaded  and  wearied  — after  the  ^  exceed* 
ingly  pleasant  evening  '*  of  the  preceding  day ;  secretly 
hoping,  too,  all  the  while,  that  some  gossipping  acquaint- 
ance, would  break  in  upon  him,  to  whom  he  might 
recount  the  delights  of  the  evening,  if  merely  as  an 
apology  for  his  morning's  nothing-to-do-ishness  :  at  the 
'same  time,  a  visiter  served  as  an  excuse  to  himself  for 
'his  own  idleness,  it  being  impossible  even  for  a  genius 
'  —  unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  with  two  heads -«•  to  paint 
in  downright  earnest  and  maintain  a  pop-gun  conv^ers- 
ation  of  queries  and  replies  on  die  most  heterogeneous 
topics.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  go  on  well  in  the 
'  trading  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  about  another  twrfve- 
mbnth  married. 

Instead,  however,  of  sitting  down  quietly,  content 

^•^th  the  occupation  of  his  painting-room,  and  die  re^ 

laxation  of  his  own  fireside,  his  first  concern  was  to  set  up 

^in  style**— plate  was  to  be  purchased,  drawing-rooms 

"to  l>e  fitted  up,  and  a  hundred  expensive  and  useless 
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articLaa  provided  for  them,  of  whose  very  names  and 
€QUstence  he  was  totally  ignorant  but  a  few  years  IMbr^ 
when  in  the  single  room  of  his  father's  house,  in  an  out- 

gftthe- way  court,  at  N ^  the  greatest  piece  of  luxuiy 

in  the  way  of  furniture  he  beheld,  was  a  piece  of  drug* 
vget  two  yards  square,  by  the  hearth-side,  as  a  protection 
ffom  the  brick  floor.  Whether  lie  could  afford  this 
eame  living  *^  in  style  "  was  a  question  which  neither  he 
nor  hb  wife  seem  to  have  asked  themselves ;  an^  thej 
would,  doubdess,  have  been  offended  with  any  friend* 
/who  should  have  ventured  to  hint  that  favourable  views 
are  not  exacdy  ready  money,  therefore  it  would  be 
better  to  proceed  by  degrees,  it  being  always  much 
easier  to  increase  one's  expenses  in  proportion  as  the 
means  for  supporting  them  increase,  than  it  is  to  re* 
duee  them  in  proportion  as  our  means  diminish*  Had 
such  counsel  been  given,  tlie  reply  to  it  would  moi»t 
probably  have  been,  as  has  happened  in  a  thousand 
similar  cases:  —  ^^We  must  make  some  appearance.  I 
dare  say  we  can  afford  to  do  so  quite  as  well  as  So  and  90. 
You  see  how  he  lives  —  how  his  wife  dresses  —  what 
dinners  and  parties  they  give ;  look,  too,  at  his 
daughters !  —  they  do  not  dress  as  they  do  for  nothing, 
to  say  nothing  of  music  masters,  Italian  masters,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  of  the  teaching  tribe^  yet^  tj^y 
contrive  to  do  it."  Such  are  the  arguments  by  w}uch 
people  seek  to  persuade  themselves,  if  no  one  e^,  that 
they  are  not  only  justified  in  living  beyond  their  ii^eans, 
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hat  are  in  a  manner  compelled  lo  do  so*  That  ct^editev^ 
inttt^  be  paid,  at  least  are  apt  to  conceiYey  veiy.:imperti9* 
nently,  that  they  have  a  right  to  fancy  so,  is  a  matfef 
not  always  taken  into  calculation:  well  would  it  be^foi^ 
diousands  in  the  British  Babylon  were  such  the  case/; 
fi>r  although  there  would  then  be  much  less  of  ^<  living 
ki  style,"  and  splashing  and  dashing,  there  would>  >be 
much  more  substance  and  &r  greater  com&rt  than  is^lMi 
be  found  at  present  beneath  so  much  show.  To  returii 
to " '  ■  :  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  >  diat 

genius  as  he  was,  he  certainly  had  no  genius  for  .cl^a*- 
htion.  He  disappeared;  rumours  got  abroad. tJint  -he 
had  entered,  not  exactly  the  navy,  but  the  Fleetf  whe^e 
he  was  made  a  post-captain,  by  being  posted  so  that  be 
oonld  not  get  away.  ^^  Well '  t  is  an  unlucky  affiur ;  but 
he  has  a  great  many  friends  •*-«  patrons ;  he  can  paint 
doiere  as  well  as  any  where  else,  and  his  jHctures  wiUiBot 
sdl  the  worse  for  it.  We  shall  have  him  among  vus 
again  soon  ! "  So  said  some  of  his  kind  friends^  whil^ 
^rthers,  wishing  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  superior 
eagacity,  exclaimed  4—*^^  I  guessed  what  it  must  come  to ! 
fOd  always,  in  fact,  prc^osticated  it  I  thought  he  was 
goiflg  on  much  too  fast  I  " — considerate  souls  !  rrr,  ^A  He 
dsucHild  have  stuck  to  his  pencil  and  his  paintaiigrroom^ 
•and  by  this  time  he  might  have  been  worth  somethii^g; 
Ibiet  now  I  fear  it  is  all  up  with  him!''  and  such, 
ADdeedi  proved  to  be  the  case.  For  one  or  two  years 
afte%  be  contrived  to.  send  a  picture   to  the  Brirish 
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Isstitudon^  or  some  other  exhibition  ;  but  instead  of 
attracting  as  formerly,  they  only  drew  forth  the  remark^ 
*!^/How  strangely --— is  gone  down!  he  does  nod 
paint  iialf  so  well  as  he  used  to  do."  Neither  did  faia 
Wf»^  obtain  from  the  newspaper  critics  the  eulogiuaolB 
^ey  had  been  used  to  do,  when  he  could  better  bavit 
sfiared  them.  If  they  bestowed  any  notice  on  them  at 
f^y  it  was  in  a  very  temperate  tone,  without  any  of  tbaft 
flush  of  admiration  for  his  powers,  which  had  led  tfaeid 
to  string  together  all  the  most  laudatory  epithets  ibetv 
vocabulary  as  connoisseurs  could  supply.  At  lengciii 
his  pictures  became  more  rare ;  only  one  making  its 
aj^arance  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons,  and 
tiien  generally  so  small,  or  placod  so  much  out  of  sigbl^' 
as  to  be  discoverable  only  in  the  catalogue,  wbeno 
'■■>>>"  '*»  name  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  havit^  nd 
address  attached  to  it.  Whether  he  died  within  tUb 
walls  of  a  prison,  I  know  not  j  but  that  he  died  some  tkm 
years  back  in  tlie  utmost  wretchedness  and  distress, .is 
but  too  certain;  and  so  completely  was  he  forgotten,  that 
bot  even  a  newspaper  or  magazine  recorded  the  deocase 
of  him  who  had  at  one  time  been  almost  extravagaiitly 
eKtolled.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a  man  whom  a  Iktie  ^ord^ 
ihAvy  prudence  and  foresight  would  have  conducted  to  iiU 
dependence — perhaps  to  aflluenee  and  to  distinction/ »4^ 
in  bis  own  proper  sphere  as  an  artist.  In  the  case  itsdlf 
there  is  nothing  whatever  singular  or  extraordinary  :i<m 
the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  one  of  freqwettt 
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oecurrence;  particularly  in  that  walk  of  ^society,  where^ 
if  by  a  lucky  hit  a  man  at  all  distinguishes  himself  he 
finds  himself  most  suddenly  lifted  up;  and  as  &r  as 
convivial  intercourse  goes,  placed  apparently  upon  a 
level  with  those  he  could  hardly  hope  ever  to  approach, 
and  whose  courtesies  his  self-love  misinterprets  eithcf 
as  testimonies  paid  to  his  peculiar  merit,  or  marks  of 
sincere  friendly  regard.  Happy  is  it  when  the  indi- 
vidual's self-respect  and  good  sense  enable  him  to 
discern  the  real  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  puer-^ 
ceive  tliat  his  pretensions  can  be  founded  only  upon 
talent  (on  that  tlierefore  must  he  depend  for  maintaining 
them),  and  to  conduct  himself  with  that  laudable  kind 
of  modest  pride  and  reserve,  which  would  virtually 
elevate  him  to  the  level  of  those  who  condescend  Ui 
risking  familiarity  with  one  who,  unless  recommended 
by  personal  merit  and  ability,  is  no  more  a  companion 
for  them  than  are  their  own  lacquejrs.^ 

It  is  common  enough  for  people  to  descant  on  the 

*  *'  An  aspirant  in  the  arts,  who  has  not  yet  found  his  level,  and 
"who  knows  that  Claude  was  an  apprenticed  pastry-cook,  and  the 
Caracci  sons  of  butchers  and  tailors,  and  has  heard  that  a  maa  of 
genius  being  nothing  may  yet  be  every  thing,  is  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  hope ;  but  one  who  has  been  weighed  and  found  wanting, 
and  who  finds  himself  an  artist  without  bread  when  he  might  have 
.been  a  thriving  tradesman,  has  a  lot  in  the  hard  casts  of  life  that 
beggars  common  wretchedness.  I  never  see  an  exhibition  with  its 
oackground  of  desperate  efforts,  without  a  passing  melancholy 
llhoughft  of  hope  in  its  young  presumption,  and  utter  hopelessness 
in  its  long  despair.**— ^iS/i(g^  Eemimcences  of  the  Rhiw,  4rc. 
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insolence  of  patrons,  and  aristocratic  hauteur  of  the 
higher  classes  towards  their  dependents ;  yet  were  they 
just,  they  would  equally  admit  that  the  conceited  as- 
sumption of  proteges  is  frequently  quite  a  match  for  the 
other.  Such  assumption,  too,  will  generally  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  real  talent;  since  the  man  who  is  conscious  df 
possessing  abilities  will  also  be  conscious  of  his  worth, 
iahd  can  afford  to  meet  his  superiors  in  fortune  and 
rank  upon  equal  terms,  without  compromising  what  is 
due  either  to  them  or  to  himself.  He  is  also  protected 
by  the  asgis  of  sincere  attachment  to  art  —  not  the  at- 
tachment of  a  hireling  follower  serving  it  as  he  would 
a  taskmaster ;  but  with  the  devotedness  of  one  who  has 
allied  himself  to  it  as  to  the  object  of  his  warmest 
affections,  prizing  his  intercourse  with  it  as  the  solace  of 
his  existence. 

Of  the  numbers  who  enrol  themselves  beneath  the 
banners  of  art  or  of  literature,  the  majority,  I  apprehend, 
Will  consider  these  notions  far  too  high-flown  for  ordi- 
nary practice,  although  they  would  not  care  openly  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  world,  lest  they  should  thereby 
open  its  eyes  too  much.  Yet  whilst  they  accuse  the 
world  of  being  niggardly  in  regard  to  the  honour  it 
metes  out  so  grudgingly  to  art,  it  is,  as  frequently  as  not, 
themselves  who  most  dishonour  it,  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  it  without  the  requisite  talent  of  any  kind, 
and  from  the  most  unworthy  motives  —  at  least  with  no 
higher  motives  than  actuate  the  chandler  and  the  cheese* 
monger  in  their  respective  callings. 
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Thd  arts  and  letters  are  most  of  all  degraded  by  the 
sordid  soulless  traders,  who  make  a  traffic  of  them ;  by 
creatures  who  are  content  to  be  fawning  parasites,  and 
to  be  spurned  and  spit  at  so  that  tliey  be  but  well  fed ; 
for  of  pride  such  animals  have  not  a  grain  in  their  com- 
position, although  of  intolerable  vanity  and  vulgar  ar- 
rogance they  have  enough,  of  all  conscience.  Bankrupt 
m  his  professional  character,  one  of  these  gentry  may 
frequently  be  found  betaking  himself  to  that  for  which 
nature  appears  to  have  intended  him,  and  is  fain  to  settle 
down  as  a  regular  hanger-on  or  diner-out,  to  be  the 
butt  and  buffoon  or  the  supple  obsequious  lacquey  of  a 
drawing-room,  a  servile  fetcher  and  carrier  at  every 
one's  beck,  at  once  applauded  and  despised  jTor  his 
docility,  and  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  very  porter 
who  opens  the  door  for  him. 

Odious  as  this  picture  is,  it  is  tolerably  correctly 
drawn,  and  not  too  highly  coloured :  in  fact,  some  might 
be  pointed  out  to  whom  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
that  they  may  be  imagined  to  have  sat  for  the  por- 
traiture. It  is  not  of  such  stuff — of  such  abject  sordid 
materials  —  that  men  can  be  shaped  capable  of  ac- 
complishing any  thing  —  I  will  not  say  positively  great, 
but  even  meritorious  and  well-intentioned  in  aught 
thiat  demands  mind;  expert  they  may  be  in  matters  of 
ttiere  knack  and  execution,  but  of  genuine^  intellectual 
pibwer  they  can  possess  nothing.  Indeed  it  would  be 
a\iis6lutely  miraculous  were  they  to  do  so,  when  instead 
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of  applying  their  faculties  with  unremitted  earnestness 
to.  the  severe  and  varied  studies  their  pursuit  demand^ 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  away  from  them  by 
the  mere  frivolities  —  by  what  not  merely  diverts  their 
attention^  but  also  lowers  the  tone  of  their  minds,  and 
creates  an  actual  disrelish  and  callousness  for  that  which 
is  either  noble  or  beautiful.  Little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at* 
therefore,  that  we  meet  with  so  much  hackneyed  insipid 
common-place  in  the  works  of  the  generality  of  those  who 
term  themselves  artists;  or  if  not  of  undisguised  commons 
place,  of  vacuity  tricked  out  with  mawkish  and  sicklj. 
sentimentality.  Mr.  Welby  Pugin  is  not  exceedingly 
wide  of  the  mark,  when  he  pronounces  the  annual  eiXf 
gravings  to  be  disgraceful  to  the  age  which  gave  birth 
to  them,  however  he  may  err  in  many  other  points  of 
opinion.  They  are  not  "gems"  but  mere  gew-gaws  ancji 
play-things  of  art  —  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  littleness ;  and 
stand  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  graphic  art|  thof 
the  mosaic  on  the  lid  of  a  snuff-box  does  to  the  mosaic^ 
of  St.  Peter's.  As  mere  toys,  indeed,  they  might  be  tpr 
lerated,  but  when  we  perceive  how  much  "fussy  "  impprt* 
ance  is  attached  to  them,  by  those  who  pretend  to  direct 
public  taste  in  such  matters,  it  becomes  rather  a  serious 
affair;  especially  when  we  find  the  evil  a  spreading  one^ 
^d  that  there  is  an  overflow  of  similar  works,  not  pulpp^ 
lished  annually,  but  evidently  ofisets  from^  the.  san;^ 
rooU  "The  Book  of  Beauty" — one  of  the  public^fK 
t»p;QS,  hy  the  by,  to  which  Lady  Blessingtou  officifttes^ifi 
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quality  of  editbr,  and  which  might  with  equal  pro^ 
priety  be  styled  "The  Book  of  Dowdies"  —  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  spawn  of  Scott  Beauties  and  Byron 
Beauties,  such  as  every  real  admirer  of  Soott  and  Byron 
would  commit  to  the  flames.  It  is  such  works  as  these 
that  pervert  and  lower,  and  vitiate  and  emasculate 
the  public  taste,  until  it  is  all  but  paralysed,  and  people 
become  incapable  of  appreciating  almost  any  thing  a 
degree  higher*  From  the  solid  gold  of  art,  they  ttrm 
away  to  what  is  mere  tinsel  and  meretricious  fitter. 
In  their  eagerness  to  turn  this  childish  fancy  to  their 
own  account,  some  who  are  capable  of  better  things 
have  aided  in  corrupting  taste ;  and  after  contributing 
towards  its  perversion,  are  now,  perhaps,  among  tliose 
who  complain  that  there  exists  in  this  countiy  no  eiH 
couragement  for  any  of  the  higher  branches  of  art# 
How  art  is  to  extricate  itself  from  its  present  "  |detholtl 
of  inanity,"  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture:  -^ 

Facilis  descensus —r- 


Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opusy  hk  labor  est. 

Were  artists  themselves  —  postponing  in  some  degri^JO 
their  individual  interests  to  those  of  art  *-^  to  make  coftt^ 
m&tk  cause,  and  resolutely  withstand  the  iahe  and  per^ 
HWted  notions  respecting  it  which  have  grown  up-^tht^ 
mj^kt  by  degrees  lift  the  public  up  to  themselves^ 
whnxas  at  present  they  are  rapidly  lowering  themselves 
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down  to  a  standard  that  is  itself  sinking  lower  and 
lower*  Instead,  however,  of  exerting  themselves  for  any 
such  end,  they  all  strive  who  shall  paint  most  ad  caj^ 
tandum,  and  best  comply  with  the  extravagant  demands 
of  bad  taste.  Not  a  few,  probably,  are  well  content  with 
a  system  of  things  that  works  better,  and  more  lucra* 
tively  for  them,  than  the  very  best  could  be  expected 
to  do;  and  which,  moreover,  almost  supersedes  any 
occasion  for  thought  or  study.  Provided  there  be  but 
speciousness,  showiness,  and  strong  theatrical  effect-^ 
dramatic  is  quite  out  of  the  question  —  any  thing  will 
pass  current  with  the  public,  and  will  pass  muster  with  the 
critics,  no  matter  how  incoi*rect  the  drawing,  how  ab» 
surd  the  perspective,  how  caricatured  the  expression^  how 
perfectly  guiltless  the  whole  of  aught  like  conception* 
For  the  visiters  of  our  exhibitions  any  thing  in  a  gilt  frame 
will  make  a  picture :  whether  it  be  a  couple  of  donkejM 
under  a  hedge  -^  a  plate  of  walnuts— ^a  dowdy  millinef^ 
with  half  the  stock  of  her  shop  upon  her  person  —  a 
young  lad  "  doing  the  sentimental "  in  some  attitude  that 
would  excite  the  envy  of  a  practised  posture-master.-— 
The  alley  and  the  alehouse,  the  kitchen,  the  bedchamber^ 
and  the  nursery,  are  all  put  under  requisition  to  furnish 
subjects :  we  have  not  yet  indeed  actually  invaded  the 
water-closet;  yet  who  knows  but  that  ere  long  soine 
dttring  genius  will  penetrate  into  even  that  recess^  and 
revteal  to  tbe^esof  our  gapers  the  mysteries  of  CkaciiMkI 
Is  this  too  splenetic  —  too  much  k  la  Welby  Pugin? 
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The  Athemeum  wiU  perhaps  say  so ;  but  then  it;  inus.t;,l)e 
in  the  very  teeth  of  its  own  article  on  the  transla,t;iQn.(ff 
Lessing's  Laocoon,  which,  so  &r  from  spaf;ing  tJ^^ 
i^ists  of  the  day  and  their  productions,  almost  w^t.  If 
criminate  its  own  system  of  eulogistic  criticism -r-xio|:,^ 
call  it  puffery — on  the  very  same  kind  of  worka^ jpirl^^^ 
ever  submitted  to  it  for  specific  notice.  That  ar^l^jk^ 
Vfas  certainly  ably  written,  and  must  have  cai^e^,  jl 
fhould  imagine,  not  a  few  wry  faces  among  many  of  t^Q 
Athenaeum's  own  pets  and  favourites  —  the  mi^romg^ 
gasses  whom  it  extols  as  prodigies — the  "  manufacture^^ 
gf  pretty  faces"  that  resemble  nothing  so  much.^  j^hose 
paragons  of  beauty  which  those  artistes^  the  perruquieij^ 
^Te  wont  to  exhibit,  for  the  envy  or  the  admiratior^,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  all  passers-by.  If  difference  tberf? 
be,  it  is  that,  of  the  two,  the  beauties  of  the  perruquier*^ 
shop  have  generally  less  of  silliness  or  affectation  ii^ 
their  looks,  than  those  of  the  print  shop.  The  Parisian 
charmers  of  the  one  are  quite  a  match  for  the  Parris-ian^ 
charmers  of  the  other. 

y 

Is  this  malicious?     Let  us  then  turn  to  what  the 

• 

Athenaeum  itself  says  —  or  rather,  has  permitted  some 
cleverer-than-usual  of  its  writers  to  say  for  it:  "Of^ 
truth  it  had  been  not  only  superfluous,  but  a  little  im-; 
pertinent,  to  translate  the  ^  Laocoon '  for  the  benefit  of 
our  artists.  Would  it  teach  them  to  hit  off  with  piore 
hioety  the  tbt  of  Alderman  Fortsoken's  amethystine 
nos^  or  the  delicacy  of  my  Lady  Almack's  white  $atiM 
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cbmplexion ;  or  to  give  my  Lord  Noodle's  bust  more 
the  look  of  a  Lycurgus?.  Surely  they  can  paint  and  chisel 
dever  portraits  enough  without  even  having  heard  of  thfe 
Laoooon  volume  or  statue.  They  can  get  up  tasty 
landscapes,  too—'  the  sweetest  bits  of  colour :  * —  sub- 
Mitie  cabin-door  compositions,  where  the  artist  displays 
tfie  richer  of  his  imagination,  and  the  profundity  of  his 
skill,  in  grouping  and  designing  certain  cradles,  and 
tbrtoii^hell  cats,  and  spinning-wheels,  and  chub- faced 
taittierdemalions,  with  the  usual  balance  of  a  distant  mill 
ix)f6ti  one  side,  and  a  picturesque  donkey  on  the  other* 
llien  we  have  rialtos  and  piazzas,  and  streets  in 
Dieppe,  or  a  Dutch  town,  the  very  dittos^  if  you  had 
ever  seen  the  places.  As  for  the  higher  department  of 
anatomy  and  figure  drawing  —  are  there  not  dogs,  and 
favourite  cobs,  and  prize  oxen  done  to  the  life,  they 
look  so  intelligent  and  *  human ;  * —  little  boys  and  girJS 
at  6r  out  of  school,  so  *  natural  * —  young  ladies  readin  jf 
loVe  letters,  and  young  gentlemen  looking  romantic  in' 
Vandyke  tuckers  and  breeches  ?  "  Breeches ! — This  af- 
fords evidence  at  once,  that  the  article  was  not  written  by 
one  of  the  Athenaeum's  regular  contributors,  but  by  some 
OI16  engaged  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  who  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  curbed.  Let  us,  however,  pro- 
cbed:—^** Water  colours,  likewise,  almost  equal  to  oils, 
xiiroiiderful  water  colours  !  What,  then,  do  we  want  with 
your  Lessing?  Our  statuaries  can  carve  out  whole  ilfrj 
Piiis^  and  Mr.  Voxes^  and  King  Georges  on  horseback^ 
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ay,  and  basso-relievos  for  a  country  church  or  a  chiin-» 
ney  piece  !  What  do  diey  want  with  your  Lessing  ?  Nay, 
could  the  Greeks  themselves,  with  all  their  artistic 
genius,  sketch  off  diviner  little  things  for  the  annuals — 
such  exquisite  ^  Illustrations '  for  Rosa  Matilda's  new 
poem,  or  Mr.  Prettyman's  *  fugitive  pieces  *  —  more 
admirable  subjects  for  shop-window  prints,  and  steel 
engravings  to  lie  for  the  stupid  or  lackadaisical  on  sa- 
loon tables  ! "  Et  tuy  Brute  I  —  Why  this  is  worse,  in- 
finitely worse,  than  Welby  Pugin's  fulmination :  that  is  a 
mere  explosion — a  blow  up,  and  then  all  is  quiet  again  : 
but  here  we  behold  the  whole  anatomised,  and  the 
several  parts  held  up  quivering  one  by  one :  — exquisite 
lUitstrations — Rosa  Matilda — Mr.  Prettyman  —  shop- 
window  prints,  and  steel  engravings  for  the  stupid  or 
lackadaisical !  How,  after  this,  the  Athenaeum  could 
find  it  in  its  conscience  to  fall  again  into  its  annual  ec- 
stasies over  those  same  steel  engravings,  is  a  puzzling 
matter  —  puzzling  even  to  the  Athenaeum  to  explain. 
Can  it  be,  that  it  itself  belongs  to  the  "stupid  and 
lackadaisical "  so  sneeringly  treated  by  its  own  critic  ? 
"  Will  the  *  pure  and  lofty, ' "  he  continues,  "  advance 
or  augment  the  manvfcLcture  of  these  commodities,  or 
enable  the  aspirant  to  snatch  a  grace  as  yet  unreached 
by  the  first  of  all  nations,  in  the  art  of  mezzotint  and 
embellishing  with  head  and  tail  pieces  ?  If  not,  where  is 
the  use  of  your  high-flown  principles  ?  " 

Of  a  certainty  there  must  be  something  like  a  con- 
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spiracy  at  work  against  the  Annuals  and  other  "  exquis' 
itely  embellished^^  affairs  of  that  sort ;  for  not  very  long 
after  the  above  tomahawking  critique  in  the  Athenaeum, 
the  Scottish  Magazine  gave  them  another  sound  cuffing 
and  kicking.  In  the  article  on  my  Lady  B.'s  **  Confessions 
of  an  Elderly  Gentleman,"  after  indulging  in  certain 
unsavoury  remarks  on  the  book  itself,  which  it  taxes 
with  being  immoral,  and  which  appears  from  the  ex- 
tracts quoted  to  represent  fashionable  ladies  to  be  no 
better  than  married  "proselytes,"  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
would  say  —  the  writer  goes  on  to  notice  the  Ulustra' 
tions  —  expressly  intended,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  en- 
lighten the  ^^stupid*'  readers  who  could  not  understand 
her  Ladyship's  own  luminous  descriptions  of  the  re- 
spective heroines ;  though,  as  for  that,  no  one  can  accuse 
them  of  being  obscure  through  brevity,  since  she  gives 
a  full  and  most  broker-like  inventory  of  their  charms. 
The  inexorable,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  like 

Willis  —  or one  of  her  Ladyship's  own  coterie, 

and  has  never  approached  her  "gorgeous"  embonpoint^ 
instead  of  being  like  a  well-bred,  and  well-fed  critic, 
all  submission  and  admiration,  says  mightily  uncivil 
things  both  to  my  Lady  and  her  artist.  "  Au  resle^ 
continues  this  currish  fellow,  "  the  waists  are  slim,  the 
sleeves  wide,  and  the  ringlets  faultless.  The  engraving 
is  irreproachable ;  if  any  thing,  too  fine,  too  mechanically 
perfect.  The  truth  is  " —  now  comes  the  bitterness  — 
"  let  us  be  allowed  to  add  one  parting  groan  to  these 

u  2 
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lugubrious  remarks,  — •  that  the  Annual  mania  is  be-* 

DEVILLING  THE   ENOLI&H   SCHOOL   OP   ART  !  "    PoOT  Mr. 

Parris  £alh  into  a  fit,  while  the  Countess*editor  or 
editing  Countess  runs  off  as  fast  as  her  petticoats  will 
permit  her  —  I  beg  pardon,  the  critic  says  that  in  her 
book  she  is  "  in  breeches*"  **  At  the  academy's  exhi«* 
bkition/*  continues  the  ruthless  critic,  ^^ nobody,  buyis 
pictures,  but  every  body  buys  the  trash  called  An- 
KUALS,  Scrap  Books,  et  hoc  geaus  orrme^  Our  painters 
exhibit  to  gratify  their  vanity,  but  they  escecute  desigqs 
for  the  pablish^^  of  Annuals  to  make  their  pot 
boil*  Painters,  engravers,  the  public,  are  rigidly  cor- 
rupting each  other.  We  are  verging'*—  more  meretri* 
cious  than  virgin^  by  the  by  — '^  to  that  exquisite  state 
of  taste  in  which  peofde  judge  a  work  of  art  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  execution  —  much  after  the  fashion  of  a 
person  who  should  judge  the  merits  of  a  poem  by  the 
skill  of  the  penmanship  which  had  committed  it  to 
p^per.  We  have  done." —  Time  for  him  to  have  done^ 
bis  victims  must  have  said.  "  We  question  whether  we 
should  have  troubled  either  ourselves  or  the  public  with 
s  dissertation  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Countess 
bf  Blessington,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outrageous  pu& 
recently  lavished  upon  her  by  Albany  Fonblanque, 
fimnerly  the  stem  stoic  of  politics,  now  transfcnmed-*-^ 
we  know  not  by  what  in/bience-^^into  the  very  Honeyi^rood 
of  criticism  I "  The  Countess,  Mr.  Parris,  and  Albany 
Fonblanque  will  be  at  no  loss  where  to  look  for  Woni>- 
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wood,  to  wit}  the  critic,  who  had  previously,  with  ineffable^ 
good  nature,  remarked  that  her  Ladyship  was  intended 
for  something  better  than  ^^  courtly  critics  and  villainoiui 
company  have  made  her  f ! " 

If  the  man  of  the  Magazine  be  severe,  her  Ladyship 
hetself  is  not  very  lenient;  since,  whether  it  be  truth  oi* 
slander,  her  own  portraits  of  fitshionable  ladies  afid 
fashionable  society  are  any  thing  but  flattering  or  eom^ 
plimentary ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  lamentable  that  she  should 
appear  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  such  ^^vUlainma 
society^*  as  her  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  Lady  Glencourt-*^ 
unprincipled  demireps,  equally  devoid  of  virtue  or  of 
shame*  Let  my  Lady  Blessington  henceforth  hav« 
nothing  to  do  either  with  ladies  of  that  stamp  or  with 
"  Elderly  Gentlemen,"  but  if  she  must  write,  let  it  be  i» 
propridpersandj  and  let  her  edify  the  world  by  the  ConN 
fessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady.  For  the  credit  of  her  sejs 
and  her  years,  she  would  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  then 
dwell  too  fulsomely  on  reminiscences  of  her  ^^  salad  days,'* 
but  remember  that  although  love  and  its  ecstasies  may 
be  quite  in  character  for  a  miss  in  teens,  they  are  apt 
to  make  ladies  of  a  certain  age  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  <^Love  is  very  luscious,"  observed 
once  a  friend  to  me,  ^^  so  is  lollypop ;  yet  that  is  no 
reason  wherefore  we  should  continue  to  suck  loUypops 
all  the  days  of  our  life,  making  ourselves  sick,  and  then 
snivelling  because  we  are  so."  There  are,  however, 
those  who  think  that  if  it  be  good  we  can  nqver  have 
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too  much  of  it.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself 
says  — 

"  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. " 

And  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  neatly  and  anti- 
thetically expressed  —  that  it  is  particularly  moral, 
sensible,  or  decent,  is  more. than  can  be  affirmed.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  flippant  stuff  that 
would  do  for  a  Vauxhall  song«  It  exhibits  such  a 
glorious  confusion  of  ideas,  that  I  suspect  the  poet  must 
have  been  rather  bozzy  at  the  time  he  penned  it,  else 
hardly  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  jumble 
the  chaste  amours  of  the  camp  with  the  spiritual  rap- 
tures of  the  saints  —  carnal  appetite  with  celestial  love 

—  the  sensual  joys  of  a  Mahommed's  paradise  with  the 
beatitude  of  the  Christian  heaven.  Not  only  must  he 
have  been  nodding  at  the  time — but  actually  dreaming 

—  perhaps,  that  he  was  transformed  into  some  Rosa 
Matilda  or  other  "  distinguished  writer,*'  composing  a 
bit  of  sentimental  twaddle  for  some  highly  favoured 
Annual. 

This  "  rot-gut  small  wine  of  sentiment,"  as  one 
writer  not  unhappily  characterises  such  maudlin,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  bedevilling  our  literature  no  less 
than  the  annual  school  of  painting  and  engraving  are 
bedevilling  art.  Hence  have  we  served  up  to  us  such 
monstrosities  as  sentimental  smugglers  and  swindlers, 
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philosophical  debauchees  of  all  kinds*,  village  damsels 
in  heroics,  ploughmen  a  la  Werter,  young  ladies  most 
methodically  mad  in  love,  and  married  dames  so  skilled 
in  Machiavelian  Jesuitism  and  casuistry,  that  they  almost 
make  adultery  appear  to  be  irresistible  and  inevitable 
—  the  condition  imposed  upon  connubial  life,  if  not 
absolutely  the  foremost  of  connubial  duties. 

Alas  !  for  the  march  of  intellect  when  such  stuff  is 
spawned  monthly,  weekly,  and  almost  daily :  — 

*  The  passage  in  the  text  applies  only  to  one  of  the  schools  of 
fiction  now  in  vogue  —  and  whose  element  is  mere  smoke.  There 
is  another,  dividing  popular  favour  with  it  just  now^  although  it  is 
very  opposite,  and  any  thing  but  particularly  flattering  to  the  march 
of  intellect,  respecting  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much,  and  seen 
so  little.  This  is  what  is  called  the  natural,  and  —  Heaven  help  the 
mark !  —  the  comic  —  but  far  the  more  fitting  title  would  be  the 
blackguard  school.  Here  we  have  served  up  to  us  ad  nauseam  the 
gabble  of  washerwomen,  ostlers,  waiters,  jarvies,  cabmen,  porters, 
and  such  choice  spirits,  all  of  them  delineated  with  con  amore  vul- 
garity. Byron  is  gone ;  and  the  public  seem  willing  to  acknowledge 
'  Boz '  to  be  the  present  lord  of  the  ascendant.  So  at  least  —  as  far 
as  their  word  goes  for  any  thing  —  the  critics  protest^  they  are  in 
raptures  and  ecstasies.  Nay,  this  new  favourite  with  the  '*  en- 
lightened public "  seems  to  have  fairly  deposed  Tom  Hood  him- 
self. What  does  "  Goodman  Dull  of  the  Athenaeum,"  as  the 
Scottish  Magazine  styles  him,  say  to  this  ?  Pope  must  of  a  cer- 
taihty,  have  been  prophetic  in  these  lines :  — 

'*  Bring,  bring  the  madd'ning  bay,  the  drunken  vine. 
The  creeping,  dirty,  courtly  ivy  join, 
And  thou,  his  aide-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons, 
Light>arm'd  with  points,  antitheses,  and  puns. 
Let  Bawdry,  Billingsgate,  my  daughters  dear, 
Support  his  front,  and  oaths  bring  up  the  rear. 
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*'  Shall  Satire  then  the  foul  and  miscreant  brood 
Spare,  lest  its  lash  should  seem  too  fierce  and  rude 
For  these  our  snivelling,  sympathy-wrought  times, 
When  reasoning  acts  as  advocate  for  crimes  ? 
No,  Satire  I  lash  them  till  with  curse  and  yell 
They  refuge  seek  in  their  congenial  hell. 
If  not — then  martyr'd  Needham — Chartres  rise; 
Defend  —  nay,  glory  in  your  in&mies ; 
Sad  slander'd  pair,  let  pity  now  prevail  I 
Be  infamy  his  lot  who  durst  assail 
Your  characters — though  not  from  faults  exempt—* 
And  hold  you  up  to  odium  and  contempt. 
Thou,  too,  our  pity  share,  much-injured  Curll, 
Whom  libelling  Pope  to  lasting  shame  would  hurl  — 
''  Let  maudlin  reign  I  — for  rascals  intercede. 

With  scoundrels  sympathise —  for  humbugs  plead ; 
.  Let  villanies  as  venial  faults  be  painted, — 
Let  Cain  be  canonised,  and  Satan  sainted  I " 

Touches  of  Satire. 

By  this  time,  if  not  before,  the  reader  will  think  that 
I,  too,  am  fairly  dreaming;  I  hasten,  therefore,  at  once 
to  conclude  a  chapter  which,  as  some  wiseacres  will, 
doubtless,  discover,  might  have  been  omitted  altogether 
without  thereby  occasioning  any  hiatus  in  my  book. 
To  offer  any  apology  for  introducing  it  would  be  only 
aggravating  the  offence  itself,  by  supposing  that  those 
who  dislike  the  tenour  of  my  remarks  are  to  be  gulled 
by  a  few  shambling  excuses. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOURNEY  FROM  MILAN. —  ITALIAN  CLIMATE  AND  LAND- 
SCAPE. —  LAGO  MAOGIORE.  —  COLOSSAL  STATUE.  — • 
ISOLA   BELLA. HISTORY   OF   ARIALDUS. 

On  finally  quitting  Milan,  which  we  did  soon  after  our 
return  from  Pavia,  we  set  out  northwards,  having  aban- 
doned our  intention  of  visiting  Lodi,  the  memorable 
scene  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  bravest  of  Napoleon's 
exploits,  where  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  several 
thousand  men,  he  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Austrians, 
and  carried  it  by  a  coup  de  main,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
slaughtering  fire  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  had 
not  then  learned  the  cry  of  **  Sauve  qui  peut ;  '*  besides 
which  he  was  then  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune*  with 

*  A  somewhat  curious  anecdote  has  lately  come  out  respecting 
"  I'Empereur  "  when  he  was  in  his  larva  form,  and  his  glory  merely 
in  embryo.  A  young  officer  who  had  been  discharged  after  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  and  thereby  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  got 
himself  admitted,  through  the  influence  of  an  old  domestic,  to  the 
presence  of  Tallien,  to  whom  he  represented  his  destitute  condition, 
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Ti  AN   EMBRYO    EMPEROR. 

nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  win.     And,  as  our 
English  Horace  says  — 

"  Let  him  storm  castleB  who's  not  worth  a  groat." 

at  the  same  time  pointing  to  his  ragged  uniform,  the  elbows  of 
which  were  quite  worn  out.  Madame  Tallien's  compassion  was 
excited  by  the  applicant's  nuserable  appearance,  and  ordered  that 
he  should  forthwith  be  suppfied  with  the  materials  for  a  new  suit. 
The  cloth  was  accordingly  ddivered  to  him ;  and  in  that  piece  of 
cloth,  it  has  been  said,  originated  the  chain  of  those  important  events 
which  thenceforth  acted  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe,  on  its 
cabinets  and  its  armies.  The  young  officer,  in  whom  the  reader 
has  recognised  no  other  than  Napoleon  himself^  got  a  new  uniform 
made,  and  bpgan  to  cut  a  figure  in  Madame  Tallien*s  talon  de  com^ 
pagnie.  Here  it  was  that  he  first  met  Madame  de  Beauhamois ; 
her  he  soon  afterwards  married,  became  General,  First  Consul, 
Emperor.  No  doubt  he  might  still  have  distinguished  himself  even 
■had  he  not  obtained  the  notice  of  Madame  Tallien ;  but  then  it 
might  have  been  imder  a  very  different  train  of  circumstances,  and 
in  all  probability  he  might  never  have  seen  his  Josephine.  Certain 
it  is,  at  all  events,  that  to  Madame  Tallien  he  was  first  indebted  for 
tiie  opportunity  of  which  his  genius  so  well  availed  itself ;  and  how 
did  he  afterwards  testify  his  gratitude  to  his  early  benefactress? — by 
refttsmg  to  receive  her  at  court,  and  compelling  Josephine  to  break  off 
sU  intercourse  with  her  !  !  What  a  noble,  generous  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Corsican  adventurer  I  Such  was  the  man  whom  the 
British  nation  has  been  accused  of  putting  to  death  by  inches  ; 
just  as  if  they  ought  rather  to  have  cherished,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  a  life  whose  owner  in  the  whole  course  of  it  had 
never  caused  a  single  drop  of  blood  to  be  spilt.  The  lives  that 
man  sacrificed  to  an  ambition  as  insensate  as  it  was  insatiablei, 
amounted  to  more  in  number  than  the  minutes  of  his  existence. 
By  no  one  has  Napoleon's  greatness  been  more  truly  ippre- 
dated  than  a  Gkrman  dramatist,  who  makes  the  Duchesses 
d'Angouleme  say  to  Louis  XVIII.,  **  Sire,  call  him  the  poweffiil 


^  **  I  never  committed  a  crime  in  all  my  political  career." 

Napoleon  in  Exile,  p.  332. 
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The  itrch  of  the  Simplon,  which  we  passed  by  as  we 
drove  out  of  Milan,  seemed  to  mock  at  the  conqueror's 
fallen  greatness ;  and  to  stand  there  as  the  memento  of 
inordinate  selfishness.* 

It  was  soothing  to  turn  from  these  reflections  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  face  of  nature,  which,  although 
marked  by  nothing  of  ideal  beauty,  was  cheering  and 
cheerful  in  the  extreme.  The  land  might  be  described 
as  literally  teeming  with  fatness,  so  abundant  was  the 
produce  that  every  where  met  the  eye.  The  whole 
country  was  one  continued  garden  —  not  exactly  an 
Eden, —  on  the  contrary,  far  more  of  a  kitchen-garden^ 
which,  except  to  those  who  are  so  ultra-sentimental  that 
they  can  live  upon  verdure  and  dew,  or  in  less  figurative 
style,  can  dine  like  a  horse,  on  grass,  is  no  very  disagree- 
able object  after  all.  At  least,  the  grapes  and  figs,  the 
Indian  corn,  vegetables  and  fruits  that  were  inter* 
mingled  along  our  road  in  rich  profusion,  formed  no 
unpleasing  picture  to  our  eyes.     There  were,  besides, 

the  gigantic,  the  terrific ;  but  apply  not  the  epithet  great  to  the 
murderer  of  lyEnghien.  Style  not  that  man  great  who  has  sacri- 
ficed truth,  honour,  justice,  humanity,  to  his  ambition  and  lust  of 
power.  Such  greatness  is  but  that  of  a  demon.  He  who  is  trulj 
great  would  not  sell  his  honour  and  his  conscience  at  any  price. 
Kot  so  he  of  whom  you  speak ;  O  trust  me,  I  know  the  tiger  em- 
peror well.  Ay,  he  would  crawl  serpent-like  to  the  victim  upon 
whom  he  could  not  spring  with  his  claws ;  and  suffer  himself  to  be 
trodden  upon,  could  he  be  assured  that  he  could  dart  his  venomous 
fangs  into  his  heel." 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
B  2 
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many  spots  that  might  have  been  transferred  to  canvasB 
with  pleasing  effect  —  particularly  by  a  skilful  pencil, 
which  should  give  prominency  only  to  the  more  at- 
tractive and  expressive  features,  keeping  down  whatever 
would  be  trivial  and  derogatory  from  pictorial  character. 
Barren   and  intractable,  indeed,  must  that  object  be, 
from  which  the  painter  who  is  endowed  with  feeling 
is  unable  to  win  any  artistical  phenomena.     Few  things 
seem  less  promising  to  the  pencil  than  a  hazy  fog ;  yet 
Vemet  sometimes  painted  fogs;    and   some  of  them 
might  even  be  termed  delicious.     It  is  the  fashion,  at 
least  with  all  those  who  would  assume  credit  for  being 
of  poetical  temperament,  to  talk  in  high-flown  rapturous 
phrasei^of  the  deep  azure  heaven  of  Italy ;  nevertheless, 
the  silvery  humid  skies  of  our  own  climate  offer  in- 
finitely greater  scope  to  the  powers  of  the  landscape 
painter.     What  infinite  gradations  and  variety  both  of 
tints  and  forms  do  they  exhibit,  compared  with  the 
monotony  of  a  sky  which,   copied  upon  canvass,  fre- 
quently looks  not  much  better  than  so  many  square 
inches  of  blue  taffety !    Surely  the  pearly  hues  and  the 
liquid  radiance  of  an  English  sky,  diffusing  themselves 
over  a  landscape,  have  something  in  them  far  more  elo- 
quent to  the  imagination  than  the  uniform  serenity  of 
the  other :   while  the  latter  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
satiety  of  enjoyment,  the  former  array  themselves  in  all 
the  allurement  of  hope.     Nay,  it  is  rather  inconsistent 
that  of  all   persons   in   the  world,  those  who  profess 
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to  be  more  enamoured  with  the  sober»tinted   pensive 
eve  than  with  the  '^  garish  day/'  should  not  be  led  by  the 
same  sentiment  of  taste  to  prefer  the  atmosphere  of 
Britain  to  that  of  Italy,  which  latter  is  apt  chiefly  to 
inspire  the  dolce  Jar  niente.     Perhaps  the  only  way  of 
accounting  for  this  contradiction  is,  that  people  fre* 
quently  say  what  they  consider  to  be  very  fine,  without 
stopping  to  consider  whether  it  agrees  with  their  usual 
opinions  or  not.    Most  certainly  the  epithet  "  garish  "— 
if  it  be  not  mere  unmeaning  poetical  garnish  —  may 
'  with  the  utmost  propriety  be  applied  to  the  climate  and 
landscape  of  Italy.     On  the  contrary,  how  deeply  poet- 
ical are  both  the  atmosphere  and  scenery  of  the  far 
north :    the  lakes  and  forests  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  stamped  by  that  solemnity  of  grandeur,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  general  characteristic  of  the  shores  of 
Ausonia.     In  making  this  remark,  I  do  not  intend  to 
depreciate  the  beauties  of  the  latter.     Each  species  of 
scenery  is  recommended  by  its  own  distinct  charms,  iUt 
own  peculiar  attractions,  which  will  find  their  admirers 
in  differently    constituted    tastes.      His   taste   is    the 
happiest  who  can  admu*e  both,  although  he  certainly 
cannot  etijoy  them  both  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that,  when  Jupiter  first  created 
woman,  it  was  long  debated  by  the  gods  in  coimcil 
whether  he  should  bestow  upon  her  blue  or  black  eyes» 
On  that  occasion  they  debated  in  the  court  of  Olympus 
pretty  much  after  the  fashion  they  do  here  below.     The 
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question  was  made  alu^ther  a  party  affiiir,  as  there 
was  as  much  agitation  respecting  it,  as  if  the  Great  Agi* 
tator  himself  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  business. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  the  majority  lay  on  the  blue  or 
the  black  side,  and  Jove  himself  seemed  for  once  to  be 
terribly  nonplussed,  when  Momus  extricated  him  from 
his  dilemma,  by  advising  him  to  compromise  with  both 
parties,  by  giving  woman  a  black  eye  on  one  side  of  her 
face,  and  a  blue  one  on  the  other.  Thereupon  all 
Olympus  burst  out  into  a  laugh  that  threatened  to  be 
interminable ;  and  the  father  of  the  gods  declared  that 
there  should  be  both  blue  eyes  and  black  ones,  although 
not  distributed  exactly  in  the  way  Momus  had  advised. 
Leaving  the  reader  to  make  the  application  of  this 
pleasant  fable  to  what  has  been  above  said,  which  he 
can  very  well  do  without,  my  further  assistance,  I 
return  to  my  journey.  Afler  travelling  some  distance 
through  the  land  of  flatness  and  fatness,  the  scene  sud- 
denly began  to  change ;  hills  came  into  view,  and  on 
the  right,  Monte  Rosso  lifted  its  crest  to  giant  altitude. 
Arrived  at  Sesto,  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lago  Maggiore,  our  carriage  was  ferried  over  the  nar- 
row strait,  at  that  point,  in  an  exceedingly  rude  flat- 
bottomed  boat ;  one  of  such  pristine  construction,  that 
it  might  very  well  have  passed  for  Charon's  own  bark, 
which,  had  it  been  represented  to  us  as  such,  would  not 
have  been  a  more  monstrous  tax  upon  our  credulity, 
than  several  of  the  well   authenticated    and  current 
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legends,  that  had  very  gravely  been  told  us  in  different, 
parts  of  Italy.  To  complete  the  classical  picture,  there  • 
was  an  Orpheus  on  board,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  blind 
fiddler,  who,  it  appeared,  was  a  regular  retainer  be- 
longing to  the  vessel,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
guiling the  passengers  —  it  certainly  could  not  be  for 
the  purpose  of  enticing  them  into  the  vessel  by  his  me-, 
lody.  Indeed  his  music  was  fitter  for  Plutonian  than 
for  mortals  ears  -—so  moving  that  we  were  glad  when  it 
was  in  our  power  to  move  away  from  it.  As  soon  as  we 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  we  were  handed  over  to 
the  Cerberi  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty,  alias  his  custom- 
house officers,  who  inspected  the  passports  we  had  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  at  Milan,  with  an  eye  of  scrutiuyy 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  triple^headed  dog 
himself.  This  agreeable  ceremony  being  gone  through, 
we  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy,  without  further  molestation» 
the  prospect  of  the  lake  from  its  western  shores. 

Like  that  of  Como  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  a  long  and 
narrow  body  of  waters,  somewhat  of  similar  shape  and 
proportions,  but  of  greater  magnitude ;  exceeding  the 
other  in  length  by  about  ten  miles,  and  by  between  two 
and  three  in  yidth,  taking  the  greatest  breadth  of  each* 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  its  name  distinctly  enough  implies,  the 
most  spacious  of  all«the  lakes  of  Lombardy,  For 
beauty  of  scenery,  where  solitude  and  rural  life,  sylvaqi 
recesses  of  forest  and  villages,  alternately  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye,  its  shores  yield  not  in  beauty  or  pic- 
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tnresque  attraction  to  those  of  its  livaL  This  lake 
contains,  moreover,  a  prodigy  of  which  the  other  cannot 
boast,  but  of  that  I  shall  speak  anon;  as  I  must 
first  mention  a  prodigy  of  a  different  kind,  namely,  the 
colossal  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo.  Upon  a  rock,  a 
little  distance  to  the  qorth  of  the  small  yet  populous 
town  of  Arona,  this  gigantic  figure  rears  itself  to  a  most 
extraordinary  height,  it  being  in  itself  not  less  than 
seventy  feet,  and,  together  with  its  pedestal,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  high.  From  this,  the  magnitude  of 
the  limbs  and  other  parts  may  easily  be  guessed,  the  whole 
being  astonishingly  well  proportioned,  considering  the 
difficulty  which  must  have  attended  the  construction  of 
what  could  be  put  together  only  piece-meal.  The  head^ 
hands,  and  feet  alone,  which  were  modelled  by  Crespi  da 
Cerano,  are  cast  in  bronze,  all  the  rest  being  wrought 
out  of  hammered  copper.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  is 
hollow  withinside ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  rises 
up  a  spine  or  stanchion  of  stone-work  from  which  trans- 
verse bars  of  metal  extend  to  support  the  outward  fabric, 
and  prevent  its  being  shaken,  or  any  part  being  beaten 
in  by  the  wind.  The  saint  is  represented  in  his  cardi- 
nal's costume,  with  a  book  under  his  left^arm,  and  his 
right  hand  extended  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  a  bene- 
diction. After  all,  it  is  a  more  wonderful  than  pleasing 
object,  and  tends  to  make  the  landscape  look  little  by 
comparison.  Besides,  I  apprehend  the  eflFect  would  have 
been  much  better,  had  it  been  erected  on  the  summit  of 
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a  conical  hill,  at  no  very  great  distance  from  its  present 
situation ;  as  in  that  case  the  figure  would  have  been 
far  more  conspicuous.  It  may,  too,  very  fitirly  be 
questioned,  whether  a  work  of  this  description  does  not, 
more  than  any  other  production  of  art,  require  to  be 
placed  in  a  locale  expressly  adapted  to  it,  where  it  might 
be  viewed  as  much  as  possible  apart  from  natural 
objects,  which  in  such  case  are  apt  to  produce  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  a  perplexing  feeling  of  incongruity 
and  contradiction  —  something  akin  to  what  would  be 
experienced  at  beholding  an  ordinary-sized  statue,  suit- 
able for  the  decoration  of  a  garden,  stuck  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  turnip  field,  or  farmyard.  Hardly  would 
the  meanness  of  its  situation  produce  the  kind  of  con- 
trast that  would  give  greater  effect  and  dignity  to  a 
statue  so  placed:  neither  is  the  contrast  here  observable 
much  better ;  because,  if  on  the  one  hand  the  colossus 
makes  the  landscape  look  insignificant ;  on  the  other, 
the  extent  of  space  around  it,  and  the  different  features 
of  the  scene,  cause  the  figures  to  look  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  do,  to  say  nothing  of  the  puerile  conceit  it 
seems  to  carry  along  with  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  which  makes  such  a 
figure  in  school  books,  was  but  a  piece  of  brobdignagian 
baby-work  after  all,  infinitely  more  childish  in  its  taste 
than  sublime.  •    . 

Dinocrates,  we  are  gravely  told,  proposed  to  Alexan« 
der  the  Great  to  hew  Mount  Athos  into  the  form  of  a 
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giant,  fuj^rting  a  city  in  his  right  handy  assuring  the 
prince  that  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  practicar 
bility  of  his  scheme,  because  he  had  made  a  model  of 
the  figure.  Very  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  put  his  boast  into  execution ;  else,  like  many 
others  as  notable  projectors  in  his  time,  he  would  of  a 
certainty  have  found  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween talking  and  doing ;  for  we  must  needs  suppose^ 
that  he  intended  his  figure  should  be  in  an  erect,  al- 
though probably  sitting,  posture^  holding  the  city  in  his 
hand,  supported  perhaps  upon  his  lap.  This  same 
Dtnocrates,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  egregious 
quack  —  a  charlatan  of  the  first  magnitude  himself;  for 
the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  anecdote 
informs  us,  that  in  order  the  better  to  catch  Alexander's 
attention,  he  had  dressed  himself  up  in  masquerade,  that 
is,  in  the  character  of  Hercules,  with  a  lion's  hide  across 
his  shoulders,  and  a  club  in  his  hand.*  Now,  though 
there  are  quacks  in  the  same  profession  now-a-days,  as 
well  as  in  others,  they  do  not  go  a  masquerading  after 
such  a  fantastic  fashion: — but  let  that  pass;  what  I 
would  remark  is,  that  good  taste  has  lost  nothing  by 
Alexander's  refusing  to  patronise  the  architect's  crazy 


*  Not  a  lion's  claWf  as  Newton,  the  8C4>ient  translator  of  Yitnivius, 
has  rendered  it,  supposing  that  clavam  must  of  course  mean  claw ; 
a  mistake  hardly  less  ludicrous  than  some  of  those  of  which 
Bowring,  the  learned  translator-general  to  all  Europe,  has  been 
convicted. 
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whim.  Our  own  Flaxinan  once  proposed  to  rear. 
a  statue  of  Britannia,  a  hundred  feet  high,  on  the  hill 
in  the  park  at  Greenwich;  but  John  Bull  had  not  at 
that  time  such  colossal  ideas  in  art;  so  the  project  fell 
to  the  ground,  which  had  it  not  done  might  have  been 
the  case  with  the  statue  itself.  A  wonderful  colossal 
freak  has,  however,  actually  been  carried  into  execution 
in  Hungary, ,  namely,  a  mill  built  in  the  shape  of  a  stu- 
pendous human  figure,  whose  head  forms  the  miller's 
dwelling  house,  the  eyes  serving  for  windows,  and  the 
nostrils  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke  from  the  chimney.  The 
mill-work  is  within  the  body  of  this  strange  piece  of 
anatomy,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  the  contrivance 
of  an  Englishman. 

From  the  inn  at  which  we  stopped  we  had  a  fine  pnK 
spect  of  the  lake  and  its  island,  and  we  agreed  to  embark 
upon  its  waters  at  once,  instead  of  travelling  along  its 
banks,  although  the  road  was  very  excellent.  Accords 
ingly  we  took  advantage  of  a  steam-boat,  named  H 
Yerbano*,  and  departed  at  mid-day  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  two  principal  islands.  In  all  there  are  four, 
viz.  the  Isola  di  San  Giovanni  or  I'lsolino ;  Isola 
Madre ;  Isola  Bella;  and  Isola  Superiore,  or  de'  Pescatorif 
which  latter  has  a  church  erected  upon  it  by  Cardinal 
Frederic  Borromeo.  After  proceeding  about  three  miles^ 
we  came  into  the  open  part  of  the  lake  ;  and  as  soon  as 

*  This  vessel,  which  was  jthe  speculation  of  an  American,  was 
launched  on  the  lake  in  1826. 
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we  began  to  approach  the  islands,  we  were  shifted  into 
a  small  boat  and  rowed  up  to  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Isola  Bella  has  been 
the  subject  of  greater  praise  or  censure;  for,  while  some 
have  extolled  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogium,  as  real- 
ising all  that  poets  have  fabled  of  enchanted  isles,  of 
the  abodes  of  Calypso  and  Alcinous,  and  as  rivalling  in 
its  terraces  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  others 
have  not  scrupled  to  censure  it  as  a  most  formal  and 
unnatural  object.  "  It  rises,*'  says  one,  "  in  as  rigid  re- 
gularity as  any  of  the  stone  buildings  over  Liverpool 
Docks/*  Woods  likewise  says  that  **  it  is  in  sublimely 
bad  taste  both  inside  and  out"  Others  again  have  com- 
pared it,  not  much  more  complimentarily,  to  the  cen- 
tre piece  of  a  dessert,  to  one  of  those  constructions  reared 
in  confectionary,  and  garnished  with  fruits  and  flowers 
with  far  more  anxious  study  and  solicitude  than  many 
a  modem  architect  bestows  upon  a  palace  or  a  church, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  often  less  than  what  a 
milliner  devotes  to  the  making  up  of  a  fashionable  dress. 

With  such  wide  discrepancy  of  opinion  before  him, 
the  traveller  is  left  entirely  to  form  his  own  judgment 
respecting  Isola  Bella,  quite  certain  that  he  may  speak 
either  way  with  perfect  impunity,  and  in  no  way  so  as 
not  to  clash  with  some  strong  authority  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  In  this  case,^  therefore,  the  very  dilemma 
itself  extricates  him  from  embarrassment.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  mood  of  the  moment  —  the  dispos- 
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ition  to  be  pleased  with  the  piquant  aspect  of  the  en- 
semble and  the  surrounding  scenery,  or  to  scan  defects 
with  a  fastidious  ey^.     One  circumstance  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  is,  that  a  natural  rock 
has  not  here  been  hewn  into  trim  and  quaint  regularity 
the  whole  being  in  fact  a   superstruction  formed  (by 
Count  Viteliano  Borromeo,  in  1670,)  on  what  was  till 
then  a  low  rocky  base.    Upon  this  are  raised  ten  lofly 
terraces,  ascending  successively,  one  above  the  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  truncated  pyramid,  whose  summit 
is  a  platform,  and  whose  sides  present  so  many  series  of 
climbing  gardens  arrayed  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  laurel 
and  orange  trees,  with  other  species  of  great  variety 
or  beauty.      In  addition  to  which  there  are  cascades 
and  works  of  sculpture,  glistening  among  or  above  the 
belts  of  verdure  that  gird  this  fairy  territory.     Undoubt- 
edly there  maybe  some  false  taste,  some  excess  of  formalitjr 
in  the  general  disposition:  it  is  not  altogether  what  a  land- 
scape painter  would  select,  otherwise  than  as  a  piece  of 
local  portraiture ;  nevertheless,  it  is  rather  a  narrow  and 
unenviable  kind  of  taste,  that  grudges  the  tribute  of 
even  a  little  passing  admiration  to  so  unique  an  object^ 
but  turns  away  from  it  sulkily;  not  because  it  has  no 
attractions  for  the  eye,  but  because,  instead  of  being 
either  all  art  or  all  nature,  it  is  a  compound  of  botli. 
On  the  same  principle  we  should  be  justified  in  withholds 
ing  admiration  from  richly  attired  beauty,  and  awarding 
it  to  some  tattered  Cinderella,  whose  dress  cannot  b^ 
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accused  of  being  too  nkely  curious,  but  rather  seems  to 
have  ^^ grown  with  hergrowth,*^  although  not  ^^strength- 
ened with  her  strength/'  Of  the  artificial  there  is  here, 
no  doubt,  enough,  but  then  it  makes  no  pretensions  to 
be  other  than  what  it  really  is :  though  there  may  be 
some  conceit,  there  is  at  least  no  trickery,  the  whole 
being  as  evidently  a  work  of  human  labour  as  the  resi- 
dence itself.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  dispute,  but  that 
it  would  have  been  better,  if  instead  of  being  laid  out 
with  such  stifiBy  precise  symmetry,  the  flight  of  terraces 
had  been  broken  into  unequal  masses,  and  some  of  them 
allowed  to  rise  higher  than  the  others;  still,  let  criti-;- 
ciam  object  as  much  as  it  pleases  to  it  in  that  respect, 
there  can  I  should  imagine  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
enchanting  beauty  of  the  prospects  that  present  them- 
selves from  every  terrace  and  every  point  of  this  delici- 
ous &iry  retreat  -*«  the  expanded  mirror  of  the  lake,  with 
its  isles,  belted  round  with  sylvan  lands  and  forest,  and 
backed  by  mountainous  scenery. 


"  O I  blest  retreat,  if  any  such  may  be 
Beneath  the  pale  and  ever  changeful  moon. 
That  like  oasis  midst  a  burning  sea 
Of  sand,  with  verdure  soft  and  flowers  o'erstrewn. 
The  mind  and  body  can  alike  attune 
To  peace,  and  with  some  partial  taste  may  cheer 
Of  joy  that  was  young  Eden's  natal  boon. 
O  blest  retreat  I  we  find  thee  surely  here. 

If  aught  such  spot  may  be  on  this  our  earth-girt  sphere. 
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''  Around  the  bright  arena  of  thy  lake 

How  rich  an  amphitheatre  extends ! 

Where  distant  peaks  their  dyes  from  heaven  take, 

And  sky  to  earth  its  beauteous  azure  lends. 

Together  nature  all  her  charms  here  blends; 

Her  choicest  odours  scent  the  balsam  air. 

To  crown  thee  Art  with  Nature  too  contends. 

Eager  to  pay  of  tribute  gifts  her  share 
To  thee,  thou  fiury  isle,  most  rightly  named  '  The  Fair.'  "  * 


Poetical  compliment  must  not  be  too  literally  inter- 
preted, for  criticism  cannot  admit  that  art  has  heiie 
contributed  any  thingTrom  her  best  stores*  The  palace 
itself  could  never  have  possessed  any  architectund 
beauty,  and  now  begins  to  have  a  deserted,  neglected 
appearance,  as  if  it  was  left  to  go  to  decay:  the  building 
was  never  completed,  and  at  this  time  one  half  of  it 
was  quite  empty  and  unfurnished.  There  are,  however, 
two  galleries  and  several  apartments  filled  with  pictures 
and  frescos,  besides  one  room  called  Tempesta,  from  its 
containing  numerous  paintings  by  that  master,  who  was 
no  less  distinguished  by  dissoluteness  of  morals,  and 
atrocity  of  character,  than  by  the  ability  of  his  pencil. 
The  subjects  he  particularly  delighted  in  were  ship« 
wrecks  and  storms:    hence  his  Italian  cognomen  of 

*  It  appears  from  the  account  given  in  the  Companion  to  the 
Almanack  for  1837,  of  the  improvements  at  Trentham  Park  in 
Staffordshire,  that  an  island  in  the  lake  opposite  the  mansion  is  to 
receive  the  name  of  Isola  Bella,  and  be  covered  with  a  group  of 
buildings  picturesquely  diqiosed. 
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Tempesta ;  for  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy,  but  of 
Haerlem,  and  his  real  name  was  Peter  Molyn.  During 
his  residence  in  Italy  he  became  a  proselyte  to  Catholicism; 
and  his  abjuration  of  heresy  insured  him  a  fresh  accession 
of  patronage  and  admiration.  Little  cause,  however,  bad 
the  popish  church  to  be  proud  of  its  new  acquisition ;  for 
his  conversion  did  not  at  all  mend  his  morals,  although 
it  raised  his  credit.  His  conduct  became  more  disso- 
lute than  ever ;  having  parted  from  his  wife,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  debauchery  and  intrigues.  At  length  he 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  a  young  lady  at  Genoa, 
where  he  had  then  fixed  his  abode,  whom  he  had  the  vil- 
lanous  efirontery  to  demand  in  marriage,  when  he  found 
that  he  could  obtain  her  on  no  other  terms.  Her  family 
objected,  that  he  had  a  wife  still  alive;  a  point  not 
to  be  got  over,  and  which  he  could  not  very  well  ex- 
plain away.  Foiled  in  one  perfidious  crime,  his  dark 
demon-like  soul  determined  to  perpetrate  another,  no 
less  perfidious — still  more  atrocious.  He  despatched  a 
messenger  with  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  assured 
her  that  he  was  fully  reconciled  to  her,  and  urged  her 
immediately  to  join  him.  The  unsuspecting  victim  gladly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  set  out  on  her  journey.  What 
followed  may  easily  be  guessed ;  &ithful  to  his  blood- 
thirsty employer,  the  assassin  who  accompanied  mur- 
dered her  on  the  road.'  Suspicion  fell  upon  Tempesta: 
he  was  apprehended  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  but 
human  justice  was  violated  by  capital  punishment  being; 
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commuted  for  perpetual  imprii^nment.  After  sixteen 
years'  confinement  in  the  common  prison  at  Genotty  the 
wretch  at  length  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  during 
the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the  French. 

By  the  time  we  had  explored  the  palace  and  gardens^ 
evening  began  to  set  in»  and  a  surprisingly  fine  qpectacle 
exhibited  itself  to  our  eyes;  for,  wide  around,  white 
clouds  were  seen  to  rise  up  beyond  the  mountains,  like 
huge  volumes  of  smoke,  pavillioning  the  sky.  Soon  after- 
wards vivid  sheets  of  lightning  flashed  forth  from  them, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  time,  illuminating  the 
whole  welkin  in  a  manner  no  less  awful  than  beautiful, 
and  causing  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  appear  of  a 
sublimer  character  than  they  had  previously  done.  At 
one  time  they  looked  as  if  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  flames  of  some  vast  molten  furnace,  bursting  forth 
upon  them.  It  was  a  scene  from  which  an  artist  or 
poet  might  have  derived  many  grand  ideas  for  the  rout 
of  the  fidlen  angels. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  this  sudden  change  in 
the  atmosphere  and  elements,  compelled  us  1x>  make 
again,  with  all  expedition,  for  terra  firma,  without 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Jsola  Madre.  This  island,  whidi  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centime  of  the  lake,  and  laid  out  in 
gardens,  in  a  far  more  natural  and  less  ostentatious  style 
than  those  of  Isola  Bella,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  having  been  the  spot  where 
Arialdus  was  butchered  in  the  most  horrible  matmer. 
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He  was  »a  youth  of  noUe  fiunily,  who,  on  being  mad^ 
draccm  bj  Wido,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  i  156,  began" 
tp  show  his  zeal  for  religion  by  preaching  against  the 
scandalous  dissoluteness  of  its  ministers — the  simoniacsit 
practices  of  the  prelate  himself  and  the  higher  clergy  -'-^ 
the  open  concubinage  and  other  shameful  vices  of  all; .  iiv 
the  district  of  Varese,  where  he  commenced  his  mission^ 
his  preaching  soon  excited  attention:  his  words  were 
not  lost  upon  the  people,  and  the  clergy  were  confounded 
by  them.  They  therefore  contented  themselves  whh 
bidding  him  go  and  act  the  reformer  at  Milan^  and 
inveigh  against  those  who  would  be  better  able  to  refute 
him.  To  Milan  he  accordingly  repaired,  where  'hd 
found  a  willing  associate  in  a  priest  named  LsnAoU^ 
CSotta:  firm  in  the  soundness  and  holiness  of  their  causey 
the  two  spiritual  champions  were  neither  to  he  se^ 
duced  into  silence  by  promises,  nor  intimidated  intb 
it  by  menaces.  They  still  continued  to  inveigh  a^inst 
die  profligacy  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  oit  their 
part  were  neither  to  be  won  over  to  a-  reforma4!ion!«ff 
b^nduct  by  argument,  nor  shamed  into  it  by  iriav 
proaches.  They  might  therefore  have  gone  on  pireaohe 
ing  without  the  clergy  at  all  heeding  or  caring  what  ithojR 
said,  had  not  the  people  declared  themselves  for^ Ae 
n^formers,  protesting  that  they  said  no  more  thahrwks 
true^and  required  no  more  than  was  reasonable;  an^ 

just.-  .  •      :     .      fi-,.-, 'Q    -<o! 

'    Mattiers  ' now   became  serious:  councils -^ere  !heM| 
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the .  Holy  Father  himself  interfered,  but  perplexities 
only  increased.  Wido  and  his  clergy,  therefore,  re^ 
solved  to  adopt  the  most  effectual  means  of  ridding 
themselves  of  such  troublesome  disputants,  by  procuring 
them  to  be  put  to  death.  Cotta  was  stabbed  with  a 
weapon,  supposed  by  the  assassin  to  be  poisoned ;  but 
it  was  not  so,  and  he  afterwards  recovered  from  the 
wound.  So  far  from  being  terrified  at  what  had  happened 
tx>  his  coadjutor,  Arialdus  only  redoubled  his  zeal,  and 
actually  interrupted  a  priest  from  proceeding  to  officiate 
at  mass,  whom  he  accused  of  both  simony  and  conciH 
binage.  The  clergy  were  now  determined  upon  putting 
kim  to  death :  for  some  time,  however,  he  eluded  their 
pursuit,  having  contrived  to  escape  from  the  city ;  but 
waft  afterwards  betrayed  by  a  priest  at  Legnano,  to  whom 
he  had  discovered  himself,  and  who  delivered  him  up  t» 
the  satellites  of  the  archbishop.  By  these  he  was  con-> 
vejed  to  the  Isola  Madre,  when  his  discourses  made  such 
an  impression  even  on  those  barbarous  men,  that  they 
determined  to  spare  his  life.  The  atrocious  deed  from 
which  they  had  recoiled  was  performed  by  the  hand  of 
anvjomani  by  no  other  than  Oliva,  the  mother  of  the 
archbishop.  Determined  to  assure  herself  that  the  giveii 
otders  bad  been  complied  with,  she  proceeded  to  the 
idand^  where  she  was  informed  that  Arialdus  had  been 
put  to  death.  She  then  demanded  tha^  the  body  should 
be  produced,  and  went  herself  in  search  of  it,  when  she 
perceived  her  victim  still  alive,  seated  upon  a  fragment  of 
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rock.  Followed  by  two  priests,  she  darted  upon  Arialdud 
with  a  sharp  knife,  asking  him  if  he  was  now  disposed  to 
acknowledge  Wido  as  the  lawful  Archbishop  of  Milan? — 
No !  was  the  firm  and  intrepid  reply :  upon  which  these 
three  fiends,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  and  two  priests, 
began  their  work  of  butchery  by  cutting  off  his  ears, 
nose,  and  lips,  then  scooping  out  his  eyes,  chopping  off 
his  hands,  and  plucking  out  his  tongue,  besides  other- 
wise mutilating  the  body  in  a  most  horrible  and  infamous 
manner. 

Of  all  the  martyrdoms  upon  record,  surely  this  stands 
unparalleled  for  the  satanic  savageness  with  which  it  was 
perpetrated — perpetrated,  too,  not  by  executioners,  whose 
trade  was  torture,  but  by  a  woman  !  —  Not  by  those 
who  had  been  trained  to  bloodshed,  but  by  the  ministers 
of  the  altar !  —  Not  by  heathen,  but  by  worse  than 
heathen  priests  —  by  those  who  impiously  professed 
to  be  followers  of  Christ !  —  It  is  astonishing  that  a  deed 
of  such  hellish  atrocity  should  not  at  once  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  caused  them  to  rise  up  en 
masse  against  the  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 
Oh!  well  may  such  ages  be  termed  dark,  when  the 
darkness  of  papal  despotism,  and  of  a  church  abandoned 
to  the  grossest  errors  and  superstitions,  had  not  only  ex- 
cluded the  light  of  that  Gospel  it  professed  to  defend, 

t  that  also  of  reason,  of  humanity,  of  nature  1 
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BAVENO. CATHOLIC  FREAKS. —  DOMO  d'oSSOLA. TB* 

ROAD    OF   THE    SIMPLON. 

On  landing,  we  took  up  our  sojourn  at  Bayeno,  a  small 
town  or  rather  village,  beautifully  situated  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  lake.  While  the  romantic  charms  of  this 
site  powerfully  recommend  it  to  the  lover  of  the  pictur- 
esque, the  environs  are  no  less  interesting  to  the  geo- 
logist and  mineralogist,  on  account  of  the  quarries 
which  have  supplied  most  of  the  marble  employed  in 
building  Milan  cathedral,  and  also  furnish  a  peculiar 
species  of  red  granite,  in  which  are  found  the  crystals, 
denominated  feldspaih  de  Baveno. 

On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  stands  the 
church,  which  has  the  repute  of  being  the  most  ancient 
structure  of  its  kind  in  these  parts.  On  visiting  it,  we 
observed  several  females  upon  their  knees,  offering  up 
their  supplications  before  certain  pictures,  that  had  so 
little  pretensions  to  be  styled  by  any  latitude  of  expres- 
sion or  complaisance  of  language,  works  of  art,  that  we 
must  suppose  them  to  be  chefs^osuvre  of  sanctity ;  -r- 
more  especially  as  it  appears  to  be  an  invariable  rule  in 
such  matters,  that  all  paintings  and  images  which  are 
peculiar  objects  of  popular  veneration,  are   the  most 
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hideous  things  of  the  kind  that  are  any  where  to  be  met 
with.  If  we  might  judge  from  the  vehemence  of  their 
gestures,  and  the  extraordinary  contortions  of  their 
attitudes,  these  female  devotees  were  praying  in  good 
earnest.  Some  of  them  might  very  fairly  be  supposed 
to  be  not  figuratively,  but  literally  xorestling  with  the 
Evil  One ;  and  some  of  them  seemed  quite  a  match  for 
him  in  corporal  energy. 

But  our  attention  was  shortly  after  still  more  forcibly 
attracted  to  another  object,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  cross,  apparendy  besmeared  with  blood,  flowing 
from  the  eyes,  hands,  and  side  of  the  figure  extended 
on  it  A  more  indecent  and  disgusting  spectacle  we  had 
never  beheld  even  in  any  other  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Truly  that  must  be  a  singular  species  of  Christianity, 
which  can  require  of  its  professors  to  familiarise  them- 
selves with  such  disgusting  matter-of-fact  represent- 
ations, that  instead  of  hallowing  religion,  they  absolutely 
desecrate  it,  by  such  vile  caricatures.  Besides  this 
outrageously  tragic  spectacle,  there  was  another  as 
offensive  by  being  as  outrageously  farcical ;  viz.  two 
ludicrously  dressed  out  puppets,  intended  to  represent 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Their  finery  was  such  as  not  only 
to  shock  our  Protestant  feelings,  but  to  make  us  blu^h 
for  the  bad  taste  of  the  milliner  who  had  been  employed 
in  making  it  up ;  and  who,  I  suspect,  so  far  from  being 
a  Christian,  was  some  Jewish  dealer  in  old  clothes,  apd 
cast  off  frippery. 
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We  are  assured  that  many  of  the  extravagances  and 
absurdities  so  freely  imputed  to  Catholicism  were  only 
those  of  ignorant  ages,  and  have  now  entirely  passed 
away ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
abominably  scandalous  ceremonies  as  that  of  the  FiU 
d&m*  have  been  abolished.     That  mystery  —  although 

*  Were  there  not  incontesdble  historical  evidence  of  their  having 
not  only  existed,  but  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  we  might  unagme 

.that  such  abominable  festivals  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  that 
called  the  Fete  des  Foux  could  never  have  been  tolerated  for  a 
moment  by  any  nation  or  church  professing  even  in  the  islight^tit 
degree  to  be  Christian.  Among  the  ceremonies  of  the  Fete  d^^He, 
which,  we  are  assured,  continued  in  vogue  for  several  centuries, 
the  principal  one  consisted  in  a  procession  of  the  clergy  and  people, 

'  who  conducted  a  young  female  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  intended  to 
represent  the  Virgin — that  is,  no  other  than  her  whom  the  Catholics 
style  the  Mother  of  God  I  When  arrived  within  the  church,  the 
animal  was  placed  beside  the  high  altar,  and  high  mass  performed 
With  great  pomp,  after  which  a  burlesque  anthem  was  sung,  in  which 
both  the  priests  and  congregation  hrayed  in  chorus,  and  if  the  ass 
happened  to  join  in  with  them  it  was  considered  a  most  favourable 
omen  I 

The  Fete  des  Foux  was  still  more  scandalous  —a  flagrant  mockery 
of  all  religion  and  all  decency.  At  that,  a  fool  Bishop,  as  he  was 
styled,  and  sometimes  a  fool  Pope  was  elected,  who  was  attended 
to  church  by  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics  and  persons  of  all  ranks  dressed 
up  in  various  disguises,  and  performing  all  sorts  of  antic  tricks.  The 
clergy,  who  were  the  principal  mummers  on  this  occasion,  entered 
the  choir  dancing  and  jumping,  and  chanting  obscene  songs  I ! 
While  mass  was  performing,  the  deacons  and  sub-deacoi^  eat  sau- 

'  sages  before  the  altar,  played  at  cards  and  dice,  burnt  pieces  ;of 
leather  and  other  stinking  combustibles  instead  of  incense,  and  com- 
mitted other  pranks  of  the  like  description.     Mass  being  ended,  the 

^  iHlole  congregation  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  tuiimltudus 
rioting,  as  if  they  had  been  possessed  by  so  many  devils^  and  some 
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meemingly  well  enough  relished  in  the  good  old  times, 
when  pious  Catholics  made  no  scruple  of  convertilq; 
their  churches  into  places  of  the  grossest  buffoonery  -^ 
would  be  altogether  too  much  for  modern  notions  of 
decency,  leaving  religion  entirely  out  of  the  question. 


of  tkeni  would  proceed  so  &r  as  actually  to  strip  themselves  quite 
naked  1 1 1  Where,  we  may  well  aak,  was  the  purity  of  the  apostolie 
efeiiu*ch,  when  it  countenanced  such  satanic  festivals  as  this.  Even 
the  infamous  revolutionary  ceremony  of  the  "  Goddess  of  Reason  " 
was  a  degree  less  horrible,  for  that  insulted  religion  only  by  open 
scorn  and  defiance  (^  it;  whereas  the  Fite  det  Fou^  had  the  clergy 
lor  its  chief  actors,  and  its  in&mies  were  performed  under  the  ma^^ 
-*-<-if  so  it  can  be  termed — of  Christianity ;  not  by  an  heretical  sect* 
but  by  the  true  and  orthodox  church.  As  fiir  as  Romanism  is  nQVr 
cemed,  it  avaUs  nothing  to  urge  that  the  people  and  clergy  were  then 
alike  eqiudly  degraded,  and  sunk  into  the  ?nost  shamelul  and  grovel- 
lii^  superstition  ;  for  thb  is  nothing  else  than  undermining  at  on^ 
the  very  rock  of  papacy,  which  lays  claim  to  uninterrupted  purity 
and  infallibility  from  the  time  of  St.  Peter  through  all  succeeding 
ages.  Yet  both  must  have  been  altogeldier  in  abeyance,  at  least, 
before  such  flagitious  enormities  as  those  above  related  could  have 
been  tolerated  even  for  an  instant.  If  the  church  itself  was  so 
scandalously  depraved,  so  ignorant,  and  so  infamously  superstitious, 
bow  can  it  with  any  show  of  reason  assume  to  itself  that  it  has 
iXNUtinued  from  the  very  first  immutable  and  undefiled  ?  How  can 
k  extricate  itself  from  the  perilous  dilemma  in  which  it  is  thus 
placed  ?  By  refusing  to  abate  one  jot  of  its  pretensions,  or  admit 
the  possibility  of  its  having  been  in  ^ror,  it  stamps  its  own  cha- 
racter with  a  brand  more  ignominious  than  its  opposers  could  fix 
upon  it  by  the  most  malignant  aspersions.  If  Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  or 
my  such  champion  as  ^he,  can  triumi^antly  vindicate  it  from  the 
charge  of  the  vilest  superstition,  he  will  deserve  to  be  canonised ; 
or  rather,  his  Holiness  should  forthwith  abdicate  and  resign  to  him 
the  chair  of  6t.  Peter. 
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Nevertheless  there  are  examples  enough  at  the  preseat 
day  to  convince  us  that  Catholics  see  no  inconsisteoiogr 
in  making  piety  guilty  of  the  most  shocking  irreverendsL 
Is  it  credible  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  Don  Carlos 
should  have  promoted  the  Virgin  to  be  the  generalissimo 
of  his  forces ! !  —  that  her  standard  should  have  been 
formally  blessed  by  the  Pope  himself!  —  and  that  in  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Carlos  in  August,  1835,  he 
should  have  told  his  followers  he  presented  to  them  '^  The 
Royal  Standard  of  God's  Mother ! "  Should  he  succeed, 
he  will,  doubtless,  erect  a  church  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  militant:  —  should  he  not,  he  will  be  spared  the 
necessity  for  paying  her  so  expensive  a  compliment  on 
her  military  prowess  and  able  generalship. 

This  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  pious  Ddq 
Carlos  reminds  me  of  the  juggle  performed  by  Father 
Murphy,  during  the  Irish  rebellion,  when,  in  order  to 
inspire  hit  vagabond  followers  in  the  field  with  blind 
confidence,  and  assure  them  both  himself  and  they 
were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  heaven,  he  pre- 
t«ided  to  catch  the  bullets  whizzing  around  them  in 
his  hands,  having  previously  well  stocked  his  pockets 
with  a  supply  of  them.  Yet,  as  for  the  matter  of  that, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  a  priest,  who  can  give  absolu* 
tion  to  the  greatest  crimes,  should  find  any  difficulty  m 
catching  bullets  fired  from  muskets.  And  diig  brings 
to  my  recollection  another  anecdote  related  of  a  har* 
^ened  profligate,  whose  friends  fetched  a  priest  to  lum 
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when  he  was  dangerously  ill.  On  the  padre  urging  him 
to  make  confession,  promising  him  ample  absolution 
fyr  all  his  wickedness,  he  replied :  ^^  Had  you  the  oppor- 
umity,  father,  I  do  verily  believe  you  would  bestow 
absolution  on  Satan  himself!  Now  I  have  more  grace 
than  you  think  I  have  —  for  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage 
others  by  my  example :  and  though  I  may  be  saved,  it 
will  be  as  well  that  the  world  should  believe  that  I  am 
of  a  certainty  damned  I ! " 

Much,  very  much  has  the  Romish  church  to  answer 
for  in  strenuously  encouraging  the  vile  delusion,  that  the 
prayers  of  priests  —  not  only  sinners,  but  often  men  of 
immoral  and  profligate  lives  —  should  possess  such  om- 
nipotent efficacy  as  to  be  able  to  extort  unconditional 
pardon  from  heaven,  by  certain  forms  and  formularies, 
of  which  the  person  to  be  pardoned  is  only  the  passive 
object.  Such  a  creed  is  no  less  abhorrent  to  reason,  than 
it  is  subversive  of  all  moral  principle,  derogatory  from 
religion,  and  opposed  to  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance. It  changes  repentance,  in  fact,  into  a  mere  ex- 
t^nal  ceremony  and  form,  with  which  the  affections 
and  the  heart  are  in  no  wise  concerned. 

Of  a  piece  with  this,  is  the  doctrine  which  insists  upon 
the  efficacy  of  masses  for  the  dead :  as  if  there  could  be 
repentance  in  the  grave;  or  as  if  prayers  uttered  by  the 
living  could  at  all  influence  the  state  of  those  who  have 
already  passed  from  this  mortal  life  into  another  exist- 
«ice.     At  that  rate,  why  should  not  the  intercession  of 
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priests  be  equally  powerful,  were  it  exerted  for  Pagans 
and  Heathens  who  have  died  thousands  of  years  ago  ? 
because  he  who  died  yesterday  is  equally  beyond  die 
reach  of  all  human  prayer,  as  he  who  died  ere  the 
Saviour  came  on  earth. 

After  what  we  had  witnessed,  Baveno  appeared  to  i» 
well  to  merit  the  title  of  "  The  Superstitious,"  even  in  a 
land  which  is  the  stronghold  of  superstition.  In  this 
recluse  spot  the  evening  was  remarkably  severe,  the 
lake  smooth  as  glass,  the  moon  full-orbed  and  brilliant, 
and  our  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  sporting  of  myriads 
of  fire-flies  or  "  Lucciole." 

**  An  insect  that  when  evening  comes, 
Small  though  he  be,  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  in  soberest  livery, 
Unsheaths  its  wings,  and  through  the  wood  and  glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.'*  i. 

On  quitting  it,  we  proceeded  northwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lake,  an  agreeable  journey,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  passed  through  Vogogna  and  Villa,  which 
brought  us  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  a  small  town  of  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  hollow,  com- 
pletely enclosed  by  mountains,  which  are  partly  clothed 
with  rich  woods,  partly  bare,  steep,  and  rugged. 
Here  we  first  beheld  the  Sempione  or  Simplon  (the 
Mons  Sempronius  of  the  ancients),  a  stupendous  moun- 
tain rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
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feet,  whose  name  has  of  late  years  been  rendered 
^unUiar  to  all  Europe,  by  the  gigantic  undertaking  so 
successfully  accomplished  by  Napoleon. 

Anticipating  the  difficulties  attending  an  ascent  into 
that  upper  region,  we  provided  ourselves  with  an  extra 
number  of  horses  to  our  vehicle,  at  Domo  d'Ossola.  A 
^w  miles  beyond  that  place,  we  passed  over  a  wooden 
bridge  near  Crevola,  of  tremendous  height  (not  less  it 
is  said  than  130  feet),  resting  upon  a  single  stone  pier ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  scene  changed  altogether,  for 
we  found  that  we  had  now  passed  the  extreme  limits  of 
cultivated  land,  and  were  entering  upon  a  gloomy, 
savage,  and  apparently  most  inhospitable  wild,  in  every 
respect  the  reverse  of  that  smiling  tract  of  country  we 
had  traversed  since  leaving  Milan.  Yet  it  certainly  was 
not  characterised  by  barrenness,  but  rather  by  predomi- 
nance of  thick  wood  and  umbrage ;  and  we  were  struck 
at  seeing  such  a  number  of  walnut  trees  hereabouts,  of 
the  most  luxuriant  growth.  We  now  reached  the  first 
o[  the  galleries  or  arched  passages,  which  have  been  cut 
through  the  rock.  This  subterraneous  portal  was 
quickly  passed  through,  it  being  not  more  than  180 
fieet  in  length,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  valley  of 
Doveiria  burst  upon  our  sight,  like  one  of  those  scenes 
in  legendary  romance,  where,  after  traversing  some  se- 
pulchral cavern,  the  hero  suddenly  finds  himself  in  some 
garden  land,  fenced  out  from  the  common  world  by  im- 
passable barriers  of  rock.     Such  might  well  be  deemed 
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the  Vale  before  us,  whose  terraced  sides  on  our  right 
hand  presented  a  suc^cession  of  vineyards,  and  fields^ 
and  hamlets,  climbing  steep  above  steep ;  beyond  which 
rose  fir-clad  mountains,  so  lofty  that,  although  the  road 
itself  was  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  we  could  not  help  fancying  that  we  must  have  de-> 
scended  since  we  quited  Domo  d'Ossola.  Enchanting  as 
was  the  prospect  it  afforded  at  this  time,  when  every  thing 
bespoke  the  most  tranquil  seclusion,  this  valley  is  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  the  most  terrific  land  storms,  during 
which  the  pent  up  wind  drives  along  its  whole  extent 
with  irresistible  fury,  while  thunder,  in  most  dreadfii} 
bursts,  and  sleeted  rain  contribute  to  the  elemental 
war,  till  it  seems  as  if  the  day  of  general  doom  had 
arrived,  and  nature  was  in  its  last  struggles. 

At  the  end  of  the  valley  we  crossed  a  granite  bridge 
of  a  single  arch  ;  beyond  which  the  rocks  began  to  over* 
hang  the  road  in  a  terrific  manner,  the  huge  masses 
above  our  heads  appearing  as  if  they  must  inevitably 
descend  and  crush  us.  Their  hue  was  in  many  placed 
nearly  black,  at  least  as  seen  in  contrast  against  the 
dear  blue  sky.  Here  and  there  nooks  were  hollowed 
out  in  the  rocks  to  serve  as  places  of  shelter  in  case  of 
sudden  storm ;  yet  such  refnge  must,  I  conceive,  be  ex- 
ceedingly perilous,  as  huge  fragments  of  rock  are  fre- 
quently swept  down  from  the  heights,  and  might  so  fel& 
as  to  completely  block  up  the  entrance  of  any  of  thesi^ 
cavities,  and  thus  immure  whoever  should  have  taken 
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shelter  there,  in  a  sepulchre  from  which  no  human  aid 
oould  release  him.  Hollow,  well-shaped  tunnels  have 
also  been  bored  through  the  rock  in  some  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  conveying  away  the  torrents- 
that  at  some  seasons  rush  down  the  heights  with  terrific 
impetuosity;  and  were  it  not  for  such  precaution,  which 
allows  them  to  escape  without  restraint  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  below,  they  alone  would,  at  those  times,  render  the 
road  quite  impassable.  The  walls  of  this  ravine  —  for 
so  its  sides  may  well  be  termed — might  be  taken  for  the 
ruins  of  some  mighty  fortress  palace,  not  indeed  the 
fabric  of  human  hands,  but  of  giants  and  Titans,  who  had 
here  reared  their  Cyclopean  masonry  as  their  strong-hold 
against  the  armaments  and  artillery  of  heaven.  Now^ 
they  shoot  aloft  in  towers  of  immeasurable  height,  then 
sweep  along  in  extended  unbroken  ramparts  of  most 
awful  dimensions.  All  is  stupendous  —  upon  a  scale 
wUch  renders  it  impossible  for  even  the  ablest  pencil 
to  do  more  than  convey  a  notion  of  them ;  since  no 
r^resentation,  however  faithful  it  may  be  in  all  its 
particulars,  can  impress  the  mind  like  the  objects  them- 
selves. In  such  cases  painting  can  give  us  no  more, 
than  relative  grandeur ;  no  other  mode  has  it  whereby 
to  enlarge  the  features  of  the  scene,  than  by  dmiinidbing 
the  figures  introduced  into  it ;  which  in  fact  amount  to, 
little,  if  any  thing  more  than  what  may  be  expressed  by 
words  or  numerals  —  that  is,  as  far  as  size  is  at  all, 
concerned.  '■■■ 
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Amid  these  sublinoie  scenes  of  nature,  the  mind  is  at 
once  awed  and  elevated :  while  standing,  as  it  were,  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  eternity,  we  feel  how  trivial, 
how  paltry,  how  brief  are  all  objects — the  cravings  and 
the  ambitions  of  artificial  life :  we  can  then  best  appre- 
ciate the  nobleness  of  human  existence,  and  the  high 
privilege  of  being  able  to  commune  with  that  unseen 
Power  whose  hand  hath  here  impressed  itself  no  less 
plainly  than  awfully  and  mysteriously.  Here  it  is  that, 
if  at  all  open  to  any  such  emotions,  or  gifted  with  the 
slightest  sensibility  above  that  of  a  mere  animal,  the 
mind  is  filled  with  contemplations  that  lift  it  above  all 
mundane  cares  and  joys,  and  cause  it  almost  to  wonder 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  moved  by  such  "low- 
thoughted"  trifles.* 

The  second  gallery  or  excavation,  called  that  of 
Iselle,  brought  us  to  an  inn,  and  the  spruce  cottage  of  a 
douanier,  where  our  passports  were  examined;  and 
after  procuring  fresh  horses,  we  continued  our  route* 
Along  the  river  we  perceived  vast  sheet?*  of  snow,  and 
in  one  place  a  huge  indurated  mass  of  it  hollowed  into 
an  arched  tunnel,  through  which  the  water  made  its  way. 
The  road  became  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  in  many 
pjiaces  quite  frightful,  owing  to  its  running  along  a  mere 

*  This,  and  many  subsequent  parts  of  the  same  tract,  reminded 
me  very  forcibly  of  that  wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites 
journeyed  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Most  High,  on  their  return  out  of  Egypt. 
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Mg^  with  a  precipice  beneath.     It  is  strai^  ^Aat'-ii^ 
8ttch]|iftit^  no  parapet  should  have  been  erected '  fin*  fM 
stfety  of  trareUera  and  vehicles,  more  especially  aB'% 
could  be  done  at  the  tn^re  cost  of  labour,  the  mat^riiM 
fbr  such  purpose  being  abundantly  supplied  on  lii6  sp^t* 
by  the  hand  of  nature.     Erery  step  we  advanced)  A^' 
sbene  became  more  savage  and  more  solitary;  nor  oim^, 
we  perceive  any  outlet  before  us,  the  termination  of  oni^ 
path  being  apparently  quite  blocked  up  by  the  inlitMHSM^ 
rock  in  front  of  us.     Two  torrents  had  here  gurfied 
forth  with  such  violence  as  to  beat  down  tlieir  weQ^ 
liiouths  or  orifices  above  described,  which  were  strewed 
dbont,  and  encumbered  the  road  with  rubbish,  a6  as  l»i 
nender  it  difficult  for  the  carriage  to  pass.     We  sair 
several  very  large  fir  trees,  which  after  being  felled  had^ 
been  hurled  down  the  precipices ;  and  further  observed 
that  a  sort  of  hanging  scafibld,  of  singular  oonstruptioiv: 
was  erected  on  many  of  the  crags  where  firs  gtew^  fati 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  workmen  to  fell  iho-  tredSri 
aiul  let  them  launch  down  immediately  —  an  o^ratioDB 
that  ^appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of  extreme  peril  andb 
bazard,  the  men  being  almost  suspended  in  the  air,:atiia^ 
height  that  made  us  quite  dizzy,  even  to  contemplate  ;it«: 
V  We    now  arrived  at  another  caverned  gall^xy  of; 
greater    extent    than    those  we  had  hitherto  pa^fi^^. 
through,  on  which  account  its  sides  are  perforata  ,{^< 
ilitenralsy  With  apertures  in  order  to  admit  lig^l;;.  yi^ 
such  light  renders  it  doubly  sombre  and  gloomy  to.  .th^ 
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eye.  However,  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much  as  it  would 
have  done  had  we  not  seen  the  Grotto  of  Posilippo» 
which  is  upon  a  larger  scale;  still  less  can  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  prodigious  subterraneous  galleries 
excavated  out  of  the  rock  at  Gibraltar,  which  form 
impregnable  under-ground  batteries  —  although  at  a 
great  height  above  the  water  —  whence  destruction  may 
be  poured  down  upon  an  enemy,  as  if  from  some 
invisible  hand. 

On  our  emerging  from  this  cavern,  a  new  wUdemess 
lay  before  us,  more  bleak  and  savage  than:  any  part  of  the 
track  we  had  hitherto  traversed.  It  seemed  quite  cut  off 
from  aU  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  if  placed  beyond  it» 
confines ;  and  yet  it  was  here  that  we  in  fact  commenced 
the  real  ascent  we  liad  to  surmount.  The  hour  of  the 
day,  too,  conspired  to  lend  additional  horror  to  the 
scene,  for  dusk  came  on  apace ;  and  a  short  while  after 
the  clouds  above  our  heads  began  to  discharge  them- 
selves in  torrents,  accompanied  with  prolonged  reverber- 
ations of  thunder ;  while  those  in  the  abysses  beneath 
us  rolled  in  surges  of  vapour,  like  an  agitated  sea,  upoii 
which  every  now  and  then  flashed  gleaming  streaks  of 
lightning.  In  itself  the  spectacle  was  truly  sublime ; 
but  our  attention  was  frequently  diverted  from  it  by 
aj^rehensions  for  our  personal  safety,  the  wind  being  at 
intervals  so  very  furious  that  we  hardly  expected,  any 
thing  less  than  that  the  carriage  would  be  precipitated 
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headlong  down  the  steeps;  It  was,  therefore,  a  moet* 
joyful  sound  to  us  when  our  driver  announced  that  we 
had  reached  the  village  of  ^mplon* 

After  such  a  long  and  toilsome  day's  journey,  we 
should  have  been  glad  of  almost  any  retreat  for  the 
night,  and  in  tempestuous  weather  like  this  a  mere 
shelter  from  the  elements  would  have  been  hailed  with 
welcome ;  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  guess  how  great  was 
our  satisfaction  when  we  found  ourselves  beneath  the 
roof  of  a  far  more  comfortable  inn  than  we  anticipated 
meeting  with  in  so  lonely  a  village  as  Simplon.  If,  too» 
we  were  well  pleased  with  our  quarters,  we  were  not 
less  so  with  our  hostess,  Madame  Gilie,  who,  although 
in  no  respects  a  chicken  —  neither  as  to  years  nor  to* 
person  —  had  a  gentle  courtesy  in  her  manners  that  is 
not  always  found  in  fairer  and  more  delicately  moulded 
creatures  of  her  sex. 

"  Genteel  " —  in  one  of  the  colloquial  meanings  of  that 
remarkably  ambiguous  epithet — she  could  hardly  be 
called,  since  in  portliness  she  might  have  vied  with  any 
Wapping  landlady;  so  that  if  bulk  be  a  certain  index  of 
want  of  refinement,  we  ought  to  have  been  strongly  pre- 
possessed against  her  at  first  sight.  Madame's  gentility 
was  assuredly  not  of  that  order  which  depends  upoa 
tenuity  of  waist,  and  for  the  sake  of  insuring  which  so 
many  girls  in  England  compress  themselves  till  they 
resenable  insects  more  than  human  creatures,   or  else 
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like  80  many  moving  hour-glasses  flit  before  our  eyesi 
the  well-dressed  memento^moris  of  the  drawing-room. 

Were  there  such  a  science  in  the  world  as  Somatoffnamy^ 
its  expounders  would  doubtless  be  perplexed  to  account 
for  such  an  anomaly  as  that  so  gentle  and  feminine  a 
spirit  should  be  lodged  in  so  masculine  a  form,  while 
that  of  a  fury  or  a  tigress  has  before  now  been  met 
with  beneath  the  semblance  of  a  grace  or  a  sylph.  Had 
Madame  Gilie  shown  us  no  more  than  hospitable 
attention  and  civility,  we  should  have  been  grateful, 
though  not  surprised;  but  there  was  a  most  engaging 
air  of  polished  good-breeding  in  her  manners  that  lent 
an  additional  charm  to  all  she  said  or  did.  Happy 
would  it  be,  thought  I,  if  some  of  the  coarse-minded 
vulgarians  who  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  what  is 
styled,  par  excellence^  the  fashionable  world*,  would  con* 

*  Absurd,  ridiculous,  and  extravagant  as  the  fashionable  world 
itself  for  the  most  part  is,  there  is  a  section  of  society  still  more 
absurd,  and  withal  supremely  contemptible ;  namely,  that  which  con- 
sists of  its  apes — people  who,  without  the  slightest  pretensions  ot 
any  kind  to  be  admitted  into  it,  counterfeit  only  its  palpable  follies 
in  the  most  bungling  way,  and  without  preserving  any  of  their 
redeeming  eclat  and  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  caricaturing  what  in 
itself  is  high-flown  folly,  till  it  becomes  in  them  merely  ludicrous. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  the  fashion  of  such  people  to  talk  of 
people  of  fashion  and  fashionable  doings  ''  as  familiarly  as  girls  do 
of  puppies,'*  little  reckoning  all  the  while  that  they  thereby  cut  no 
better  figure  than  the  gentry  of  the  second  table.  And  to  this 
despicable  sneaking  mania  many  of  them  sacrifice  independence, 
respectability,  comfort ;  finding  that  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
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descend  to  take  a  few  lessons  of  true  politeness  froiii 
*^  mine  hostess  "  of  the  Simplon  I — la  courtoisie,  on  va-t* 
elle  se  nicher ! 


hi^  road  to  feshion  leads  them  only  to  an  acquaintance  with  royalty, 
Iheir  career  terminating  in  their  taking  lodgings  within  the  King's 
Bench  I 
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CHAP.  III. 

ftOUTE  ACROSS  THE   SIMPLON. APPROACH  TO  SWITZER* 

•      LAND. BRIEO. TURTMANN. SION. COSTUME 

OF   THE   PEASANTRY. GoItRE. 

Although  so  conspicuous  in  name,  and  of  such  import* 
ance  as  a  halting  place  to  those  who  traverse  this  lofty 
desert,  the  village  of  Simplon  itself  offers  nothing  that 
calls  for  particular  remark.  On  departing  from  it  the 
following  morning,  we  still  continued  to  ascend,  and 
had  to  proceed  some  distance  further  before  we  gained 
the  highest  point  in  our  route.  On  looking  back  to 
take  a  farewell  glance  at  the  hospitable  Simplon,  we 
found  it  quite  concealed  from  view  by  the  thick  vapours 
which  floated  around,  causing  the  loftier  mountain 
peaks  to  appear  like  so  many  islands  emerging  from  a 
sea  of  clouds.  We  were  not,  however,  a  little  asto- 
nished at  perceiving  many  fields  —  meadows  would 
hardly  be  a  suitable  name  in  such  a  situation  —  of  rich 
grass,  at  an  elevation  where  one  would  imagine  all  must 
be  barrenness,  and  vegetation  entirely  destroyed.  Never- 
theless we  did  not  see  a  single  animal  of  any  kind  in  these 
pasture  lands ;  nor  had  we,  in  fact,  beheld  either  cattle 
or  sheep  grazing  anywhere,  since  we  left  Domo  d'Ossola, 
As  little  appearance  was  there  here  of  human  habitation^ 
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save  DOW  and  then  a  solitary  hut,  whose  inmates^  if  it 
had  any)  must  have  been  almost  as  much  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  were  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his 
man  Friday^  in  their  desert  island.  We  passed,  how- 
ever, one  building,  which  is  occupied  by  a  little  com- 
munity of  charitable  monks,  who  devote  themselves  to 
o£Ece3  of  benevolence  and  hospitality  towards  such  wan- 
derers as  may  be  overtaken  by  storm,  or  seek  food  and 
shelter  for  the  night.  Besides  this,  there  is  further  on 
a  very  extensive  hoq^ice^  three  stories  in  height,  which 
was  erected  by  Napoleon  as  a  station  for  travellers. 

At  length,  after  three  hours'  travelling,  we  reached  the 
greatest  altitude  of  the  road,  which  is  6590  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  only  somewhat  less  than  200  feet 
lower  than  that  of  Mount  Cenis.  We  now  began  to 
descend,  and  as  we  proceeded,  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  devastations  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  avalanches  and  torrents.  Lofty  pines,  that  had  been 
the  growth  of  centuries,  had  been  uprooted  and  scattered 
about  like  so  many  reeds;  and  huge  masses  of  a  splin- 
tered rock  had  been  hurled  down,  leaving  yawning 
fissures  and  cavities  behind  them.  The  parapet  walls 
which  were  erected  in  some  places  were  likewise  so 
severely  shattered  as  to  threaten  to  &11  and  crush  the  tra-^ 
veller.  The  valley  of  the  Saltine,  choked  up  with  pines^ 
and  larches,  seemed  to  be  exactly  the  scene  a  melo- 
dramatist  or  novelist  would  choose  for  that  of  some 
tragic  adventure ;   and  we  afterwards  arrived  at  a  spot 
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wkich  we  were  told  had  been  greatly  infested  by  rob- 
bers, bandits,  assassins,  and  other  interesting  gentry  of 
that  stamp,  who  gave  those  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to 
&11  in  their  way  a  tolerable  taste  of  the  romantic,  until 
that  proverbially  slow-paced  personage.  Justice,  thoiight 
it  was  time  to  interfere  in  good  earnest,  and  not  suffer 
^^  well  known"  characters  of  that  description  to  carry  on 
their  trade  any  longer  with  impunity.  Many  of  them 
were  accordingly  compelled,  by  way  of  a  finale  to  their 
exploits,  to  turn  rope-dancers  —  that  is,  dancers,  not 
upon  the  tight  rope,  h\xt Jrom  it,  the  rope  being  so  tight 
as  to  occasion  a  stoppage  of  their  breath,  and  thereby 
effectually  put  a  full  stop  to  their  career.  Several  of 
these  gallants  obtained  a  post-mortem  exaltation  to 
higher  posts  than  they  had  ever  occupied  during  their 
*^  brave ''  lives,  their  carcasses  being  a£Bxed  to  high  poles^ 
there  to  remain  by  way  of  admiration  to  those  greatly 
aspiring  spirits,  who  look  upon  robbery  and  murder  as 
more  genteel  and  heroic  than  digging  or  ploughing. 
In  itself,  such  admonition  may  not  be  particularly  sen- 
timental, but  it  has,  at  least,  had  the  merit  of  proving 
e£B[cacious  —  infinitely  more  so,  I  apprehend,  than  the 
hocus-pocus  reformations  on  the  stage,  where,  after  a 
few  flourishing  speeches  and  pathetic  attitudes,  a  fero- 
cious villain  is  all  at  once  converted  into  the  penitential 
mood,  and  if  not  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  some  fair 
damsel,  still  more  silly  than  fair,  is  doomed  to  no  other 
punishment  than  that  of  watching  the  drop  of  the  curtain 

D  4 
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with  bis  eyes  upturned  in  the  most  edifying  manner-— 
sending  the  audience  home  with  their  notions  of  mo« 
rality — should  they  happen  to  have  any  at  all — addled 
after  the  strangest  &shion  imaginable. 

Leaving  this  once  perilous  spot  behind  us,  we  foimd 
that  we  were  fast  approaching  the  Swiss  territory  — 
Switzerland,  once  invested  to  the  imagination  with  all 
the  ideal  beauties  of  ignorance,  but  of  late  years  more 
femiliar  to  English  travellers  and  readers  than  either 
North  Wales,  or  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland.  There  ia 
hardly  a  scene  of  any  note  in  it  that  has  not  been  be- 
rhymed and  be-sketched  times  innumerable  —  praised 
and  prettified,  till  its  sublimities  have  been  hackneyed 
into  the  veriest  common-place. 

Had  we  been  at  all  superstitious  in  regard  to  omens^ 
we  should  have  augured  most  favourably  of  our  touching 
upon  Swiss  ground ;  for  the  sun,  which  had  till  then  been 
obscured  by  clouds,  shone  forth  most  brilliantly,  as  if 
to  welcome  us  to  the  vales  and  mountains  of  Helvetia. 
A  brighter  day  suddenly  burst  upon  us,  showing  forth, 
in  the  loveliest  array  possible,  the  varied  tract  of  land-* 
scape  that  lay  expanded  before  and  beneath  us,  where 
smiling— an  Italian  would  call  them  laughing-— pastures 
and  villages,  intermingled  with  golden  crops  just  ready 
for  the  sickle,  adorned  the  whole  extent  of  valley :  nor 
did  they  smile  the  less  because  that  mountains  frowned 
grimly  upon  them  on  each  side,  stretched  out  in  long 
perspective. 
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-  FaciUs  descensus'^onr  descent  into  this  pasft6ral' 
valley  was  quite  rapid*  enough  to  keep  pace  with  tmr' 
impati^ice,  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  stood  at  '^tem* 
perate,"  we  being  in  no  particular  hurry  to  despatch  tfid 
beauties  we  could  willingly  have  banqueted  upon  at 
leisure.  However  time  would  not  permit  such  pro-- 
tracted  epicurism ;  therefore  we  drove  on  till  we  arrived 
at  the  town  bearing  the  not  particularly  romantic**' 
sounding  name  of  Brieg,  a  place  containing  about 
17,000  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  building  is 
the  Jesuit  seminary,  which  reminded  me  not  a  littte 
of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  it  having  towers  covered  by 
a.  kind  of  bulbous  domes,  but  formed  merely  of  tin,  and 
consequently  making  rather  a  paltry,  though  sufficiently 
glaring,  appearance.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  timber^ 
upon  foundations  of  stone  that  rise  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground ;  whenever,  therefore,  a  fire  happens  t6 
break  out,  the  consequence  must  be  nearly  as  serious  sis 
at  Constantinople.  We  were  not  displeased,  however,  at 
stepping  again  upon  floors  of  wood,  which  seemed  qtiit^ 
a  luxury  after  the  tile,  brick,  and  stucco  pavements  we 
had  endured  in  Italy.  The  carriages  used  here  are  of 
the  most  primitive  fashion  imaginable,  ugly  and  clumsy 

•  We  proceeded  at  what  Mrs.  Butler  terms  **  a  dierry-bonnc^' 
pace,"  although  what  precise  pace  that  maybe  is  difficult  to  be 
guessed.  Perhaps  it  may  mean  the  pace  with  which  ladies  occasion- 
ally gulp  down  cherry-bounce,  or  the  pace  their  tongues  wag  at 
after  they  have  so  refreshed  themselves. 
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in  the  extreme ;  still  they  are  in  character  with  the 
people  theniBelves,  who  are  a  homely  race,  endued  with 
antediluvian  simplicity  of  manners,  yet  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  pertness,  conceit,  and  consequential  airs 
which  result  from  wealth  and  refinement— -or  what  is 
generally  so  called. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  Brieg  must  be  an 
excessively  dull  and  stupid  place  for  those  to  whom  tran- 
quillity brings  only  the  blue  devils  and  ennui ;  on  which 
account  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants  are  likely  to  re- 
main imcontaminated  for  some  time  to  come»  there  being 
little  danger  of  their  peacefiil  retreat  being  invaded  by 
an  English  colony  of  settlers,  or  by  any  of  those  fashion- 
able hordes  who  sojourn  at  the  various  brunnen  and  baths 
of  Germany,  carrying  along  with  them  all  the  feverish 
fancies  and  vagaries  of  dissipation  into  scenes  that  are 
tainted  by  and  made  the  rendezvous  of  gamblers  and 
adventurers,  and  the  dupes  who  suffer  themselves  to 
become  the  prey  of  such  associates. 

Between  this  place  and  Sion,  our  course  lay  through 
an  agreeable  vale  of  country,  both  fertile  in  itself  and 
well  cultivated  by  human  industry.  We  perceived 
many  detached  houses,  some  of  them  very  pleasantly 
isituated  in  rural  nooks,  and  most  of  them  apparently 
the  abodes  of  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances;  yet 
all  of  most  uncouth  and  bizarre  architecture,  with 
huge  overhanging  roofs,  and  their  sides  encumbered 
with  external  galleries  and  staircase^  that  cause  them 
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to  appear  no  less  gimcrack  in  their  construction  than 
dismal  and  heavy.  I  have  since  learned  that  some 
virtuosi  liave  actually  imported  this  most  detestable 
style  of  building  —  if  what  is  so  clumsy  and  bungling 
can  be  called  a  style  —  into  England,  and  that  more 
than  one  Swiss  cottage  has  been  erected  in  situations 
where  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  remind  one  of  Swit- 
zerland. I  almost  wonder  that  some  of  our  ultra  lovers 
of  the  picturesque  should  not,  ere  now,  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  their  houses  look  like  bams  and 
stables  —  it  would  be  so  pretty,  so  surprising,  especially 
were  they  to  adopt  Mr.  Theodore  Hook's  exceedingly 
proper  notion  of  introducing  a  cow,  putting  it  into  a 
recess  at  the  end  of  a  drawing-room ;  or  as,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  the  drawing-room  need  only  be  divided  off 
from  the  cow-house  by  lattice-work,  and  the  stable  from 
the  dining  room  in  the  same  way ;  which,  I  should  take 
it,  would  be  found  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  "  peregrine  ^ 
taste,  and  recommend  itself  to  the  &shionable  world  by 
its  recherche  extravagance. 

As  we  advanced,  we  found  that  many  fields  were  laid 
completely  under  water  by  the  Rhone,  which,  owing 
to  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow,  had  inundated  its 
banks  for  a  great  extent,  and  nearly  cut  off  our  road. 
The  scene  around  us  answered  completely  to  the  words  of 
Rousseau:  ^^  Un  melange  etonnant  de  la  nature  sauvage 
et  de  la  nature  cultivee.  ^Au  levant  les  fieurs  duprin- 
tems  —  au  midi  les  fruits  de  I'automne:  —  tons  les  climats 
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dans  le  meme  lieu,  toutes  les  saisons  dans  le  m^ine 
instant.  '*  While  winter  —  or  at  least  its  snows  —  reigned 
above^  the  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains  were  laid 
out  in  narrow  slips  of  vineyard  and  garden,  and  widi 
patches  of  com  growing  here  and  there,  some  of  them 
ao  small  as  to  look  as  if  rather  introduced  for  ornament 
alone^  than  for  the  produce  they  could  afford:  they 
might  without  much  disparagement  have  been  compared 
to  so  many  cockney  window  gardens  of  mignonette  — - 
which  have,  by  the  by,  before  now,  been  complimented 
by  being  made  the  subject  of  gentle  sentimentalings^ 
and  copiously  besprinkled  with  the  milk  and  water  of 
namby-pamby. 

Having  halted  for  the  night  at  Turtmann,  a  small 
village  under  the  mountains  of  Haruch,  where  there 
was  a  cascade  immediately  at  the  back  of  our  inn,  we 
ireached  Sion  early  the  next  day,  but  not  without  first 
encountering  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  road  having 
greatly  suffered  in  many  parts  from  the  fury  of  the  tor- 
rents, which  had  dislocated  masses  gf  rock,  and  formed 
huge  cavities  in  several  places.  The  aspect  of  Sion  or 
Sitten  (the  Sedunum  of  the  Romans  and  the  capital 
of  the  Valais)  is  eminently  picturesque,  —  to  make 
use  of  a  French  expression,  quite  fait  a  peindre,  a  con- 
"siderable  part  of  it  being  perched  up  in  the  air  on  the 
detached  peaks  of  two  insulated  rocks  that  rise  pre- 
cipitously from  the  valley  ;  so  that  it  appears  rather  as 
if  intended  to  form  a  striking  object  in  the  landscape, 
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than  to  be  adopted  as  a  place  of  residence  for  a  consider- 
able population.    These  two  peaks,  and  a  third  attached 
to  one  of  the  rocks,  were  originally  selected  as  very  suit- 
able situations  for  castles,  which,  according  to  looal  tradi- 
tion, were  erected  by  three  brothers  as  fortresses,  from 
whence  they  could  awe  the  country  around,  and  carry 
on  their  predatory  attacks  with  impunity;  for  the  chief- 
tains of  those  good  old  times,  to  whom  many  are  now 
80  proud  in  being  able  to  trace  back  their  lineage  on  the 
fidth  of  musty  records,  were  seldom  better  than  lawless 
marauders  and  freebooters,  who  lived  by  plunder.    One  of 
these  castles  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  bishops, 
equally  predatory  and  military  in    their  propensities, 
though,  doubtless,  all  their  achievements  were  intended 
for  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  church ;  and  it  may 
charitably  be  supposed  they  took  care  that  masses  should 
be  said  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  so  unhappy,  or 
else  so  happy,  as  to  fall  beneath  their  pious  swords.    One 
of  these  belligerent  sons  of  the  church,  named  Matthew 
Skimmir,    appears  to  have  particularly    distinguished 
faimsdf  as  a  good  skirmisher,   in  which  character  he 
doubtless  not  only  skimmed,  but  likewise  skinned  —  at 
least  fleeced  a  good  many  folks  in  his  time,  granting 
himself  plenary  indulgence  for  an  amusement  which, 
after  all,  tie  might  not  consider  to  be  in  any  wise  dero^ 
gatory  to  the  cloth. 
.  Aft  may  well  be  supposed,  the  view  from  these  emi- 
nences is  no  less  delightful  than  the  prospect  of  the  city 
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itself  is  romantic;  yet  it  is  one  of  those  which  baffles  the 
art  of  the  painter,  because  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the 
same  time  immediately  doum  upon  the  jbuildings  beneath 
the  spectator,  and  Jbrward^  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
extent  of  landscape  and  mountain  back-ground.  On 
looking  up  the  valley,  the  eye  takes  in  all  the  windings 
of  the  river,  which  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

Happening  to  be  here  on  a  market  day,  we  had  a  very 
good  opportunity  of  observing  the  various  costumes  of 
the  peasantry,  who   resort  to  Sion  in  great  numbers 
from  the  whole  district  around.     The  men  were,  for  th^ 
most  part,    queer-looking  figures,  both  in  attire  and 
person,  and  with  nothing  whatever  of  the  poetical  in 
either.     On  the  contrary,  the  dress  of  many  of  them 
seemed  to  have  been  compiled  from  some  theatrical 
wardrobe,  their  habiliments  being  of  that  quaint,  ouire 
cast,  in  which  our  Tony  Lumphins  and  such  characters 
display  themselves  on  the  stage^  out  of  compliment  to 
the  taste  of  the  galleries,  rather  than  in  conformity  with 
reality :  lanky  pig-tails  tied  up  with  white  tap^  little 
cocked  hats  pinched  up  in  the  oddest  manner,  coats 
that  would  have   thrown  Brummell  into   convulsions, 
breeches  that  might  well  be  termed  indescribables  for 
the  taste   they  displayed,    and  shoes  quite  amorphma^ 
were  to  be  seen  in  abundance.     The  hats  and  shoes 
were  some  of  them  nearly  green  with  age,  and  appeared 
to  have  served  many  generations.     Some  of  the  mcai'A 
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feces,  too,  looked  almost  as  if  they  had  been  family 
heir-looms,  having  the  genuine  stamp  of  antiquity  upon 
them,  for  they  were  as  wrinkled  as  the  kernel  of  a  wal-" 
hut.  The  women,  even  those  whose  dancing  days  had 
long  since  been  over,  were  treated  more  indulgently 
by  nature,  for  they  still  retained  much  of  that  clearness 
and  freshness  of  complexion  which  adorned  their  juniors; 
these  latter  had  something  of  coquettishness  about 
their  dress,  although  it  was  not  in  the  very  best  taste : 
their  little  black  hats,  especially,  looked  very  grotesque 
in  our  eyes.  However,  the  deportment  of  all  might 
have  shamed  better-dressed  folks ;  for  more  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  of  feeling,  rather  rendered  all  the  more 
striking  than  subdued  by  the  affectation  of  fashionable 
manners,  are  frequently  exhibited,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
in  England,  even  by  those  classes  of  society  which  come 
under  the  denomination  of  respectable^  although  many 
of  those  who  claim  it  are  enough  to  bring  the  term  itself 
into  odium  and  disrepute.  Though,  as  strangers,  we 
received  many  obeisances  and  salutations,  we  were  not 
annoyed  by  any  of  that  impudent  staring  to  which  per* 
sons  at  all  remarkable  in  dress  would  be  subjected  in 
this  country,  where  they  would  be  pointed  and  gaped  at 
as  if  they  had  dropped  from  the  clouds ;  and  that,  not 
only  in  out-otthe-way  country  places,  where  a  stranger 
is  a  phenomenon  hardly  witnessed  once  in  a  lifetime, 
but  even  in  large  towns.  We  must,  therefore,  allow 
either  that  there  is  an  innate  sense  of  good  breeding 
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and  propriety  among  the  lower  people  of  Switzertan% 
or  that  those  of  onr  own  country,  including  a  great 
|m>portioti  of  those  classing  themselves  among  the  afbr^^ 
said  respectables,   are  lamentably  behindhand  in  i^e 
commonest  externals  of  decorum. 
'   One  thing  which  was  far  from  pleasurable,  vrdk  uf 
observe  that  so  many  of  the  peasantry  were  more  erf' few 
afflicted  with  goitre  —  a  deformity  they  did  hot  e^nm 
attempt  in   any  degree  to  conceal,  their  throats  being 
quite  exposed  to  view.     Although  many  caus^  t^a^e 
b^en  assigned  for  this  malady,  the  true  one  hak  h^^S^ 
yet  been  exactly  ascertained.     While  some  attrifeiite  *it 
chiefly  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  whkh  constsis 
more  or  less  of  melted  snow,  others  impute  it  to  fogs 
and  vapours  and  the  stagnation  of  the  air  mi^  &£ 
valleys.     Othersi,  again,  pretend  that  it  is  occasion<6d  en- 
tirely  by  the  muscles  of  the  throat  being  over-straihea 
in  carrying  heavy  loads  upon  the  head;  but  this'is^a 
very  extravagant  notion,  for,  at  that  rate,  goitre  ought 
to  prevail  among  the   Welsh  women  in  London,  'wno 
cimry  in    that  manner   baskets  so  heavily  laden'  with 
vegetables  that  one  of  them  would  be  a  stoiit  burdra 
for  a  jackass.      In  all  probability,  climate  arid  biev^ 
tsagb  together  have  more  to  do  with  this  disease  than 
any  tiling  else  has. 

•  Females  more  especially  are  subject  to  this  malady' 
ahd  the  disfigurement  it  occasions.  It  is  also  remarked 
that'  childiren  bom  of  parents   who    have   goitre,    8re 
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liable  to  be  similarly  affected,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  were  it  occasioned,  mechanically,  by  over-pressure 
or  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat.  It  is  said 
that  small  stones  have  sometimes  been  extracted  from 
such  tumours,  yet  little  credit,  I  should  imagine^  ought 
to  be  given  to  such  tales.  With  respect  to  remedies, 
again,  the  use  of  coffee,  has  been  reported  to  have 
been  found  serviceable ;  and  if  such  really  be  the  ease^ 
it  is,^  no  doubt,  because  the  injurious  quality  of  the 
water  is  corrected  by  boiling.  Like  other  diseases,  this 
varies  in  degree  in  different  individuals ;  for  while  some 
are  but  slightly  affected,  others  are  rendered  positively 
hideous  objects  by  it;  and  in  this  latter  stage,  it  seems 
also  to  influence  the  mind,  reducing  its  victims  to  the 
condition  of  mere  idiots.  These  unfortunate  creatures 
are,  generally,  otherwise  greatly  deformed  in  body, 
^nd  their  countenances  exhibit  early  in  life  all  the 
marks  of  old  age,  the  more  repulsive  because  unnatu* 
ral— the  effect,  not  of  senility  and  gradual  bodily  decay^^ 
but  of  disease.  In  some,  the  tumour  is  so  great  as  not- 
only  to  render  them  hideous,  but  that  it  must  be,  I 
apprehend,  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance^  if  not  of 
pain,  both  from  its  size  and  weight. 

As  we  advanced  from  Sion,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people  improved :  every  thing  bespoke 
industry  and  its  effects.  An  air  of  cheerfulness  afid 
comfort  were  almost  every  where  to  be  perceived,  that 
might  justify  the  envy  of  Merry  Old  England  itself-— 

VOL.  II.  E 
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which  name»  by  the  by>  is  not  the  most  appropriate 
imaginable  for  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  devoted, 
ahnost  exclusively,  to  the  two  absorbing  passions  of  po- 
litics and  money-getting  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  sulky 
airs  of  that  trumpery  gentility  which  infects  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  middling  classes,  who,  amidst  all  their 
vaunted  comforts,  willingly  sacrifice  real  enjoyment  to 
ridiculous  parade  and  an  affectation  of  refinement  that 
renders  them  miserable  at  home  and  contemptible 
abroad.  —  Dixi ! 
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MARTIGNY. FALL      OF      THE       PISSEVACHE. BEX. 

RHAPSODY    ON    CATHOLICISM. LAKE    OF   GENEVA. 

Martigny,  our  next  stage,  has  been  rendered  memor- 
able by  a  calamitous  event  which  happened  some  years 
back,  and  which  demolished  a  considerable  part  of  the 
town —  I  allude  to  the  terrible  inundation,  or  rather 
irruption,  of  a  lake  on  some  of  the  mountains  encircling 
the  place;  which,  \^ithout  any  previous  intimation, 
suddenly  poured  down  its  waters  with  resistless  im- 
petuosity, sweeping  dWay  all  before  it,  the  terror-stnick 
inhabitants  knowittg  ilot  whither  to  flee  for  safety. 
l)readful  tras  the  loss  both  of  lives  and  property  occa- 
sioned by  this  extraofdinary  occurrence,  which  m  an 
instant,  as  it  were,  converted  one  of  the  most  sequesteri&d 
rural  towns  imaginable  into  a  scene  df  utter  distress 
and  desolation.  A  similar  accident  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  sixteenth  cetttory ;  and,  indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  country,  so  far  from  being 
astonished  at  such  a  circumstance,  we  ought  rather  to 
wonder  that  similar  disasters  are  not  much  more 
frequent  Whenever  the  snows  upon  the  mountains, 
where  they  have  been  accumulatiilg  during  a  succession 
of  years,  happen  to  be  thaWed  more  than  usual  by  a 
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protracted  summer,  the  water  rushes  down  in  foaming 
torrents,  whose  beds  frequently  unite,  and  then  the 
resistless  element  sweeps  on  with  accelerated  forc^  in 
tremendous  volumes.  Should  their  course  be  impeded^ 
so  that  they  can  find  no  outlet,  they  spread  themselves 
out  into  a  reservoir,  where,  should  the  thaw  cease;,  they 
settle  and  subside  gradually,  or  else  form  a  lake ;  but 
should  the  snow  go  on  melting,  they  must  continue  to 
rbe,  until  they  either  overflow  the  natural  mounds  of 
the  hollow  where  they  lodge,  or  else  suddenly  burst 
through  them,  and  discharge  themselves  upon  the  lower 
grounds. 

About  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  Martigny,  we  come 
to  the  celebrated  cascade  distinguished  by  the  v^;;^ 
unpoetical,  not  to  say  offensive  and  vnmentiimdUe  naxoe 
of  Pissevachef  a  column  which  falls  quite  vertically  from 
a  height  of  upwards  of  100  feet,  and  appean;  to  burst 
fi:om  beneath  the  overarching  rock.  We  were  lucky  in 
happening  to  visit  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun  striking  upon  it  produces  singularly  beautiful 
irides: 

**  Glorious  as  heaven's  own  bow 
With  its  dies  of  varied  glow, 
"When  to  the  patriarch  of  old 
That  heaven's  wrath  was  past,  it  told." 

Although  it  might  savour  of  conceit,  a  poet  might  be 
excused  for  imagining  that  he  beheld  the  naiads  and 
genii  of  the  stream  here  disporting,  weaving  the  falling 
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water  into  wreaths  of  flowet^,  or  condensing  its  spra^ 
into  lucid  gems.  So  beautiful  a  spectacle  is  ralrely 
beheld  in  such  perfection  as  here;  and  we  wished  thilt 
the  o£Pensive  name  this  cascade  has  obtained  could  be 
exchanged  for  one  referring  to  this  brilliant  phe- 
nomenon. 

At  length,  having  passed  a  bridge  where  our  pass- 
ports were  demanded  and  examined,  we  found  ourselves 
fidrly  within  the  Swiss  territory,  and  that  we  had 
entered  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  whole  Swiss  confederacy.  Nothing  remarkable 
offered  itself  to  notice  on  the  road  to  Bex,  beyond  the 
same  grand  features  of  scenery  we  had  been  travelling 
among  after  descending  the  Simplon ;  which,  although 
sufficiently  varied  to  the  eye,  would  be  most  tedious  in 
description.  At  Bex,  however,  we  had  the  satisftctioh 
of  finding  that  we  were  once  more  among  a  Protestant 
community,  and  felt  it  almost  as  a  novelty,  when  we 
entered  its  simple  and  modest  house  of  devotion,  whose 
walls  presented  such  a  contrast  to  the  pompous  fanes 
we  had  of  late  been  accustomed  to  behold.  Here  were 
no  such  trumpery  objects  as  Madonnas  with  tinsel 
crowns,  and  in  gew-gaw  attire  —  no  "Mother  of  Grod •* 
with  her  bosom  pierced  by  daggers  —  no  images  of  the 
Saviour  streaming  with  blood  —  no  grim-looking  saints 
—  no  scare-crow  martyrs — no  puppet-show  exhibitibh 
of  old  bones  or  old  rags,  all  warranted  genuine  —  rib 
hobgoblin  pictures  of  purgatory —  no  studied  drafniadc 
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^Edcij  produced  by  tapers  and  tinkling  pf  h^h,  iind 
measured  genuflexions,  ^nd  theatrical  attitude  axMJl 
dr^ss^ ;  hut  the  whole  place  wore  an  air  of  candid» 
u|ia£fected  tranquillity  befitting  the  temple  devoted  to  a 
spiritual  r^igion  —  a  religion  that  demands  from  man 
not  forms,  and  semblances,  and  outward  ceremonies, 
which  avful  nothing  belbre  Heaven,  and  often  no  more 
th^n  odiously  (lypooritical  ostentation  before  men ;  but 
thi|t  iAward  pur;^  and  hvimility,  and  that  mental  de^- 
yotion,  w)wh  Itlope  c^  i^yail  wi^i  Him  who  is  the 
^efMTcher  of  aU  b^^ts.  Unless  there  be  tb^se^  all  the 
re^t  is  b^t  iiboniinf^tionji  and  additional  $1%  ip  the  sight  of 
I^ven  \  9Xiid  where  they  rei^ly  ^^  the  yain  externals 
fnd  pomp  of  Teligicm  amy  be  dispensed  wi^i,  not  only 
^  supe^uQi^  but  ^  te^ji^ding  to  mislead  the  imaginar 
tion^  of  ipeoji  and  i];iduce  th^m  to  regard  tb^  visible 
^{^pftr^tui^  of  devotion  ^  inore  essential  than  ^v^  de- 
vption  itself  ^^  They  have  set  their  abominatiopa^" 
f^ys  the  propbet^  ^^  in  the  bouse  which  is  called  by  my 
n,^me^  tp  pollute  it"  A^d  truly  such  may  be  averred 
pf  the  church  of  Ronpi^  in  whose  tem{des  one  frequently 
v^^^  with  statues  and  Qther  r^pres^itatipns  qf  pag^ 
deities,  whidlp^  Uiouj^  they  may  be  interesting  enough  to 
tl^  connoiai^eiMr  and  antiquaryj^  or  excite  only  a  giddy 

-^  perh^  indecoroiijs  —  reipcM^rk,  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
thinlqng,  are  s.oandalovv3  in  themselves,  and  awaken 
oply  feelings  of  disgust  in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian. 
Neither  is  it  the  slightest  excuse  for  their  being  retainec^ 
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that  they  were  first  introduced  through  mere  ignorance* 
They  who  knowingly  tolerate  such  scandals  are  virtually 
the  perpetrators  of  them. 

The  Gospel  is  here  preached  to  the  people  in  the 
tongue  of  the  countryi  so  that  they  may  compr^end 
and  profit  by  its  truths ;  which  is  no  more,  indeed,  than 
what  reason  or  mere  common  sense  itself  would  point 
out  to  human  beings,  let  them  be  ever  so  stupid  in 
every  other  respect.  Yet,  as  if  it  had  adopted  for  its 
maxim  and  motto  the  adage  of  Omne  ignoium  pro 
magnifkoj  the  church  of  Rome  still  continues  to  use 
in  its  service  a  language  which  has  no  more  meaning, 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  listen  to  it,  than  the 
tinklings  of  bells  or  inarticulate  sounds  would  have. 
It  is  but  sorry  consolation  to  say,  as  some  have  done, 
that  it  is  to  this  custom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  Latin  tongue  and  our  present  knowledge  of 
it,  when  we  also  reflect  how  many  millions  have  been 
benighted  in  consequence  of  it.  Oh  I  the  wiles  —  the 
craft  of  that  churchy  which  seeks  to  found  its  dominion 
on  the  spiritual  darkness  and  ignorance  of  those  whom 
it  is  bound  to  instruct,  not  with  either  senseless  sounds, 
or  with  cunningly  devised  formularies  of  its  own,  but 
with  the  unobscured  meanings  of  Holy  Writ  I 

Egregioiiisly  absurd  must  it  appear  to  every  man  in 
bis  senses,  were  the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  read  in  our  churches  in  the  origincJ  tongue ;  yet 
Hebrew  would  be  quite  as  intelligible  and  edifying  to. 
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English  ears  as  is  Latin  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
-different  Catholic  countries.  Neither  would  any  one^ 
besides  either  a  madman  or  an  idiot,  pretend  to  exjdain 
any  thing  to  a  blind  person  by  showing  hun  a  pictuve 
of  it ;  nevertheless,  they  who  listen  to  a  language  quite 
unknown  to  them  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  situation 
as  is  a  blind  man  to  whom  a  picture  is  shown.  It  is 
tolerably  absurd  when  those  who  do  not  understand  one 
syllable  of  the  language  frequent  the  Italian  operas  in 
England :  still,  if  they  have  a  taste  for  music,  they  may 
gratify  that ;  or  should  they,  as  is  much  more  likely, 
have  nothing  else  to  gratify  than  thrir  vanity,  their 
object  is  attained.  In  respect  to  religious  worship,  the 
case  is  widely  different:  there  something  more  edi-  ' 
fying,  it  may  be  presumed,  than  either  mere  amuse- 
ment, or  vague  emotions,  is  required ;  consequently,  if 
devotional  service  does  not  provide  this,  however 
punctilious  it  may  be  in  all  other  matters,  it  utterly 
neglects  what  is  so  essential  to  religion,  that,  deprivied  of 
it,  it  is  reduced  to  a  set  of  conventional  forms,  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  body  and  the  eyes  alone  are 
engaged. 

There  are  persons,  it  must  be  confessed,  calling  them- 
selves Protestants,  who  nevertheless  seem  to  entertain 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  Romish  church;  not  on 
account  of  its  doctrines  or  their  influence  on  society,  but 
because,  to  adopt  their  own  phraseolgy,  it  is  a  **  graceful " 
—  a  "poetic"  —  a  "picturesque"   religion:    it  is  the 
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religion  for  artists,  for  musicians,  for  architects ;  it  is  -a 
romantic  religion :  its  monks  and  Huns,  its  la^y  .^bbess^ 
and  confessors,  its  convents  and  convent  bells  and  yef- 
pers,  fill  the  mind  with  a  rich  diversity  of  images. 
Neither  is  it  its  least  recommendation,  that  while  it  Js. 
sufficiently  sentimental  or  gloomy,  on  the  one  handy 
it  is  particularly  gay,  animated,  and  lively  on  the  other, 
and  well  calculated  to  put  the  vtdgum  pecas  into  good 
humour  with  it,  by  affording  them  shows,  and  prpces* 
sipns,  and  sights,  which  divert  them  here,  and  will  gcr  a 
good  way  towards  saving  them  hereafter.  Further,  it 
encourages  vagabondism  under  the  name  of  pilgrimag^; 
and  pilgrims,  we  all  know,  are,  along  with  banditti  and 
gipsies,  exactly  the  sort  of  people  for  either  sketchers  or 
novelists. 

Apropos  to  this !  A  lady  was  showing  off  before  a  pic- 
ture of  Uwin's,  representing  the  arrival  of  a  company  of 
pilgrims  within  sight  of  the  Holy  City:  "  How  admirably 
this  subject  tells!"  exclaimed  the  fan*  connoisseur, at  the 
.  same  time  squeezing  up  her  plump  person  to  what  she 
undoubtedly  considered  the  true  limits  of  the  send- 
mental,  in  form ;  "  what  delightful,  interesting  creatures 
those  pilgrims  must  be ! " 

"  Perhaps,"  asked  one  of  the  group,  "you  feel  tempted 
to  turn  pilgrim  yourself?" 

"  What !  and  go  to  St.  Peter's  along  with  such  a 
party  as  this  !  You  surely  would  not  advise  me  tQ  si^ch 
a  thing  ! " 
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^^  But  indeed  I  would —  serioualy  ! " 

^^  Nay  now,  I  am  sure  you  are  joking." 

^^NotatalL  Set  off  to  St  Peter's  at  once — as  good 
a  devotee  as  the  best  of  them ;  for  unless  you  do  that, 
you  will  in&llibly  be  compelled  to  undertake  a  less 
romantic  pilgrimage  to  —  St  Luke's  I " 

With  due  apology  for  retailing  such  a  remarkably 
liisty  Joe-Miller  anecdote,  I  must  observe,  that  it  hardly 
caricatures  the  outre  sensibility  of  those  whose  sym- 
pathies are  so  easily  excited  by  circumstances  that  haye 
hardly  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  religion  — at  least 
are  absolutely  nothing  in  the  balance  between  different 
creeds ;  and  who  seem  to  think  that  people  would  do  well 
to  choose  their  religion  by  their  likings,  just  as  they 
would  the  pattern  of  a  waistcoat  or  a  gown.  It  is  upon 
some  such  principle  as  this,  that  architects  sometimes  all 
at  once  become  enthusiastic  converts  to  popery,  because  it 
is  so  highly  favourable  to  their  own  art.  They  behold 
visions  of  high  altars,  chapels,  shrines,  sacristies,  gor- 
geous tabernacles,  besides  an  array  of  painted  walls  and 
painted  windows  ;  which  cause  them  to  fall  into  eo 
stasies,  and  accept  such  things  as  proo&  irrefragable  of 
the  Catholic  being  the  genuine  and  only  apostolic 
church;  and  that  the  Reformation  has  desecrated  — 
what  ?  —  the  poetry  of  religion  !  I 

I  do  not  say  but  that  an  architect  may,  just  as  well  as 
any  person,  be  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  then 
he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  should  the  purity 
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of  his  motives  be  suspected,  when  he  himself  studiously 
calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  claims  it  has  upon  those 
of  his  own  profession.  We  grant  that  it  is  beyond  any 
other,  the  religion  of  art ;  — *•  so,  too,  was  the  polytheism 
of  Greece ;  but  are  we  on  that  account  to  prefer  it  to 
quakerism?  Perhaps  we  shall  in  time  conclude  that 
the  primitive  church  ought  not  to  have  overturned  the 
splendid  worship  of  ancient  Hellas,  its  gods  and  its 
demigods,  together  with  all  that  pomp  of  poetic  para* 
phemalia  which  hallows  its  extravagances  and  its 
abominations  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  taste.     Against 

taste  I  say  nothing :  it  is,  like  fire,  a  most  excellent 
servi^t,  but  an  exceedingly  bad  master.  It  is  but  a 
little  paint,  with  which  we  may  attempt  to  daub  over 
our  corruption,  and  thereby  make  it  look  comely  to  the 
carnal  eye :  a  wile  of  Satan's,  with  which  he  deceives 
usj  till  at  last  we  come  to  overlook  the  stern  realities  of 
things,  and  to  give  ourselves  up  to  delusions  no  less 
perilous  than  they  are  empty. 

If  any  other  than  purely  religious  considerations 
ought  to  have  an  influence  in  so  momentous  a  question, 
we  shall  find  that  Protestantism  conduces  far  more  than 
Roman  Catholicism  does  to  prudence  and  sobriety  in 
worldly  afiairs.  Of  this  we  had  a  striking  proof  on 
comparing  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  part  of 
Switzerland  where  we  now  were,  with  the  squalidity, 
indolence,  and  beggary  so  prevalent  throughout  Italy. 
Some  allowance  is,  doubtless,  to  be  made  for  difference 
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of  laws  as  well  as  of  religion;  yet  as  laws  themsetres  are 
modified  according  to  the  religious  and  moral  condition 
of  a  people,  we  are  still  referred  to  raligion  as  to  the 
primary  source  of  this  disparity.  Again,  it  may  be 
urged,  that,  in  addition  to  civil  and  religious  institudons, 
climate  and  soil  take  their  share  in  moulding  the  cha^ 
racter.  This  I  do  not  intend  to  dispute ;  nor  do  I  go 
80  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  dissimilitude  between  the 
people  of  the  two  countries  is  produced  solely  by  that 
of  the  creeds  and  form  of  worship.  The  Italian  might 
still  be  impetuous  in  his  feelings,  yet  averse  to  exertion, 
even  had  he  adopted  the  reformed  fiuth ;  nevertheless 
his  church  has  rather  encouraged  his  constitutional 
defects,  than  done  any  thing  towards  repressing  them* 
It  encourages  his  indolence  by  its  numerous  holydays 
and  festivals,  which,  allowing  them,  for  a  moment,  to 
be  quite  unexceptionable  in  themselves,  withdraw  a 
great  portion  of  time  from  industry,  and  moreover 
substituf  •  irregularity  for  habits  of  uniform  diligencfe 
and  o  ^tion.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  therefore,  the 
advaf  ";,e  lies  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant  church. 

We  set  out  from  Bex  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  and  Vevay,  which  latter  we  intended  to  take  in 
our  route  towards  Lausanne.  The  country  became 
supremely  beautiful :  to  nature,  both  in  her  sterner  and 
her  gayer  moods,  were  added  the  homelier  beauties  of 
cultivation,  which  instead  of  interfering  with  the  senti- 
ment,  served  rather  to  render  the  wilder  features  all 
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the  more  impressive,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart 
a  more  touching  interest  to  the  whole  pictures  the 
numerous  viney^ds,  and  the  swarm  of  busy  labourers 
occupied  in  them,  performing  their  cheerful  tasks  —  for 
employment  seemed  to  have  more  of  recreation  than  of 
toil  in  it  — imparted  both  life  and  gaiety  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  tract.  Some  of  the  female  peasants  were 
particularly  handsome,  and  remarkable  for  the  healthy 
freshness  of  their  complexions. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  we  passed  various 
vehicles,  and  among  others  a  public  diligence^  having  on 
the  top  of  it  the  figure  of  a  trumpeter  in  armour,  which^ 
whenever  the  driver  touches  a  spring  connected  with  it, 
begins  to  sound  his  instrument.  This,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, was  adopted  as  an  economical  contrivance ;  yet 
such  a  piece  of  mechanism  must  be  rather  expensive  at 
first :  nor  is  it  easy  to  guess  wherefore  the  driver  should 
not  blow  the  trumpet,  if  there  is  no  one  else  to  perform 
that  office  for  him. 

, .  We  kept  an  impatient  look-out  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  which  we  were  now  ap-^ 
preaching ;  yet  not  without  some  misgivings  that  we 
should  after  all  be  disappointed,  and  that  it  woidd  fall 
greatly  short  of  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  it  both 
in  prose  and  verse  —  in  which  latter  shape  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  most  prosaic  contemplations  of  which  it 
has  ever  been  the  subject.  Le  void  I  as  copied 
verbatim  from  one  of  those   hotch-potch  manuscript 
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Tolumes  which,  under  the  name  of  albums  and  scrap* 
books,  are  exposed  on  rosewood  drawing-room  tables, 
pro  botio  publico  :  —  . 

^^ON    THE    LAKE    OF   GENEVA. 

"  Fair  Leman  lake,  when  on  thy  shores  I  stood. 
How  wistfblly  I  eyed  thy  tinted  flood ; 
What  dreams — what  visions  'fore  my  sight  then  floated ! 
I  gazed,  and  as  I  gazed  I  fondly  doated. 
Fancying — ay,  that  I  did,  upon  my  soul !  — 
I  saw  before  me  a  capacious  bowl  — 
A  bumper  bowl,  filled  to  the  very  brim, 
Where  Lemon  in  Geneva's  wave  did  swim  ; 
Which  compound  some  there  are  who  often  take 
To  be  the  true  and  the  best  Lenum  lake." 

If  not  the  most  sober  view  of  such  a  subject,  the  above 
is  one  that  helps  to  sober  down  the  Imagination  to  tem- 
perate— ^^  perhaps  to  zero— ^  for  though  most  assuredly  it 
exhibits  no  lack  of  ^*rt^,  and  of  relish  for  it,  it  is  more 
chilling  than  Mont  Blanc  itself.  Should  any  of  my 
readei*s  recognise  an  old  acquaintance  —  ^'  as  old  as 
the  hills" — in  it,  it  must  have  been  in  print  before  it  got 
into  the  magnificently  bound  tome,  where  it  was  thought 
worthy  to  occupy  a  page  of  satin  paper. 

At  length  the  cry  of  "  Water !  water  f — the  lake  I  the 
lake  I "  burst  from  our  lips  no  less  joyfully  than  did  that 

ft 

of  **  Tierra !  tierra ! "  from  those  of  Columbus's  com- 
panions, when,  after  traversing  the  shoreless  ocean,  they 
first  caught  sight  of  land.     On  coming  sufficiently  near 
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to  obtain  a  distinct  view  —  for  until  then  we  endea- 
voured to  keep  expectation  as  much  as  possible  in 
equilihrio  —  we  ventured  to  agree  that  both  prose  and 
poetry,  always  excepting  such  poetry  as  the  piece  I 
have  quoted,  had  barely  done  it  justice,  in  fact,  had  sup- 
pressed much  of  that  beauty  for  which  language  has 
neither  pencil  nor  colours. 

Taken  altogether,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  very  finest  scene 
of  its  kind  the  eastern  hemisphere  can  show,  where  ex- 
panse of  water  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  Babel-piled  rocks 
of  unequalled  sublimity,  contend  for  mastery  over  the 
affections  aind  imagination  of  the  spectator.  Neither 
are  there  wanting  the  softer  touches  of  landscape 
loveliness,  which,  blending  the  rest  of  the  picture 
together,  cause  it  to  appear  an  epitome  of  creation  —  an 
episode  of  the  primeval  paradise.  Even  the  glorious 
imaginings  of  Milton  fall  short  of  the  reality  we  here 
behold.  All  albums  were  blotted  out  from  our  me- 
mory save  Mont  Blanc,  which  stood  like  some,  angelic 
guardian  from  on  high,  clothed  in  seraph  purity,  and 
commissioned  to  guard  this  Eden  of  waters  and  its  sur- 
rounding territory,  bulwarked  in  by  gigantic  mounds 
throughout  nearly  its  whole  circuit. 

One  peculiar  attribute  of  beauty,  in  which  this  lake 
excels  all  others,  consists  in  the  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  hues  which  the  watery  element  here 
exhibits :  blue,  of  intense  depth  and  clearness,  green, 
and  black,  streak  its  surface  in  endless  diversity,  ac^ 
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cording  to  tlie  tiour  of  the  day,  or  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  thus  conferring  on  it  ceaseless  novelty*  and 
causing  it  to  present  itself  to  the  eye  in  some  new  giiise 
infinitely  more  captivating  than  entire  novelty  of  scene. 
It  affords,  also,  interchange  of  storm  and  calm  ;  for  it  is 
frequently  angrily  tempestuous,  as  if  hurling  back 
defiance  to  the  dense  canopy  of  clouds  that  at  such 
times  hangs  over  it  In  its  serener  moods,  too,  it  ex- 
hibits much  variety  of  surface,  as  well  as  of  tints ;  for 
while  some  parts  are  curled  by  the  breeze  into  crisp 
waves,  others  remain  as  unruffled  and  smooth  as  the 
face  of  a  mirror  —  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  pro^ 
ductive  of  wondrous  effect. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  enthusiast  Rousseau  selected 
for  his  lovers  a  scene  where  nature  is  so  eloquent,  and 
where  her  voice  addresses  itself  so  forcibly  to  the 
heart  and  the  feelings.  Doubtless  he  himself  caught 
some  portion  of  his  inspiration  and  best  eloquence  from 
the  delicious  aspect  of  nature  here  unfolded  to  him,  and 
which  prevented  his  wayward  temper  from  casting  off 
humanity,  when  he  would  fain  have  become  a  savage. 
It  is  truly  here,  if  any  where,  that  a  man  can  be  weaned 
from  self  and  worldliness,  and  led  to  commune  with  deep 
thoughts.  If  he  should  have  any  responsive  sympathy 
with  grandeur,  that  of  the  objects  around  him  must 
elevate  his  feelings  and  his  mind.  Yet  what  must  be 
fraught  with  rapture  to  miiids  of  a  superior  stamp  must 
be  depressing  to  ordinary  ones.     Consequently,  whethei^ 
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they  oared  to  own  it  or  not,  most  people  would  prefer 
Brighton  to  Geneva,  or  Cheltenham  to  Lausanne,  ufl^- 
less  they  could  establish  a  fashionable  English  watering 
place  within  sight  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  they  might 
indulge  in  their  eternal  nothing-to-do  gossipings  from 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  until  morning. 
There  certainly  are  a  set  of  John  Bulls,  both  male 
Bind  female,  who  would  oockneyfy  eveiy  spot  on  th^ 
globe  they  might  visit  —  even  the  very  pyramids 
and  Palmyra.  The  Ajxoucroi,  who  prefer  amusement 
(ofcoocriat)  to  solitary  musings,  and  to  intercourse  with 
things  invisible,  through  the  glory  of  the  visible  creation, 
will  never  select  the  borders  of  the  Leman  waters  fot* 
a  permanent  residence.  Even  Madame  de  Stael  her- 
self *  -.and  hers  was  no  ordinary  mind  —  regretted,  in 
ber  retreat  at  Coppet,  the  Rue  de  Bac  at  Paris.  In  figbct, 
though  nature  is  very  respectable,  as  a  mere  idea,  and 
an  '  exceedingly  convenient  one,  as  a  peg  to  hang  welt 
tomed:  phrases  amd  sentiments  upon,  it  is  to  most 
^rsona  >either  quite   insipid   or   quite  distasteful.     It 

♦  However  greatly  they  may  differ  from  her  in  every  other  r^ 
spect,  in  this  at  least  many  other  persons  resemble  the  authoress  of 
Corinne;  ebe  f  hey  would  not,  by  way  of  going  out  of  town,  as  the^ 
phrase  it,  migrate  annually  in  swarms  from  London  to  some  crowds 
watering-place  which  has  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  metropolis, 
without  any  of  its  advantages.  Truly  these  good  people's  notions  of 
change  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  tho^  of  the  Irishman,  who,  after 
he  had  turned  his  shirt,  exclaimed, "  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  chaogie 
one's  linen ! "  The  greater  change,  to  such  folks,  would  be  to  remai^ 
in  London  when  it'  is  **  quite  empty." 
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oppresses  tliem,  and  they  shun  it.  So  that,  as  has  been 
observed  by  a  ^satirical  writer,  had  our  first  parents, 
instead  of  being  expelled  from  Eden,  been  commanded 
to  remain,  they  would  have  forthwith  contrived  to  make 
their  escape  from  it. 

Besides  the  charm  of  their  scenery,  the  shores  of  this 
lake  possess  another  charm  in  the  associations  con- 
nected with  them  by  the  names  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire^ 
Gibbon,  De  Stael,  Byron,  and,  though  last,  certainly 
not  least,  of  Calvin,  the  moral  antithesis  of  that  band 
of  celebrities  —  a  stem  and  inflexible,  if  mistaken,  reli- 
gionist, and  no  less  firm  in  his  principles  than  the  others 
were  lax.  Had  Byron  alluded  in  any  way  to  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  he  would  probably  have  chosen  to  descry  his 
scowling  spirit,  hovering  over  the  waters  in  some  black 
cloud,  as  the  herald  of  the  storm,  about  to  stir  up 
the  elements  into  wrath.  In  this  there  would  have 
been  nothing  whatever  surprising;  but  it  certainly  is 
somewhat  staggering,  when  we  find  another  English 
bard  reproving  Rousseau  and  his  admirers,  in  the 
following  strain : — 

**  *T  is  too  absurd  —  't  is  weakness,  shame. 
This  low  prostration  before  Fame  — 
This  casting  down,  beneath  the  car 
Of  idols,  whatsoe'er  they  are  — 
Life's  purest,  holiest  decencies. 
To  be  careerM  o'er  as  they  please. 
No  —  let  triumphant  genius  have 
All  that  his  loftiest  wish  can  crave. 
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**  If  he  be  worshipp'd,  let  it  be 

For  attributes,  his  noblest,  first ; 
Not  with  that  base  idolatry 
That  sanctifies  his  last  and  worst.*' 

By  no  means  do  I  dissent  from  the  opinion  thus 
expressed;  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  one  that 
ought  to  be  imiversally  adopted,  and  unflinchingly 
acted  upon  :  nevertheless  —  and  most  persons  will  herein 
agree  with  me  —  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  come 
from  the  very  pen  which  had  then  favoured  the  world 
with  Little's  Poems,  and  since  then  with  the  Fudges  in 
England.  Surely  Mr.  Moore  was  just  then  seized  with 
a  fit  of  the  qualms,  for  having  himself  violated  the 
respect  due  to 

*'  Life's  purest,  holiest  decencies." 

His  fit,  too,  must  have  been  a  pretty  strong  one,  for 
he  afterwards  denounces  the  whole  tribe  of  such  writers 
with  an  indignation  almost  puritanical. 

"  Out  on  the  craft  —  /  'd  rather  be 

One  of  those  hinds  that  round  me  tread. 
With  just  enough  of  sense  to  see 

The  noon-day  sun  that 's  o'er  my  head, 
Than  thus,  with  high-built  genius  curs'd. 

That  hath  no  heart  for  its  foundation. 
Be  all  at  once  that's  brightest — worst— 

Sublimest — meanest  in  creation." 

After  this,  I  should  hardly  be  surprised  were  Tom 
Hood  to  anathematise  the  wretches  who  eke  out  their 
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vulgar  balderdash,  by  most  horribly  indecent  allusions 
to  Holy  Writ.  • 

*  My  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  this  bright  ornament  of 
our  literature,  in  the  present  **  March  of  Intellect'*  century,  ex- 
tends no  further  than  those  choice  morceatup  which  his  reviewers  are 
pleased  to  cull  out  as  tit  bits,  and  come-buy-me  speeunens.  In  one 
piece,  which  his  ex-officio  pufer  declares  to  be  "  capital,"  occurs  a 
most .  infamous  stanza,  in  what  purports  to  be  a  Temperance 
Society's  drinking  song. 

"  The  man  of  the  ark,  who  continued  our  species, 
lie  saved  us  by  water ;  bat,  as  for  the  wine. 
We  all  know  the  figure,  more  sad  than  fiwetious. 
He  made  after  tasting  the  juice  of  the  vine." 

In  another  piece  of  balderdash,  the  whole  of  which  is  given  by  his 
puffer  as  deserving  unqualified  approbation,  Hood,  describing  a  sow, 
says  — 

"  Whilst  from  the  comer  of  her  jaw 
A  sprout  of  cabbage,  green  and  row. 
Protruded, — as  the  dove  so  stanch 
For  peace,  supports  an  olive  branch.** 

If  the  **  March  of  Intellect  **  can  much  longer  tolerate  this  pro- 
faneness  and  indecency,  it  must  be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare. 
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CHAP.  V. 

VEVAY. ACCOUNT   OF   THE    FETE    DES    VIONERONS. 

The  small  town  of  Vevay  occupies  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  sites  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  across  which 
it  commands  a  view  of  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  while  its 
immediate  environs  offer  scenes  of  the  most  touching 
beauty.  *^  Je  dirois  volontiers,"  says  Rousseau,  "  a  ceux 
qui  ont  du  gout,  et  qui  sont  sensibles  —  Allez  a  Vevay 
—  visitez  le  pays,  examinez  les  sites,  promenez  vous 
sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la  nature  n'a  pas  fait  ce  beau  pays 
pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et  pour  un  St.  Preux; 
mais  ne  les  y  cherchez  pas.'*  This  praise  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated,  I  should  say  rather  cold  than  im- 
passioned ;  for  though  there  may  be  other  landscapes 
of  as  great  or  greater  —  more  gorgeous  withal  and  more 
glowing  —  I  know  hardly  one  which  rivals  this  in  that 
peculiar  expression  where  joyousness  and  pensiveness  are 
so  mingled  together  as  to  create  a  feeling  too  sacred,  it 
would  seem^  to  have  received  the  current  stamp  of  a  name. 
If  daily  intercourse  with  natural  scenery  has  any 
influence  in  developing  the  mind  and  the  imaginative 
faculties,  Switzerland,  and  this  particular  portion  of  it 
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more  especially,  ought  to  be  the  home  and  biding-place 
of  whatever  is  included  in  the  term  poetry,  taking  it  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense.  Here  it  is  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  race  endued  with  superior  sensibility 

—  alive  to  every  generous  emotion  —  to  every  nobler 
impulse  —  gifted,  moreover,  with  an  intuitive  refinement 
of  taste.  In  short,  we  might  expect  to  find  here  a 
people  who  should  be  to  modem  what  the  Greeks  were 
to  ancient  Europe.  A  priori  theory  might  very  well 
warrant  such  conclusion ;  yet  how  remote  would  it  be 
irom  the  truth  I  The  constitutional  character  of  the 
Swiss  has  very  few,  if  any,  poetical  qualities  in  it;  of 
rough  and  home-spun  virtues,  the  people  have  their 
share ;  but  if  they  are  industrious  and  fi:iigal,  they  are 
also  plodding,  dull,  and  unintellectual.  They  are  Dutch- 
men, not  amidst  dikes  and  stagnant  canals,  but  amidst 
rushing  streams,  and  lovely  vales,  and  the  sublimest 
mountains.      Then,  too,  their  patriotism  is  but  a  name 

—  a  gleam  in  the  twilight  refiected  upon  them  by 
history,  from  their  former  annals. 

The  Helvetic  confederation  has  been  compared  to  a 
bundle  of  faggots  loosely  tied  together,  but  having 
no  common  point  of  union,  no  vitality  of  interest 
pervading  the  whole:  it  is  merely  an  aggregate  of 
small  communities,  which,  instead  of  being  knitted 
into  one  social  system,  are  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
studious  only  of  their  own  immediate  welfare,  respect- 
ively, quite  indifferent  to  that  of  the  rest     Under  such 
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tiircumstances,  the  love  of  country  cannot  expand  into 
any  very  generous  sentiment,  but  is  rather  in  danger 
of  being  tinged  with  the  opposite  vice  of  sordid  and 
illiberal  selfishness.  At  any  rate,  there  must  be  more  of 
philosophical  indifference  than  national  enthusiasm  in 
the  temperament  of  a  people  who  have  so  long  been  the 
mercenaries  of  all  Europe. 

Even  this  highly  favoured  part  of  Switzerland  has 
produced  neither  poets  nor  artists  —  what  is  most  of 
all  singular,  hardly  a  landscape  painter  of  any  note. 
The  watchmakers  of  Geneva  may  be  said  to  be  its 
artists  par  excellence.  The  eminent  names,  on  the 
contrary^  which  confer  an  historic  charm  on  the  district 
of  the  Leman  Lake,  are  nearly  all  those  of  strangers 
who  had  domiciliated  themselves  there.  We  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  conclude,  that  all  other  exciting  influ- 
ences are  wanting,  without  which,  that  of  natural 
sceneiy  alone,  however  exquisite  it  may  be,  is  insuf- 
ficient to  produce  the  united  physical  and  intellectual 
susceptibility  that  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  mind, 
and  keep  them  ever  active.  Nay,  it  is  not  impossible 
but  that  the  very  grandeur  in  which  nature  has  here 
invested  itself  may  be  the  actual  cause  —  at  least  a 
cause  of  this  seeming  anomaly  in  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  the  Swiss.  Nature  shows  herself  so  awfiil  as  to 
occupy  the  faculties,  and  leave  no  room  for  craving 
after  other  mental  excitement;  while  it  at  the  same 
time  begets  an  insensibility  towards  that  class  of  emotions 
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which  it  belongs  to  art  to  call  forth.  Still  this  is  not 
adverted  to  in  the  way  of  reproach,  although,  to  some 
it  may  appear  very  great  disparagemient;  for  the  world 
is  but  too  apt  to  estimate  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
by  what  is  showy  in  their  character  and  alluring  in  their 
circumstances,  rather  than  by  what  is  solid  —  by  extent, 
of  territory,  revenue,  martial  achievements,  numerical 
force,  the  difiusion  of  wealth,  commerce,  the  progress 
made  by  them  in  literature,  art,  and  science,  than  by  the 
aggregate  of  virtue  and  of  happiness ;  which  latter  sel- 
dom enters  into  statistical  computations,  or  the  theories 
of  political  economists. 

What  chiefly  engages  a  traveller's  attention  in  Swit- 
zerland is  the  country  itself,  and  that,  too,  as  it  has  been 
shaped  by  nature  alone ;  not  as  in  Italy,  where  the  monu- 
ments of  human  skill  and  enterprise  impart  more  or 
less  of  historic  interest  to  nearly  every  locality.  Hence 
Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  people  are  apt  to  present 
themselves  to  our  imagination  as  two  distinct  ideas,  or 
else  the  people  are  overlooked  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  beien  disappointed,  in  not  finding 
the  inhabitants  answer  the  ideal  character  they  had  be- 
forehand formed  of  them,  are  not  in  the  most  favour- 
able disposition  for  doing  them  justice,  but  accuse  them 
of  being  disagreeably  cold  and  unamiable,  with  all  their 
reputation  for  morality.  In  fitct,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
for  the  mere  traveller  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
national  character;    for  of  late  years  there   has  been 
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such  an  influx  of  strangers,  that  a  change  —  by  no  means 
for  the  better  —  has  been  worked  throughout  the  whole 
system  of  things  which  affect  strangers  most  nearly,  and 
from  which  they  often  form  conclusions  as  to  all  the  rest. 
Along  the  various  lines  of  fashionable  resort,  that  class 
of  the  population  who  depend  upon  travellers,  and  upon 
whom  travellers  are  in  their  turn  dependent,  have  been, 
greatly  altered  by  circumstances  &r  more  favourable 
to  them  in  a  pecuniary  view  than  in  any  oth^r.  Their 
cupidity  has  been  suddenly  roused;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  that  class  of  society  with  whom  the  traveller 
is  unavoidably  thrown  into  contact  has  become  charge- 
able with  the  vices  of  extortion  and  insolence,  without 
having  laid  aside  that  natural  want  o£  refinement,  which 
ceases  to  be  simplicity  when  it  ceases  to  be  inoffensive. 

One  thing,  however,  that  prepossessed  us  very  fevour- 
ably  was  to  find  no  appearance  of  mendicancy,  nor 
even  of  indigence,  among  the  lowest  of  the  population. 
In  this  respect,  Vevay  offered  a  striking  and  most  pleas- 
ing  contrast  to  every  Italian  city  we  had  visited,  where 
swarms  of  beggars  beset  us,  and  where  beggary  forced 
itself  upon  our  notice  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  besides  that 
of  demanding  charity.  Here,  too,  there  is  none  of  that 
cheerless  parade  and  pomp  which  cause  many  places  in 
Italy  to  appear  poverty-stricken,  and  fallen  quite  into 
decay,  by  shifts  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances upon  a  scale  quite  beyond  that  of  actual  means; 
so  that  those  who  might  else  live  in  easy  circumstances. 
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seem  to  be  ever  struggling  with  that  species  of  poverty 

which  excites  as  much  contempt  as  commiseration,  inas- 
much as  it  is  occasioned  by  a  stupid  and  paltry  vanity. 

Although  the  population  does  not  exceed  4000,  Vevay 
contains  many  very  good  houses,  and  several  that  for 
spaciousness  might  be  termed  mansions,  and  which  could 
not  be  kept  up  in  England  without  expensive  establish- 
ments —  at  least  not  according  to  our  habits,  because 
it  seems  a  rule  among  us  that  any  one  single  expense 
should  entail  a  corresponding  degree  of  it  in  all  besides- 
The  Grande  Place,  too,  is  upon  a  scale  greatly  surpassing 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  :town  itself: 
it  has  the  reputation,  in  fact,  of  being  the  largest  pub- 
lic square  in  all  Switzerland,  and  taken  altogether,  is 
perhaps  inferior  to  hardly  any  other  in  the  world  for 
beauty.  Its  beauty,  however,  consists  not  in  stateliness 
of  architecture,  but  in  its  unrivalled  picturesqueness  of 
site,  it  being  adjoining  and  open  to  the  Lake,  whose 
waters  flow  up  against  it.  From  this  quay,  which  is 
enlivened  by  numerous  market  boats  lying  along  side  it, 
the  eye  ranges  in  every  direction  along  the  varied  shores 
of  the  Leman,  whose  surface  occasionally  piits  on  the 
semblance  of  a  plain  of  glassy  verdure,  so  decidely 
green  is  its  hue.  One  peculiar  advantage  which  this 
scene  possesses  is,  that  scarcely  winter  itself  can  disrobe 
it  of  any  of  its  charms,  since,  even  at  such  season,  the 
Lake  itself  continues  to  present  the  same  aspect,  while 
the  opposite  landscape  is  remote  enough  to  be  softened 
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by  distance,  and  prevent  the  eye  from  scanning  its 
details,  or  noting  how  much  it  may  have  lost  of  its 
summer-time  lustre.* 

This  place  is  the  theatre  of  a  festival  that  would  of 
itself  suffice  to  confer  upon  Vevay  no  little  distinction — 
I  mean  the  celebrated  fVinzerfest  or  F^e  des  Vignerons. 
It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  the  legions  placed  in  this  district  by  Julius  Caesar 
began  to  establish  towns,  and  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  This  was  followed  by  the  institution  of 
rustic  bacchanalian  rites,  which  continued  in  vogue  after 
paganism  had  been  renounced.  The  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Haut  Cret,  finding  their  vineyards  a  most  pro- 
fitable source  of  revenue,  were  not  at  all  eager  to  abolish 
this  remnant  of  heathenism ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
view  to  stimulate  the  peasantry  in  this  particular  branch 
of  agricultural  labour,  encouraged  its  continuance,  and 
invited  the  people  to  assemble  at  an  annual  meeting  at 
Vevay ;  satisfying  themselves  with  giving  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  sufficiently  religious  character  to  the 
ceremonies  before  used,  by  adding  to  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  types  and  allusions  derived  from  scriptural 
sources.  The  holy  fathers  themselves,  with  their  abbot 
at  their  head,  not  only  sanctioned  them  but  took  a 
leading  part  in  these  solemnities ;  in  which  they  were 
also  joined  by  the   principal   persons  of  the  country 

*  This  lake  never  freezes  even  during  tbe  most  severe  frosts,  and 
it  contains  50  species  of  the  piscatory  tribe. 
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around ;  and  tlie  Burgundian  Queen  Bertha,  the  same 
who  in  the  ninth  century  erected  the  palace  or  rather 
fortress  of  Wufflens  on  the  borders  of  the  lake^  whence  it 
still  offers  an  imposing  object,  —  once  honoured  the 
festival  with  her  presence,  and  what  is  more^  bestowed 
on  the  monks  the  solid  marks  of  her  approbation  in 
grants  for  their  advantage.  After  the  Refiormation,  was 
established  what  was  called  the  Socieie  des  Vigneron$^ 
which  undertook  the  management  of  these  festivals,  and 
kept  them  iq)  with  even  increased  pomp ;  for  instead 
of  the  rude  images  of  Bacchus,  Silenus,  Ceres,  and 
Pales,  which  used  till  then  to  be  carried  in  procession, 
those  characters  and  many  others  were  now  personified 
by  living  actors.  In  this  manner  the  file  continued  to 
be  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  till  1797,  when  it  was 
kept  with  an  unusual  degree  of  show.  From  that 
period  it  ceased,  owing  to  the  political  changes  and 
troubles  Switzerland  was  destined  to  undergo ;  but  in 
1819  it  was  revived  after  an  interval  of  twenty-two 
years.  The  last  celebration  took  place  on  the  8th  and 
9  th  of  August,  1833,  on  which  occasion  the  town  was 
crowded  with  an  extraordinary  influx  of  visiters  and 
strangers  from  Geneva  and  other  places.  Hie  following 
account  is  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it :  — 

^'  As  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  persons  began 
to  flock  to  the  seats  which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
square,  where  were  likewise  three  triumphal  arches  for 
those  who  were  to  receive  the  medals  and  premiums. 
Every  window  both  in  the  square  and  the  neighbouring 
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Streets  were  filled  with  eager  spectators,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  houses  belonging  to  some  very 
strict  families  who  were  opposed  to  the  festival  upon 
principle,  regarding  it  as  a  highly  improper  spectacle, 
and  unsuitable  to  a  Christian  people.  Whether  the 
scruples  of  these  good  people  were  carried  too  far  or 
not,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  their  sincerity, 
for  they  firmly  withstood  the  most  tempting  offers  of 
enormous  prices  for  their  apartments  and  windows,  re- 
fusing even  to  accommodate  those  who  came  for  what 
they  conceived  an  objectionable  purpose ;  and  pre- 
ferring to  lose  the  golden  harvest  thus  held  out  to  them, 
to  shut  up  their  houses  entirely,  and  quit  the  town 
during  this  season  of  rejoicing  and  revelry. 

^'  As  soon  as  the  spectators  —  to  the  nuniber  of  about 
five  thousand  —  had  all  taken  their  places  (which  was  the 
work  of  nearly  two  hours),  at  seven  o'clock  a  signal  of 
three  guns  announced  that  the  procession  had  begun  its 
march  towards  the  square.  It  was  marshalled  into 
niche  bands  or  troops,  the  first  of  which,  intended  to 
represent  spring^  consisted  of  a  troop  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  dressed  in  white,  turned  up  with  rose- 
coloured  satin,  and  a  train  of  gardeners  no  less  showily 
attired,  who  dragged  along  a  movable  garden,  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  musicians.  Pales  and  her 
attendants  formed  the  second  division.  The  goddess 
herself  was  personated  by  a  remarkably  beautiful  young 
female,  who  was  arrayed  in  blue  and  silver,  and  seated 
on  a  kind  of  throne  borne  by  four  of  her  n}rmphs,  or 
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rather  by  four  persons  of  the  hardier  sex,  disguised  as 
such.  She  was  likewise  attended  by  her  priestess,  and 
numerous  attendants  carrying  vessels  of  incense.  In 
contrast  to  this  classical  troop  the  following  one  ex- 
hibited a  national  tahUauj  it  being  composed  of  Swiss 
cowherds  with  their  cattle,  their  serving  swains  and 
lasses.  The  alpine  horn  was  not  forgotten,  but  produced 
heart-stirring  sounds  that  caused  the  bosoms  of  the 
assembled  multitude  to  thrill  beyond  what  the  most 
scientific  music  would  liave  done ;  while  the  effect  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  ap})earance  of  six  stately  cows 
in  the  procession — animals  of  extraordinary  beauty  in 
themselves,  and  decked  out  for  the  occasion  with  the  no 
less  extraordinary  finery  of  richly  embroidered  collars 
round  their  necks,  to  which  was  suspended  a  bell  of 
unusual  dimensions.  Next  in  order  came  a  party  of 
frolicsome  youths  crowned  with  chaplets  of  vine  leaves, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  various  symbols  allusive  of 
the  cultivation  both  of  the  vine  and  com.  In  the  van 
of  the  fifth  division  walked  thirty  vintagers  who  had  on 
former  occasions  obtained  the  prize  of  the  silver  medal ; 
followed  by  other  vintagers  and  a  party  of  effeuiletisesy 
or  girls  who  are  employed  to  strip  the  vines  of  their 
dead  leaves,  and  bind  up  their  branches. 

"  The  sixth  troop  represented  the  triumph  of  Summer, 
or  Ceres ;  and  the  goddess  herself  was  borne,  like  Pales, 
upon  a  throne,  preceded  by  her  ministrant  priestess  and 
canephorae,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  reapers,  plough- 
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men,  and  other  peasants  devoted  to  her  service.  When 
these  had  passed,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the 
festive  company  of  Bacchus,  which  was  headed  by  a 
numerous  band  of  musicians  in  white  tunics,  and 
with  antique  helmets  on  their  heads,  wreathed  with 
vine  leaves.  Immediately  before  the  little  Bacchus, 
himself — who  was  borne  along  sitting  astride  upon  a 
cask,  and  waving  his  thyrsus  and  wine-cup  with  an  air 
that  did  credit  to  the  training  he  had  received  for  his 
part — marched  his  high  priest  and  four  canephori,  the 
the  former  most  magnificently  arrayed  in  vestments  of 
satin  and  velvet,  in  which  were  intermingled  white  and 
violet,  and  black  and  gold.  After  Bacchus  and  his  im- 
mediate attendants,  came  six  fauns  in  flesh-coloured 
dresses,  with  clubs  in  their  hands,  and  pandier  skins 
flung  across  their  shoulders.  Besides  these  there  were 
several  Moors,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  personify  Bacchus' 
conquests  in  India.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  Father 
Silenus,  in  a  flesh-coloured  dress,  sufficiently  exact  in 
its  imitation  of  nature's  costume,  and  riding  upon  his 
long-eared  steed. 

"  Either  for  the  sake  of  contrast  or  congruity,  or 
both  together,  the  next  and  eighth  act  of  the  pageant  had 
for  its  principal  personage  the  patriarch  Noah,  repre- 
sented by  an  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  brown  cloak.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  children,  and  rode  in  a  strange  un- 
wieldly  machine  intended  to  represent   the   ark;  the 
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upper  part  of  which  was  shaped  like  the  beact  ^lilt 
waggon,  and  dressed  up  with  vine  branches  and  &o^e^ 
so  as  to  be  a  moving  arbour.  On  the  sides  of  tbjp 
vehicle  were  painted  various  animals,  as  if  they  were  j>eepk- 
ingout  from  the  ark  where  they  were  housed.  This<;!dd 
machine  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by  numer^u^ 
vintagers,  musicians,  flag-bearers,  and  others,  among 
whom  were  two  men  supporting  an  enormous  bjipch 
of  grapes,  suspended  from  a  pole  across  their  should^ 
in  imitation  of  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses  iiutp 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  ninth  division  was  in|B£^d<^ 
to  represent  Winter,  which  it  did  more  grotesqueljr  tl^ 
intelligibly  or  appropriately,  by  introducing  a  weddi^^ 
festival,  in  which  apjieared  numerous  characters,  fo^r.^ 
most  part  attired  in  antiquated  French  court  dresses— 
a  rather  lame  conclusion  of  the  spectacle.  The  whoje 
of  the  persons  in  this  extraordinary  pageant  amounted 
to  850 ;  the  expense,  therefore,  must  have  been  very 
considerable  for  the  dresses  alone,  as  they  were  a^ 
new  for  the  occasion,  and,  moreover,  of  such  quality 
as  would  stand  the  test  of  daylight  exhibition.  The 
costume  of  the  canephori  and  the  various  attenda'nts 
of  Pales,  and  Ceres,  in  particular,  was  remarkable  fof 
its  classical  exactness,  no  less  than  for  its  rich  and  pic^ 
turesque  character;  and  had  there  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  illusion,  the  spectator  might  very  well  have 
imagined  that  he  was  actually  present  at  the  celebration 
of   some    such  Grecian  solemnity  as    the  Dionysiacs. 

U  ,SO'r 
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The  Swiss  peasants,  also,  both  male  and  female,  were 
attired  in  a  style  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
ballet  dancers  in  an  opera.  Of  course  they  were  all  the 
Site  of  their  class,  and  they  had  taken  care  to  set  them- 
selves off  to  the  best  possible  advantage ;  and,  no  doubt, 
many  of  the  spectators  thought  that  the  Swiss  maidens 
in  their  tight  boddices,  and  straw  hats  wreathed  with 
flowers,  looked  far  more  captivating  than  the  priestesses 
and  nymphs  in  their  loose  flowing  robes  —  majestic 
enough,  certainly,  but  better  calculated  to  inspire  respect 
than  gallantry.  Among  the  other  sex  there  were  many 
remarkably  fine  figures,  and  several  highly  expressive 
and  intelligent  countenances ;  —  in  fact,  an  energy  of 
form  and  feature  that  proved  them  to  be  genuine  sons  of 
nature,  and  children  of  independence,  and  blessed  with 
sound  health  and  unimpaired  vigour. 

After  all  the  ceremonies  had  been  gone  through, 
among  which  singing  and  da^^cing  constituted  not  the 
least  share,  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  them 
repaired  to  one  of  the  shady  walks  adjoining  the  Lake, 
where  tables  were  laid  out,  at  which  they  all  partook  of 
a  banquet  al  fresco,  conducted  with  the  utmost  gaiety, 
but  with  no  less  decorum ;  although,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, wine  was  not  dispensed  niggardly  among  them 
on  this  occasion.  Even  those  whose  attachment  to  the 
generous  liquor  or  whose  patriotism  led  them  to  indulge 
in  it  more  freely  than  the  rest,  did  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  overcome  by  it,  or  seduced  into  uproarious  mirth* 

VOL.  II.  O 
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It  is  true^  the  presence  of  the  numerous  spectators  and 
promenaders  might  be  some  check,  and  restrain  them 
from  emptying  their  goblets  so  freely  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  done :  nevertheless  it  is  a  worthy  trait  in 
their  character  when  people  can  thus  command  them- 
selves on  an  occasion  which  seems  to  warrant  a  little 
excess. 

-At  seven  o'clock  the  scene  of  amusement  varied; 
every  one  then  hurried  to  the  Lake,  on  which  were 
hundreds  of  pleasure  boats  waiting  to  receive  the  joyous 
assembly ;  and,  when  filled  with  so  many  gaily-dressed 
persons  of  both  sexes,  either  in  their  fi^te  costumes,  or 
their  holiday  attire,  they  formed  a  most  animated 
tableaiLy — on  one  of  the  loveliest  evenings,  too,  that  ever 
shone  upon  the  waters  of  the  Leman  and  its  surroundii^ 
scenery.  Nor  did  this  joyous  part  of  the  festivcd  cease 
until  the  night  was  quite  closed  in.  Betimes  on  the 
following  morning,  the  procession  again  paraded  through 
the  town,  and  parties  of  dancers  exhibited  their  skill  be- 
fore the  principal  houses,  seemingly  not  in  the  least  tired 
by  their  exertions  within  the  previous  four-and*twenty 
hours.  But  all  at  once  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto 
been  remarkably  propitious,  changed,  and  the  rain 
began  to  come  down.  Even  this,  however,  although  it 
wetted  their  dresses,  did  not  seem  in  any  degree  to 
damp  their  spirits.  Regardless  of  all  inconvenience, 
they  continued  to  foot  it  as  featly  as  ever,  endeavouriog 
to  make  up  by  their  own  hilarity,  for  the  frowning  and 
weeping  mood  of  the  sky,  ujitil  the  continuance  of  the 
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train  had  rendered  the  pavement  quite  impracticable  for 
such-  amusement ;   besides  which,  many  of  the  dresses 
j>egan  to  show,  evidently  enough,  that  they  were  not 
waterproof,   nor   their   colours  "warranted  to  stand.'' 
Many,  therefore,  betook  themselves  to  the  walks  imder 
the  trees,  where  the  banquet  had  been  held  the  day 
before,  and  where  the  tables  were  yet  left  in  the  same 
order.     Here  they  were  for  a  while  snug  under  shelter, 
and  able  to  resume  their  dancing,  until  the  rain  at 
length  penetrated   the   leafy  vaulting  over-head,  and 
having  once  made  its  way  through  it,  pattered  down  in 
larger  drops  than  elsewhere.    Nevertheless,  they  resolved 
that  the  raiii  should  not  spoil  their  appetites;  sq  they 
again  took  their  places  at  the  tables,  eating  and  chatting 
away  as  gaily  as  if  the  sun  had  been  shining,  and  they 
only  seated  in  an  agreeable  shade.     At  length  it  was 
found  that  in  this  contest  of  perseverance,  the  weather 
would  ultimately  get  the  upper  hand;  therefore,  after  the 
plates  and  dishes  had  begun  to  fill  with  rain-water,  much 
'iaster  than  the  guests  could  empty  them  of  eatables, 
they  determined  to  retreat  into  the  town  with  flying 
colours,  or  rather,  with  colours  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  were  now  flown,  for  many  of  the  dresses  were 
now  so  soaked  and  bedraggled  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  divine  what  their  original  colours  had  been ; 
-and  the  wearers  of  them  looked  more  like  Nereids  and 
...Mermen  just  emerged  from  the  Lake,  with  dripping 
garments,  than  like  the  followers  of  Bacchus  andOeres; 
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for  all  the  wine  of  the  former  seemed  to  have  been  con* 
verted  into  water.  Such  are  the  disasters  to  which 
festivals  of  the  kind  are  exposed  even  in  the  Swiss  ar- 
cadia ;  nothing,  therefore,  was  left  but  to  console  tbem«- 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  matters  would  have  been 
much  worse  had  tlie  weather  been  in  the  same  unpro* 
pitious  mood  on  the  first  day. 

Even  those  who  do  not  approve  of  public  merry- 
makings in  general,  must  allow  that  the  Fete  de  Vig^ 
nerons  at  Vevay  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  mo6t 
rational  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  has  nothing  in  it 
of  the  tumultuous  excitement  of  a  political  festival^ 
which  rarely  tends  to  promote  general  amity  and  con^ 
cord ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  infinitely  less  childish  and 
nonsensical  than  an  Italian  carnival,  which  exhibits 
little  more  than  a  scene  of  stupid  buffoonery,  or  of  wild 
dissoluteness.  Even  our  English  horse-races,  although 
they  may  be  equally — perhaps  far  more — interesting  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  mudi 
less  gay,  amusing,  and  festive, — certainly  not  at  all  more 
moral,  considering  the  detestable  practices  of  both 
gambling  and  swindling  which  they  foster  and  en- 
courage ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  vicious  company  the 
bring  together,  and  the  various  nefarious  transactions 
and  cold  calculating  schemes  of  villany,  to  which  they 
give  rise.  Whatever  service,  therefore,  they  may  have 
been  of,  as  far  as  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  vitiating  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  those  who  frequent  them,  whether  in  the  upper 
or  lower  ranks  of  society. 

It  ought,  also,  to  be  observed,  that  this  festival  at 
Vevay,  although  in  itself  merely  a  popular  entertain* 
ment,  is  one  of  real  utility ;  premiums  being  awarded 
to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  dili- 
gence and  good  management  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
vineyards.  Neither  is  merit  of  that  kind  a  sufficient 
qualification ;  since,  in  order  to  become  entitled  to  a 
prize,  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidates  should  likewise 
be  persons  of  unexceptionable  moral  character  to  boot,— 
a  regulation  truly  salutary,  and  no  less  honourable  than 
beneficial  to  the  community  which  has  established  it* 
Greatly  is  it  to  be  wished  that  the  same  principle  were 
adopted  in  nations  which  deem  themselves  more  refined 
and  enlightened  than  the  Swiss,  and  that,  by  whatever 
ability  of  any  kind  it  may  be  accompanied,  the. want  of 
private  character  should  operate  as  a  £^  facto  disqualifi- 
cation for  public  favour  of  any  kind  whatever. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ROAD   TO    LAUSANNE.  —  LAUSANNE.  CATHEDRAL.  — - 

REMARKS     ON     DILETTANTE.  RELIGION.  MONU" 

MENTS. 

The  next  place  marked  out  by  us  for  a  visit  was  the 
capital  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  between  which  and 
Vevay,  the  country  is  remarkably  beautiful,  with  land- 
scapes rivalling  those  of  the  vales  of  Sicily ;  with  the 
difference,  that  here,  instead  of  one  Etna,  they  are 
closed  in  by  whole  ranges  of  such  giant  mountains, 
bringing  winter  and  summer  into  the  same  prospect  — 
the  accumulated  snows  of  the  one,  with  the  verdure  and 
luxuriance  of  the  other.  The  atmosphere,  too,  seemed 
almost  of  Sicilian  mildness,  and  the  sky  as  tranquil  and 
liquid  as  that  viewed  from  the  plains  of  Enna.  Many 
bf  the  peasants,  too,  yielded  in  no  respect  to  those  of 
Italy  in  personal  grace  and  physical  beauty ;  while  they 
surpassed  them  in  general  appearance  and  attire,  being, 
almost  without  exception,  very  cleanly  and  decently  clad, 
and  many  of  them  with  such  attention  to  personal 
adornment,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  in  com- 
fortable, thriving  circumstances.  That  such  was  the 
case  was  further  indicated  by  the  unequivocal  cheerfid- 
11^86  of  their  demeanour,  and  the  gaiety  with  which  they 
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warbled  forth  their  simple  carols  and  lays,  while  pur- 
suing their  various  occupations. In  England,  this  trait 
of  peasant  life  exists  hardly  at  all  out  of  the  territory  of 
fiction  :  our  peasants  —  or  rustic  operatives^  as  they  may 
now,  perhaps,  choose  to  style  themselves,  are  by  no 
means  a  musical  race,  except  in  poetry.  Operatives 
they  may  be,  but  most  assuredly  they  are  not  at  all 
operatic  ;  —  neither  they,  nor  our  town  operatives,  from 
the  latter  of  whom  we  seldom  hear  more  than  such 
snatches  of  low  playhouse  rubbish  as  "  Jim  Crow,** 
which  is  at  present  the  musical  hobbyhorse,  that  is 
fairly  ridden  to  death  by  all  the  errand-boys  in 
London. 

A  ride  of  a  dozen  miles  through  this  delightful  tract 
brought  us  to  Lausanne,  lying  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Lake,  and  situated  upon  declivities  which  render 
it  more  striking  as  an  object  from  without,  than  con- 
venient to  those  who  perambulate  or  drive  through  its 
streets,  since  some  of  these  latter  ai*e  so  steep  as  to  be 
almost  impracticable  for  carriages,  unless  additional 
horses  are  put  to  them ;  while  as  to  pedestrians,  they 
have  to  contend  with  pavement  so  intolerably  rugged, 
that  one  would  imagine  it  was  intended  that  feet  should 
perform  penance  on  it  whenever  they  stirred  abroad. 
This  city,  which  now  contains  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity,  having  been 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  the  name  of 
Lousonna;  although  some  have  questioned  whether  th^ 
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present  town  occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  original  one, 
which  according  to  them  was  lower  down,  and  modi 
nearer  to  the  I^ake* 

The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  any  where 
in  Switzerland ;  and,  before  it  was  stripped  of  its  altan 
and  decorations,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  must 
have  been  of  dazzling  splendour,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  profusion  of  costly  vessels,  utensils,  and  images^ 
displayed  on  high  festivals.  Among  numerous  other 
articles  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  inventories  of 
the  treasures  belonging  to  this  church,  were  statues  cf 
the  Virgin  and  Saviour,  of  pure  gold,  about  half  the 
natural  size ;  those  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  of  the  same 
size,  but  silver ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  chalices, 
seventy  of  which  were  gold,  the  rest  silver  gilt ;  twenty^ 
five  massy  silver  candlesticks,  besides  a  candalabrum 
for  the  high  altar,  with  sockets  for  thirty  tapers ;  sixty 
rich  stoles  of  damask  ;  four  hundred  and  five  chasubles 
enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  four  hundred 
others  of  a  plainer  sort ;  to  say  nothing  of  costly  shrines, 
reliquaries,  censers,  crucifixes,  vessels  for  holy  water, 
&c.;  so  that  if  the  wealth  of  the  church,  and  the  liber- 
ality  of  its  donors,  are  to  be  admitted  as  proofs  of  re^ 
ligious  zeal,  Christianity  must  at  that  period  have 
flourished  in  this  part  of  Switzerland  most  astonishingly. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  godliness  appears  to  have 
l^n  in  inverse  ratio  to  all  these  outward  demonstra* 
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dons  of  piety ;  for  never  was  the  Catholic  church  more 
frofligate  and  demoralised,  so  as  to  have  become 
scarcely  better  than  a  mere  mockery  of  Christianity, 
than  when  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and 
before  heretical  reformers  had  begun  to  innovate  upon 
and  corrupt  the  jowre  doctrines  of  Rome,  To  the  truth 
of /this,  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  is  borne,  not  by 
Protestant  writers,  whose  representations  may  be  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  unfairly  warped,  if  not  actually 
calumnious,  but  of  men  who  lived  long  before  Pro- 
testantism existed  or  had  a  name.  That  of  Petrarch 
may  suffice,  who,  writing  to  a  friend,  from  Avignon, 
assures  him  that  that  city  '^  has  become  a  hell,  the  sink 
of  every  abomination;"  which  sweeping  denunciation  he 
proceeds  to  substantiate  by  instances  of  open  and  re- 
volting debauchery  among  the  cardinals,  and  other 
members  of  the  pontifical  court.  In  fact,  the  Church, 
instead  of  being  the  holy  and  humble  spouse  of  Christ, 
had  then  become  an  insolent,  shameless,  hardened  cour- 
tesan, seeking  to  cover  or  rather  glorify  her  infamy,  by 
the  Inxuriousness  of  her  abode,  and  the  splendour  of 
her  apparel ;  bribing  the  powerful  to  sanction  her  dis- 
soluteness, and  setting  at  nought  the  reproaches  of  the 
few  who  continued  uncorrupted  in  the  midst  of  general 
corruption. 

Looking  at  them  merely  as  buildings,  no  man,  who  is 
not  utterly  obtuse  towards  all  outward  impression,  can 
vitbhold  bis  admiration  from  the  nobl^   ecclesiastical 
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edifices  reared  during  the  few  centuries  previous  to  the 
Reformation ;  yet,  while  we  bestow  even  unqualified 
admiration  on  them,  we  may,  without  the  slightest 
inconsistency,  hold  in  no  less  abhorrence  the  corrupt 
and  profligate  system  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  lor 
them.  Those,  indeed,  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
unduly  swayed  by  matters  of  mere  taste  and  feeling,  may 
be  very  reluctant  to  admit  that  a  system  incontestably 
most  beneficial  to  art,  elevating  it  to  a  dignity,  authoiity, 
and  splendour,  it  may  scarcely  hope  ever  to  attain 
again,  could  have  been  not  merely  injurious  to  society 
upon  the  whole,  but  one  of  baseness  and  deceit* 
Although  they  may  not  dare  openly  bow  down  to  idols 
now  proscribed,  their  imaginations  cleave  to  thenu 
Like  Lot's  wife,  they  turn  back  towards  what  is  for 
them  so  attractive,  and  all  the  more  attractive  because 
they  find  in  it  only  undeniable  evidence  of  what  was  in 
itself  excellent  and  good,  apart  from  the  manifold  evils 
which  accompanied  it.  Persons  of  such  frame  of  mind, 
as  to  carry  the  love  of  art  almost  to  veneration, 
seem  to  consider  it,  on  the  one  hand,  as  little  short  of 
absolute  treason  against  art  itself,  when  censure  is 
directed  against  that  which  has  been  eminently  favour- 
able to  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  as  a  stigma  upon  Pro- 
testantism, that  it  rejects  the  allurements  of  art  nearly 
altogether.  This  reproach  —  if  reproach  it  be  —  is  an 
indelible  one.  It  is  not  only  that  the  Protestant 
Church  lacks  the  means  of  encouraging  art,  as  it  was 
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encouraged  in  the  palmy  times  of  Catholicism,  but  its 
qpirit  is  alien  from  it.  Even  were  altar-pieces  and 
other  paintings  to  be  liberally  admitted  into  our 
churches,  and  funds  for  such  purpose  ungrudgingly 
furnished,  the  chief  effect  would  be  to  convert  our  places 
of  worship  into  exhibition  rooms.  Art  would  neither 
contribute  nor  acquire  any  additional  influence,  be- 
cause such  influence  and  the  causes  of  it  have  passed 
away ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  we  can  return  to  them, 
unless  society  were  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  consent  to 
place  itself  exactly  in  the  same  condition  it  was  some 
centuries  ago. 

Whatever  those  may  affect  to  think,  who,  either  from 
interested  or  disinterested  motives,  espouse  the  cause 
of  art  as  if  it  were  something  vitally  essential  to  civilisa^ 
lion  in  all  its  phases,  no  reasonable  man  will  allow 
himself  to  regret  very  keenly  what  is  an  inevitable  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  will  be  found  no  small  error  in  the 
calculations  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages which,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  art  has 
conferred  upon  the  human  race.  It  is  not  much  else 
than  idle  rhapsody  for  people  to  declaim,  in  the  hack- 
neyed manner  they  are  wont  to  do,  on  the  humanising 
results  derived  to  ancient  Greece  from  its  enthusiastic 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts;  since  to  what  does  such 
.argument  amoimt  beyond  explaining  the  superiority  of 
ithat  country  overall  its  contemporaries,  and  convincing 
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U8  that  Greece  availed  itself,  ably,  of  the  only  means  of 
political  and  social  improvement  which  then  presented 
themselves?  Poetry  and  art  were  essential  to  her,  if 
on  no  other  account,  because  they  were  essential  to  her 
religion,  which,  but  for  the  ennobling  character  they 
imparted  to  it,  either  could  not  have  existed  at  all, 
or  existed  only  as  the  most  barbarous  and  stupid 
idolatry. 

—  Which,  thank  Heaven,  is  not  our  case  !  —  Few  will 
be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  Christianity,  while  it 
supplies  nobler  influences  and  motives,  holds  out  a 
light,  by  means  of  which  —  referring  to  this  temporal 
state  of  existence  alone — man,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  wilfully  obscure  it,  may  continue  to  ameliorate  his 
condition  in  a  degree  far  sui*passing  what  it  has  ever 
been  during  any  former  period  of  time.  So  long  as 
religion  was  entirely  dependent  upon,  and  could  hope 
to  maintain  itself  only  by,  the  respect  it  obtained  by 
the  alluring  exterior  it  presented,  so  long  art  was  its 
main  prop  and  sheet  anchor.  Thus  was  it  in  Greece j 
thus,  again,  was  it  during  those  ages  when  an  apostate 
church,  though  still  retaining  the  name  of  Christian, 
had  reverted  into  pagan  superstition,  and  was  become 
a  mere  eidolon,  that  would  have  been  altogether  inani- 
mate, unless  possessed  by  an  impure  spirit.  We  entice 
children  to  learn  their  letters,  ^  by  means  of  painted 
cuts,  representations  which  they  understand  at  once ;  but 
\/e  do  not  reason  with  grown-up  men  by  adopting  a 
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similar  process.  Thus,  too,  has  it  happened  that,  owing 
to  other  and  more  efficient  sources  of  information  and 
moral  instruction  which  have  opened  to  us,  the  fine 
arts  have  lost  much  of  that  intrinsic  valuableness 
they  once  possessed,  when  they  were  the  chief  and 
almost  the  sole  media  of  popular  education.  The  world 
has  emerged  from  its  childhood  —  is  advancing  to- 
wards its  maturity;  and,  whether  the  change  affords 
matter  for  regret  or  the  contrary,  it  is  a  change  which 
no  regret  can  either  counteract  or  retard.  In  shorty 
the  fine  arts  must  henceforth  be  content  with  being  no 
more  than  the  embellishments  of  social  life  —  not  its 
directing  influences :  for  the  authority  they  once  held  has 
been  absorded  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  print- 
ing-press.  They  have  lost,  irretrievably,  the  spell  they 
at  one  period  exercised  over  the  minds  and  imaginations 
of  men ;  at  least  some  extraordinary  change  must  take 
place  in  the  intellectual  organisation  of  society,  ere 
they  can  retrieve  their  dominion  over  us.  They  are 
deposed  —  not  extinguished:  therefore,  although  they 
still  continue  to  subsist,  it  is  in  an  inferior  capacity,  — 
merely  as  ministers  to  our  passing  amusements,  not  as 
intelligences  to  be  looked  up  to  with  reverence.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  latter  ages  we  have  connoisseurs  and 
expounders  of  art;  yet  they  constitute  but  a  very 
ismall  fraction  indeed  of  the  public :  and  even  were  they 
able  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  a  fresh  and  invi- 
gorating impulse  might  be  communicated  to  art,  the 
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great  public  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  inclination  to 
set  about  adopting  them. 

Architecture,  too,  as  a  fine  art,  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  poetic  character  and  importance,  and  has 
dwindled  down  to  what  is  little,  if  at  all,  better  than 
the  mere  mechanical  process  of  building ;  so  that  eren 
when  we  affect  to  imitate  the  styles  of  other  ages, 
we  generally  betray  how  foreign  they  are  to,  how 
little  sympathy  we  have  with  them,  by  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  aught  of  the  spirit  of  the  originals  in  the  pro- 
fessed copies.  At  the  best,  we  rarely  ensure  any  thing 
superior  to  a  mere  repetition  or  patchwork  cento,  and 
may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if  there  be  any  thing 
in  it  that  can  lull  us  into  a  momentary  illusion. 

Although  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Ulm  * 
and  Strasburg,  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne  is,  even  in  its 
present  state,  a  very  fine  pile.  The  western  front, 
which  is  upwards  of  150  feet  in  width,  has  for  its 
portal  a  noble  arch,  50  feet  in  height,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  sculptures.  Above  this  are  six 
niches,  four  of  which  still  contain  statues ;  and  to  these 
succeed  two  elegant  triforia,  or  galleries,  intended  to 
unite  the  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  facade;  but  of 
these  towers    only  one  has  been  completed,    and  car- 

*  Some  very  interesting  particulars  respecting  this  edifice  may 
be  found  in  "  MoUer's  Memorials  of  German  Gothic  Architecture ; 
by  W.  H.  Leeds;"  which  account  forms  one  of  the  notes  with 
which  the  translator  has  enriched  the  original  work. 
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ried   up    with  smaller  towers   and  galleries,  from  the 
topmost  of  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  panoramic 
yiew  of  the  whole  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Pays  de 
Yaud,  stretched  out  as  in  a  huge  map.     There  is,  also, 
an  exceedingly  fine   prospect   from  the  terrace  imme- 
diately before  this  front  of  the  building.     The  length 
of  the    church   is    316    feet;    the   width  of  the  choir 
120 ;   and   that    of  the  nave  67 ;    while  the  height  of 
this  latter  is  67  feet   in    the   centre  aisle,    and  62  in 
each    of  the  others,  owing  to  which  small  difference 
they  all  appear  to  be  equally  lofty.     The  choir  is  con- 
siderably more    so,    being    not   less    than  102  feet  in 
height  to  the  centre  of  its  vaulted  roof.      Some  idea 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  this  structure  may  be 
formed,  when  we  are  assured  that  it  contains  no  fewer 
than  1300  columns,  of  which  there  are  about  1000  in 
the  interior  and  its  galleries.      Many  of  these  consist  of  a 
single  piece  of  stone,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
£nish  and  beauty  of  their  execution.     Sad,  however, 
to  relate,    the   architectural    effect   has    been    greatly 
deteriorated  by  the  tasteless  plastering  and  white-wash- 
ing, which    the    building   has   undergone,    and  which 
causes  what  would  else    be    impressive  to  look  crude 
and  glaring. 

Among  the  various  parts  of  the  interior  which  more 
particularly  demand  notice,  is  the  vestibule  at  the 
western  entrance,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous 
columns,  and  with  some  sculpture,  now,  however,    so 
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mutilated  as  to  be  scarcely    recognisable*     Tb#-  fxiBa: 
deroiis   screen  of  black  marble,  separating   the  oa^f^; 
from    the    choir,    is,    although    magnificent    in    i^eUf. 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  architecture; .  ia^/\ 
the  choir  itself  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  stalla  i;^  ' 
deserve  to    be   minutely  examined  for  their  carv}pffk4\ 
There  is,  likewise,  in  one  of  the  transepts,  an  um^b 
sually  large  rose  window,  of  very  singular  design,     Nj^t*:> 
ther  are   the   sepulchral  monuments   without  int^resttw 
many  of  them  being  erected  to  the  memory  of  dis^iia^;, 
guished  characters.     There  is  one,  for  instance,  to  JPofp^.:. 
Felix  v.,  styled  by  his  contemporaries   the  SolofipM>&^,;; 
of  his  age,  who,  wearied  out  with  the  protracted  di|||)!|u-f  •  :r 
tations  of  the  council  of  Basle,    abdicated  the  papal [i 
chair  in   1449,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  ch&teaR  . 
at  Ripaille,  near  Thonon  in   Savoy,  where  he  by  all. - 
means  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  austere  mortification  . 
since  the  proverbial  phrase  /aire  Ripaille^  or  to  liv<9  in* 
clover,    had  its  origin  in   the  luxuriousness  for  whidi   * 
that  ex-papal  retreat  became  noted.     He  did  not,  how-*   \ 
ever,  enjoy  himself  in  that  abode  for  any  great  length   » 
of  time,  as  he  died  in   1451.     Before  he  was  elected 
to  the  pc^al  chair,  he  had  been  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the    \ 
title  of  Amadeus  VIIL,  which  he   resumed  on  taking 
leave  of  the  throne  of  the  Vatican. 

There   are  likewise   monuments  here  to  Catherine, 
Duchess  of  Courland,  sister  of  the  Prince  of  Wald^k,. 
who  died  August  18th,  1782;  and  to  Catherine,  Prists .  i 
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cesd^  Drloff,    who  died   June  27.  1781.      Among^  the 
tbmbs  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  English  visiter, 
are  those  of  Lady  Hesketh   and  John   Kemble;    the 
fol*iiier  immortalised  to  all  admirers  of  Cowper  as  his 
**  "Dearest  Coz**  and  correspondent,  —  his  attached  and 
liberal  friend ;  the  other,  as  one  who  not  only  ennobled 
the  stage  by  his   admirable  talents,    but  conferred   a 
dignity  on  his  profession  by  irreproachableness  of  pri- 
vate character,    united  to  the   sterling  manners  of  a 
gentleman  —  that  is,  the  manners  which  result  from  a 
noUe  and  generous  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  polish 
acquited  by  intercourse  with  refined  society.*     But  by 
far  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  sepulchral  memorials  i» 
the  wie  which  records  the  death  of  Henrietta,  the  first 
wife  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  at  that  time  our  ambas- 
sador in  Switzerland.      This  very  beautiful  piece   of 
scidptare,  which  is  said  to  have  been  partly  the  work 
of  Canova,  and  partly  of  an  artist  named  Maconi,  has, 
however,  more  of  classical  elegance  than  of  that  sen- 
timent which  would  render  it  appropriate  as  a  Christian 
tottkhj  and  a  fitting  ornament  within  a  Christian  tem-    ' 
pie*     It  is,  in  fact,  too   heathenish   and   mythological 
to  be  intelligible  without  interpretation.     In  the  centre, 
we  behold  an  exquisitely  formed  nude  figure  of  Apollo5 
or  a  Genius  extinguishing  a  torch;  and  on  his  left  ar 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  relation  to  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished actors,  Kemble  should  have  received  hu  education  in 
VrmUf  and  Tahna  in  England. 
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female,  who,  whether  intended  or  not  to  represent 
Melpomene,  closely  resembles  the  personifications  of 
that  miise.  Behind  her  are  two  more  females;  one  of 
whom  holds  a  lyre,  the  other  a  palette  and  pencils, 
thereby  denoting  that  they  are  the  representatives  of 
of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  The  group  to  the  right  of 
Apollo  consists  of  a  woman  with  an  ear  of  com  in  one 
hand  and  a  heart  in  the  other,  attended  by  two  females ; 
the  first  of  whom  is  carrying  a  sleeping  infant,  the 
second  tying  up  a  vine  to  a  pahn-tree.  Now,  without 
doubt  as  a  mere  composition  and  an  exercise  of  art, 
this  piece  of  sculpture  is  replete  with  merit ;  but,  to  th^ 
majority  of  persons  it  must  be  quite  enigmatical,  and 
appear  rather  to  be  taken  from  some  antique  tomb^ 
than  expressly  formed  for  that  of  an  English  lady  ivho 
died  in  the  year  1817.  As  far  as  meaning  or  the  want 
of  it  goes,  it  is  little  better  than  an  elegant  puzzle  in  mar« 
ble ;  and  it  is  likely  to  puzzle  and  mislead  future  anii* 
quaries  most  strangely,  for  should  it  happen  to  be  met 
with  by  them  2000  years  hence,  they  will  either  con-* 
dude  it  to  be  the  work  of  classical  times,  or  else  appeal 
to  it  as  incontrovertible  evidence  that  paganism  and  its 
mythology  continued  in  full  vigour  during  the  ninew 
teenth  century.  The  latter  mist^e  will  be  all  the  more 
likely  to  take  place ;  because  the  machinery  and  costume 
of  ancient  sculpture  is  kept  up  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  modern  productions  of  the  art,  —  a  pretty 
dear  acknowledgment  that  either  the  art  itself  has  nci 
sympathy  whatever  with  modern  ideas  and  h^tbits,  or 
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tbiM^  thpse  who  exercise  it  are  quite  at  a  loss  how  to 
JXkJok^  it  conform  to  them,  and  familiarise  it  with  them. 

Fpr  u£f,  therefore,  sculpture  speaks  only  in  a  dead 
l^mguage,  which,  even  to  those  who  may  be  acquainted 
with  it,  must  seem  cold  and  formal,  and  incapable  of 
giving  utterance  to  more  than  a  set  of  borrowed  expres- 
sions, that  have  besides  lost  half  of  their  original  signi- 
ficancy.  For  the  same  reason,  the  art,  which  in  itself 
i%  very  limited  in  its  powers  and  resources,  is  now  co^- 
tJTf^cted  within  a  still  narrower  compass,  being  unablei 
to  attempt  any  subject  which  cannot  be  strained  so  as 
to  admit  of  being  put  into  ready-made  classical  mas- 
querade. So  long  as  poetry  continued  to  keep  up  a 
n(ixti|re  of  the  antique  and  the  modern,  of  paganism  and 
Christianity,  the  same  incongruity  in  sculpture  was  le^s 
offensive  and  extravagant,  the  other  arts  being  similar!|y 
infected.  But  now,  when  Cupid  has  been  very  properly 
banished  to  valentines  and  valentine  poetry,  and  the 
Muses  with  all  their  lumber  driven  to  the  very  lowest 
i^ipns  of  literature,  the  retaining  such  equivocal  cha- 
racters in  sculpture  has  a  nauseating  smack  of  petty 
aehoo^-boy  learning,  and  renders  us  quite  cold  and  in- 
different to  the  art,  even  when  it  does  not  caiise  qf 
to  turn  away  from  it,  as  being  no  better  thai^  un- 
ateaning  affectation,  and  solemn  frivolity. 

To  many  the  above  remarks  will,  doubtless,  be  offen^ 
sive^  as  tending  to  cast  disparagement  upon  th$i(  very 
iirt  which  has  preserved  for  us  the  most  brillianVaohi^yer 
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menu  of  Qreclan  genius  and  taste ;   but  the  question 
is  not  so  much,  whether   the  view  I  have  just  taken- 
of  the  matter  be  unfavourable,  as  whether  it  be  correct. 
If  not,    there    can    be   little  difficulty  in  showing  the 
error  into  which  I  have  fallen :  whereas,  should  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  that  the  position  in  which  sculp*, 
ture  is  now  placed  is  as  unfortunate  as  to  me  it  appears 
to  be,  I  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  be  censured  for  calling 
attention  to  an  inconvenience  which  I  am  in  nowise 
accessary  to,  and  which  it  is  for  those  who  follow  the- 
art  either  to  mitigate  or  remove. 

Before  finally  taking  leave  of  this  church,  I  should' 
state,  that  although  it  was  founded  in  the  year  1000,  the 
present  structure  is  by  no  means  so  ancient ;  for  the- 
earlier  works  were  consumed  by  three  fires,  which  ecu 
curred  within  a  comparatively  short  interval,. namely,' 
in  the  years  1216,  1219,  and  1235;  and  the  third  ai 
these  was  so  extensive  a  conflagration,  that  it  destroyed' 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.     The  general  calamity^ 
however,  did  not  abate  the  zeal  either  of  the  BislK>p'. 
Boniface,  and  his  successor,  Jean  de  Cossonay,  or  of 
the  inhabitants;  for  such  was  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  building  was  resumed  and  carried  on,  that  although 
not  completed,  the  church  was  so  far  advanced  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  dedicated  by  Pope  Gregory  X.,  in 
the  year  1276.     After  the  edict  promulgating  the  Re-»; 
formation  in   1528,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Berne' 
refused  to  pay  their  annual  tribute  to  Lausanne;  besidei: 
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which  the  people  of  that  canton  invaded  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and  in  a  short  time  compelled  it  to  abjure 
Catholicism.  Of  the  treasures  then  carried  oflF  from 
the  cathedral  some  account  has  already  been  given; 
but  in  return  for  the  vain  and  useless  splendour  of  which 
their  church  was  then  robbed,  the  inhabitants  have  ob- 
tained the  possession  of  liberty  of  conscience — a  liberty 
that  extends  a  healthy  influence  throughout  the  whole 
organisation  of  society,  wherever  it  is  recognised  and 
established. 

There  is  an  English  church  here,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blackwell  is  clergyman. 

'.  Formerly  capital  punishments  took  place,  and,  singular 
enough,  the  inhabitants  of  one  particular  street  were 
constituted  sole  judges;  and,  in  the  country,  horrid 
spectacles  were  presented  by  carcasses  exposed  on  gib* 
bets,  bleached  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  attacked  by 
the  fowls  of  the  air.  Such  sanguinary  laws  are  now 
abolished,  and  solitary  confinement  with  hard  labour 
substituted.  This  extends  to  the  crime  of  murder ;  and» 
when  I  was  here,  a  person  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  for  poisoning  another. 

Before  leaving  Lausanne,  it  may  be  proper  to  men* 
tion  that  the  house  of  Gibbon  is  pointed  out,  where  he 
composed  his  elaborate  works.  One  half  of  his  library 
sold  here  for  lOOOZ. ;  the  other  still  remains,  consisting 
of;  works  on  theology,  jurisprudence,  poetry,  eloquence, 
tracts  on  craniology,  travels,  &c. 
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CHAR  VII. 

VOYAGE     ACROSS     THE     LAKE     OF     GENEVA.    QUEEN 

BERTHA*  MODERN     GOTHIC    RESIDENCE. JOSEPH 

BUONAPARTE- COPPET. 

A  MORNING  of  propitious  beauty,  for  the  serenity  of 
the  weather  and  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  beheld  us  em- 
bark on  board  a  steamer  for  Geneva.  This  vessel,  the 
the  speculation  of  an  American,  was  first  launched  on 
the  Lake  in  1823,  when  it  made  its  first  voyage  firom 
Geneva  to  Vevay.  Coasting  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  lake,  frequently  quite  close  to  land,  so  Aat 
we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  country  and  its  princi- 
pal features  on  that  side,  two  hours  brought  us  to 
Merges,  a  small  town,  whose  environs  are  of  a  more 
homely  character  than  those  of  Lausanne,  cultivlttion 
in  the  form  of  extensive  garden- grounds  and  vineyards 
stretching  upwards  to  a  considerable  height  One  of  the 
adjacent  eminences,  however,  is  marked  by  a  very 
commanding  and  romantic  object ;  namely,  the  Castle 
of  Vufflens,  or  Wufflens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
best  preserved  structures  of  the  kind,  that  have  been 
preserved  to  modern  times.  The  earliest,  or  north- 
western  portion  of  it,  was  erected  in  the  ninth  centttry^j 
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by  Bertha,  Queen  of  Burgundy ;  a  Princess  who  showed 
her  ability  in  the  art  of  governing  by  checking  the  arbi- 
trary violence  of  her  vassals,  and  compelling  them  to  be 
less  oppressive  towards  the  peasantry.  That  she  was 
no  less  a  model  of  good  housewifery  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  when  we  are  informed  that  it  was  her  custom 
to  occupy  herself,  even  when  riding,  with  spinning  wool, 
her  saddle  having  a  distaff  attached  to  it ;  and  this  relic 
is  said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Payerne,  where  she  was 
buried.  It  was  not,  however,  always  in  the  character 
of  spinster  that  she  got  on  horseback ;  the  royal  dame 
was  by  no  means  loth  to  exchange  the  pursuits  of 
Minerva  for  those  of  the  huntress  goddess  Diana, 
actively  participating  in  the  sports  of  the  chase,  even 
in  that  of  both  wolves  and  bears,  which  then  used  to 
descend  from  the  Jura  mountains  in  great  numbers, 
and  commit  much  havoc  throughout  this  district.  Her 
palace  at  Wufflens  was  no  more  than  a  huge  square  tower 
with  some  lesser  ones  attached  to  it,  constituting  a 
residence  of  very  stern  and  military  appearance,  or 
even  of  prison-like  aspect.  Equally  prison-like  within, 
it  was  void  of  all  comforts  and  agrimens^  and  had  no 
other  apartments  of  parade  than  spacious  but  rude 
halls,  with  open  fireplaces,  where  an  ox  might  have 
been  roasted  entire.  Happily,  Queen  Bertha  lived 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  that  fatal  morbus  Gallicus  ennui, 
else  she  must  to  a  certainty  have  fallen  a  victim  to  it 
in  that  most   gloomy   afld  tHste  abode,  with  no  other 
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indoor  amusement  than  her  distaff,  and  listening  to  her 
knights  or  her  chaplains.  *  To  the  monotony  of  her 
life  in  other  respects  must  liave  been  added  the  monotony 
of  a  table,  the  very  odour  of  the  dishes  served  up  at  whidi 
would  cause  a  gourmand  of  the  present  day  to  feel  like 
a  ^'  calf 's-head  surprised, "  and  bless  his  stars  that  be 
was  not  born  in  those  ages  of  darkness  and  utter  igno- 
rance, but  reserved  for  the  more  genial  days  of  the 
enlightened  Ude  and  Brand,  those  two  illustrious 
masters  in  culinary  lore.  Even  as  a  modern  durono- 
meter-maker  must  look  down  with  pitying  contempt  on 
our  own  royal  Alfred's  notable  contrivance  for  measuring 
time,  must  not  gourmands  alone,  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  pampered  race  of  mortals,  view  the  then  con- 
dition of  even  the  mighty  and  great  ones  of  the  earth  — 
so  truly  unenviable  must  it  have  been  according  to  our 
notions  and  feelings.     Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that,  in 

♦  Of  the  extreme  simplicity,  not  to  say  downright  vulgarity  of 
manners  in  those  ages,  we  have  a  notable  instance  in  what  is  re- 
corded by  his  biographers  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  extras 
ordinary  characters  they  produced;  namely,  Charles  the  Great. 
That  illustrious  monarch  did  not  consider  it  all  derogatory  from  his 
dignity,  not  only  to  attend  to  the  economy  of  his  various  estates, 
but  actually  to  count  over  with  his  own  royal  hands  the  eggs  that 
were  brought  from  his  farms  !  It  certainly  is  not  credible,  although 
undoubtedly  true.  Why  even  a  common  farmer's  wife  now-a-days 
will  hardly  condescend  to  any  thing  so  low.  She  reserves  her  fin- 
ders for  the  keys  of  her  piano,  and  Di  tanti  Palpiti ;  delegating  the 
office  of  egg-seller  to  some  one  else.  As  to  Charlemagne,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  his  conquests,  he  certainly  had  some  right  to 
indulge  in  the  ovaHons  he  allowed  himself. 
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Ae  profiindity  of  their  ignorance,  they  might  conceive 
themselves  to  be  possessed  of  every  convenience  refine- 
ment could  possibly  invent;  and  there  were  doubtless 
even  in  those  days  some  who  regretted  the  simplicity  of 
**  the  good  old  times, "  and  inveighed  against  the  progress 
luxury  was  making.  To  an  antiquary  an  inventory  of 
the  wardrobe  of  the  Burgundian  queen  might  be  an 
interesting  and  precious  document;  but  to  a  modern 
lady,  or  her  lady  of  the  dressing-room,  it  would  appear 
nothing  less  than  scandalously  pitiful.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  a  writer  of  romance,  should  one  ever  take 
her  for  his  subject,  she  would  be  in  danger  of  receiving 
more  than  justice,  —  of  being  perhaps  praised  by  him 
for  the  symmetry  of  her  delicate  hands,  although,  consi- 
dering her  daily  manual  tasks  of  one  kind  or  other, 
they  must  have  been  of  a  size  and  texture  absolutely 
awful  to  a  he-thing  (or  heathen,  if  you  like)  of  the 
dandy-breed,  who  allows  his  hands  no  other  employ- 
ment than  that  of  trimming  his  finger-nails. 

The  other  part  of  the  castle  is  some  centuries  later 
than  the  building  of  Queen  Bertha,  not  having  been 
added  to  it  until  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  no  longer  a  royal  residence, 
these  additions  to  it  are  much  more  commodious  than 
the  original  structure.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  it  has  still  a  very  substantial  appearance,  and 
seems  likely  to  outlive  many  modern  edifices  —  some  of 
which,  by  the  by,  are  so*  unendurable  in  the  taste  they 
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dii^lay,  that  their  want  of  greater  durability  in  ihefs^ 
selves  is  matter  rather  for  congratulation  than  regret. 

Having  passed  Morges,  which,  I  should  observe^  has 
a  very  pretty  little  harbour,  and  a  handsome  church  in 
the  Italian  style,  we  came  to  St.  Pre^,  nor  far  from 
which  is  a  large  modern  mansion  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  by  Count  Doyen,  and  bearing  a  more  exact  than 
agreeable  resemblance  to  a  church,  — a  solecism  no  less 
extravagant  than  a  church  which  should  look  like  a 
dwelling-house.  It  is  odd  that,  notwidistanding  all 
their  conceit  and  vapouring,  moderns  should  generally 
show  themselves  quite  incapable  of  catching  the  real 
spirit  of  any  style,  and  accommodating  it  to  the  parti- 
cular purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  thereby  get- 
ting out  of  the  old  worn  and  jolting  rut-track,  in  which 
they  now  proceed  one  after  the  other.  In  this  respect, 
both  the  admirers  of  classical  and  of  Gothic  architecture 
are  just  upon  a  par ;  both  are  equally  one-sided,  blinking, 
and  bigotedly  obstinate;  mere  mechanical  copyists, 
who  would  fain  conceal  their  own  deplorable  poverty 
of  imagination  by  pleading  their  reverential  attach- 
ment to  modes  which  their  own  designs  prove  are 
utterly  inapplicable  —  at  least  are  rarely  applied  with 
better  success  than  that  of  the  ass  who  dressed  himself 
up  in  a  lion's  hide,  but  could  not  hide  his  own  most 
unlionlike  length  of  ear.  Thus,  too,  do  the  donkey's 
ears  generally  peep  through  many  very  exact  imitations, 
whether  they  be  such  as  make  a  show  of  Grecian  por- 
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tidoes,  or  Gothic  windows,  buttresses,  and  battteinents ; 
betraying  what  kind  of  animal  it  is  that  has  so  decked 
himself  out,  hoping  to  pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
fdt  a  real  lion,  though  all  the  while  no  better,  nor  even 
so  good,  as  a  genuine  unsophisticated  donkey. 

In  far  better  taste  than  this  church-like  habitation  is 
an  open  rotunda  between  St.  Prex  and  Nyon,  erected 
by  the  banker  Delessert,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  lake, 
divided  into  as  many  compartments  or  separate  pictures 
as  there  are  intercolumns  .* 

At  Prangins  we  saw  another  building,  not  so  remark- 
able in  itself,  as  for  the  circumstance  of  it  having  at  one 
time  belonged  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  —  the  same  who, 
out  of  complaisance  to  his  brother,  once  undertook  to 
perform  the  part  of  King  of  Spain ;  but  so  miserably 
that  he  was  glad  to  shuffle  off  the  stage  with  most  un- 
seemly precipitation,  anticipating  the  memorable  scmve 
qui  pent  of  Napoleon  himself.  The  house  is  now  the 
property  of  a  quondam  confectioner  and  pastry-cook, 
who  having  realised  a  vast  fortune  by  puffery,  and  such 
ware  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  has  retired  here  to  enjoy 


^  It  would  surely  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  panoramas 
were  the  platform  for  the  spectators  made  to  represent  an  open 
rotunda  or  belvidere  of  this  kind,  with  an  inner  railing  at  such 
distance  from  the  outer  parapet  as  to  prevent  the  spectator  from 
looking  over  the  latter,  which  inevitably  destroys  the  illusion  that 
might  otherwise  be  kept  up. 
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his  oHum  cum  dignitaie;  or,  as  the  cockney  said  to  Us 
friend,  to  "  dig  his  taters  in  the  ocean  of  tiresomeness." 
Hiq)py  mortal !  whose  pies  and  pastry  have  enabled  him 
to  take  place  of  one  of  a  batch  of  kings,  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  true  Napoleon  recipe  for  making  royal 
^gerbread  for  all  Europe. 

Beyond  Nyon  is  another  and  better  specimen  of  Count 
Doyen's  architectural  taste,  in  a  villa  at  Gordane,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  which  forms  a  striking  con-' 
trast  to  the  ancient  feudal  castle,  with  its  grim  towers 
and  battlements;  a  monument  of  an  iron  state  of 
society,  that  has,  happily,  now  altogether  passed  away, 
—  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  return  again  to  curse 
humanity. 

Coppet,  immortalised  as  the  residence  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  gifted  woman  whose  pen  awed  Napoleon, 
and  kept  him  in  terrorem^  is  now  the  property  of  her 
daughter,  the  Duchess  de  Broglie ;  yet  having  seemingly 
inherited  her  mother's  penchant  for  Paris  as  well  as 
her  estates,  the  Duchess  seldoms  pays  a  visit  to  this 
delightful  abode;  consequently  its  saloons,  once  the 
resort  of  the  most  intelligent  visitors  from  all  parts,  are 
now  empty  and  deserted.  Yet,  perhaps,  even  the  silence 
that  now  reigns  in  them  may  be  more  congenial  to  the 
stranger  who  may  chance  to  pay  a  visit  of  curiosity 
to  the  mansion,  since  she  who  was  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion exists  no  longer.  Thus,  if  not  ennobled  by  her 
presence,  it  is  at  least  not  profaned  by  that  of  others 
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who  might  seem  more  at  variance  with  the  past  than  the 
solitude  and  desertion  which   now  prevail.      Besides,  - 
although  Madame  de  Stael  could  always  attract  such 
society  around  her  as  would  well  recompense  her  for 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to    relinquish    Paris,  it  is- 
not  quite  so  certain  that  the  Duchess  de  Broglie  would 
have  the  same  magnetic  power,  were  she  to  make  this 
retreat  her  abode.     Nevertheless,  the  scenery  around 
Coppet  is   so   rich,    varied,    and   beautiful,    that  one 
would  almost  imagine  any  person  would  prefer  to  reside 
here  with  a  companion  or  two,  to  all  that  Paris  can 
offer.  There  are  those,  however,  who  would  even  run  out 
of  Paradise  itself  to  get  into  Paris ;  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Parisians  esteem  themselves  and  their  city 
so  highly,  when  they  perceive  with  what  strange  talis- 
manic  power  it  draws  to  itself  so  many  strangers,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  objections  that  exist  to  it  as  a 
place  of  residence.     Many  go  there,  indeed,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  true  French  accent,  which 
of  course,  as  they  are  not  French  people,  it  is  indispens- 
able they  should  possess  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  such ; 
because  the  French  themselves  are  so   scrupulous   in 
such  matters,  that  they  make  it  an  invariable  point  to 
speak  English  far  better  than  Englishmen,  and  wher^ 
ever  they  settle  to  divest  themselves  of  all  nationality, 
whether   it   be  in   pronunciation,  or   any   thing   else* 
Few,  it  is  ^to  be  presumed,  repair  to  Paris  with  the 
view  of  improving  their  morals ;  many  with  the  hope 
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of  polishing  up  their  manners,  though  sometimes 
with  no  better  success  than  that  of  a  John  Bull  who 
lately  returned  from  the  French  capital  trcansmogrified 
into  what  he  considered  the  ideal  of  la  jeune  France. 
<*  Well,**  inquired  some  one  of  his  mother,  "  do  you 
think  your  son  much  improved  by  his  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent ?"  — "  That  I  do,"  replied  the  delighted  niamma ; 
"  he  is  wonderfully  improved  indeed !  So  polished ! 
—  quite,  as  the  French  themselves  say,  a  poliswn  ;  yes, 
I  assure  you,  quite  Sipolisson  /" 


Ill 
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GENEVA.  —  CATHEDRAL.  —  CALVIN.  —  CENTENARY    COM- 
MEMORATION    OF     THE     REFORMATION. ANECDOTE 

OF  A  METHODIST    NAMED   JUNOT. PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

NOTE    ON   THE     SOANEAN    MUSEUM. ROUSSEAU's 

STATUE. ENVIRONS    OF    GENEVA. LORD   BYRON. 

Those  who  know  Geneva  only  as  it  was  some  years 
back,  would  now  hardly  recognise  its  altered  physiognomy 
in  the  side  towards  the  Lake,  which,  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing the  backs  of  houses  patched  up  with  all  kinds  of 
excrescences  jutting  out  from  them,  and  strangely  hud- 
dled together,  and  manifesting  that  kind  of  decay  and 
shabbiness  which  is  so  much  in  request  with  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque;  —  would  hardly  recognise  it,  as  now  me- 
tamorphosed by  the  recent  construction  of  quays  flanked 
by  rows  of  regular  houses,  that  give  it  a  look  of  bran- 
new  smartness,  more  likely  to  disappoint  than  satisfy  a 
stranger,  particularly  if  he  should  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  behold  a  city  of  most  venerable  and  romantic 
appearance,  with  the  wrinkles  of  successive  centuries 
imprinted  upon  it.  Perhaps  those  birds  of  passage, 
travellers  and  tourists,  are  apt  to  exact  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  places  they  visit,  too  much  respect  for 
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antiquity^  aad  are  unreasonably  angry  because  outJbf 
co.iuplaisance  tx)  picturesque  taste,  they  do  not  let'  ihsiB 
buildings  x;outinue  untouched  until  they  threaten^  >td 
fall  about  their  ears ;  forgetting  that,  although  ii  nn^ 
be  exceedingly  pleasant  to  ramble  about  for  a'day  oc 
l}yp  in  narrow  lanes,  and  among  crazy  old  houses  ibat 
have  put  themselves  into  every  attitude  but  a  perpend 
dicular  one,  it  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  be  forced,  iof 
r^e^de  in  such  dwellings.  .:  V. 

Where  all  was  formerly  irregularity,  disorder,  and: 
f^th,  are  now  compact  and  trim  ranges  of  stone-frpnteds 
buildings :  neither  is  the  side  towards  the  Lake  tbir 
only  portion  of  the  city  which  has  been  thus  remod^Jbd^B 
symmetrised,  and  modernised,  since  equal  liberties  hsMfi^ 
been  taken  with  that  extending  to  the  south,  wh4$r^r 
besides  several  handsome  buildings,  numerous  statcijpj 
private  mansions  and  houses  have  been  erect^drr 
Within  the  town,  however,  quite  enough  still  rem^iQfT^ 
to  inform  us  what  kind  of  appearance  Geneva  mader* 
ii^  "the  olden  time,"  and  also  to  reconcile  us  to  the; 
change  it  has  undergone;  for  unless  a  man  shoul^:. 
happen  to  have  an  enormous  appetite  indeed  for  the 
grotesque,  he  may  there  abundantly  satisfy  it.     One  of  j 

the  most  fanciful  architectural  peculiarities  which  there  ^ 

t-  ■  ■'  .  •      -• 

strike .  the  eye  is  the  extraordinary  distance  to  whi^bri 
t}>e  roofs  project  beyond  the  houses,  so  as  in  some  plac^^^ 
to  occasion  the  appearance  of  the  street  itself  beijngiii 
covered  in,  with  merely  an.  open  space  in  the  x^entreto 
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idmit  daylight.  What  particular  convenience  was 
aimed  at  by  this  odd  feshion,  it  is  difficult  to  guess, 
because  it  seems  very  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  foot  passengers  from  rain.  The  effect,  I  ap» 
prehend,  would  rather  be  to  shoot  down  the  water  in  ti 
cascade  on  each  side,  during  a  heavy  rain :  neither  does 
the  same  mode  of  building  seem  at  all  calculated  to 
lessen  danger  whenever  a  fire  breaks  out,  or  to  con«- 
duce  in  any  degree  to  salubrity.  Some  of  the  older 
hotttes  in  this  quarter  are  quite  as  nondescript  in  s^le 
as  that  of  Padre  Giovanni  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  with 
die  odd  pasteboard-looking  erection  put  up  against  it, 
and  itself  stuck  over  with  sundry  little  knicknackeries, 
whfeh  look  as  if  they  were  exposed  there  for  sale; 
wliile  the  upper  part  has  so  much  the  appearance  of 
beiiig  built  of  cards,  that  strangers  must  be  apt  to 
mistake  it  for  the  residence  of  some  retired  dealer  in 
them.  That  design  I  must  say  is  indisputably  most 
unique,  for  in  the  whole  course  of  my  extensive  travels 
I  have  never  seen  any  thing  resembling  it,  although 
scHne  nearly  as  fantastical  and  capricious. 

In  the  other  street  the  ground  floors  are  all  occupied 
by  shops  and  warehouses ;  and  in  one  of  them  there  is 
a  range  of  mean,  shabby  wooden  booths  on  each  side, 
nearly  blocking  up  the  shops  behind  them,  there  being 
a  passage  not  much  more  than  a  dozen  feet  wide  left 
between  them  and  the  houses. 

The  city  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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ADd  nearly  iii  tlie  centre  of  the  former  stands  the 
cathedral  (dedicated  to  St  Peter),  in  an  open  square 
or  place.  The  building  itself  is  Grothic,  and  lays  daim 
to  considerable  antiquity ;  but  the  west  front,  which  waa 
repaired  nearly  a  century  ago,  had  then  added  to  jit  a 
portico  after  tliat  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Of  course 
it  has  long  ago  been  stripped  of  its  Catholic  trappii^Sj 
which  were  all  taken  away  and  sold,  and  the  funds 
accruing  from  this  source,  and  from  the  disposal  of 
other  church  property,  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public 
hospital,^— a  noble  institution,  intended  not  only  tqv. 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  but  for  the  succour  of  others  ifjt 
distressed  circumstances,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
orphans.  This  took  place  immediately  after  the  mer 
moraUe  edict  issued  by  the  council,  August  27thh* 
1635,  by  which  mass  was  declared  to  be  abolished^ 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  established  as  the  creed 
of  the  Genevese  Church  and  its  pastors.  The  ediel 
which  thus  conferred  religious  liberty  on  the  citizens  of 
Geneva,  was  not  obtained  by  the  reformers  without  9. 
long  struggle,  it  having  continued  from  the  spring 
of  vldd2,  when  opposition  was  first  openly  made  to 
pc^ry,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  Yet,  evep; 
^4ter  ,a  termination  had  so  far  been  put  to  religiou% 
animosUiies,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  for  a.  while. 
irc^tQcedy  i}.,was  not  very  long  before  discontents  broki^^ 
out  afresh.  These  were  partly  occasioned  by  thi^  ino.** 
prj^{ieac^  of  the  Protestants,  who,  instead  of  adbei:ing 
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to  the  system  of  toleration  they  at  first  observed,  ncit 
satisfied  with  having  reduced  the  Catholics  to  siibmio- 
sioii)  and  deprived  them  of  their  former  power  and 
authority,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  began  to 
oppress  them.  Hereupon  tl^  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had 
previously  opposed  the  progress  of  the  -reformers,  and 
attempted  to  put  them  down,  laid  waste  the  Genevese 
territory,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  city  itself  by 
storm.  The  bravery  or  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants 
repulsed  him,  and  two  days  after  (February  2. 1596)^ 
the  people  of  Berne  came  to  the  assistance  of  Geneva,' 
and  drove  away  the  enemy* 

As  soon  as  order  was  again  restored,  and  the  citizeits 
had  recovered  from  their  immediate  anxieties,  some4)f 
the  most  influential  among  them  began  to  perceive  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  principles  of  the  reformat 
tion  taking  root,  unless  something  should  also  be  done 
to  bring  about  a  moral  reformation  throughout  the 
people,  who  had  been  corrupted  by  the  example  of  a( 
(Mssolute  priesthood,  and  by  the  military  of  Savoy,  fcM' 
these  latter  had  frequently  made  Geneva  their  quarteank 
It  was  accordingly  determined  to  establish  publitf 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  gradual  amelio^ 
ation  in  the  lower  orders.  Still,  the  originators  of  this 
salutary  measure  were  so  disheartened  by  the  oppo*^ 
siiioii  they  experienced,  and  the  little  prospect '  <yf 
success  they  saw  before  them,  that  they  would  prdbaUy 
have  given  up  the  atteirfpt,  had  not  the  disistaiie^  iSiie^ 
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required  been  almost  miraculously  sent  to  them  in  tbe 

bour  of  their  need.     It  was  in  the  mouth  of  Augusjb 

1586,  that  a  thin  haggard  figure  with  an  exceedkig)^ 

pale  .oountenanoe  alighted  late  one  evening  at  an  imh 

with  the  intention  of  resuming  his  journey  the  following 

morning  to  Basle.      Happening  to  be  informed  tl^f 

Calvin  was  arrived  in  the  city — for  he  was  the  strai^^ 

aUuded  to^-Farel,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Qeaey^ 

reformers,  went  to  him  and  requested  that  he  wou)4 

take  up  his  abode  among  them,  saying  that  be.  h^A 

evidently  been  directed  thither  by  divine   provideiaypfv 

Having    yielded    to   these    solicitations,   Calvin    now 

became  professor  and  preacher  with  so  much  succi^ 

that  he  attracted  numbers  to  the  city.     It  was  not  lo^ig 

JbeSore  he  earnestly  set  about  reclaiming  the  peoplcf  .fr<vp^ 

vtheir  licentious  habits;   but  by  so  doing  he  incurr^^ 

-muii  odium  with  one  party,  that  they  got  him  remoyfi4 

^m  the  council ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  quitted 

G^ieva  in  1538.     In  1540,  however,  he  was  prevajje^ 

on  to  return,  when  he  again  applied  himself  tQ  fh^ 

'wholesome  task  of  correcting  public  morals,  and  oon* 

-tinued  his  religious  mission  with  all  the  zeal  and  sanctity 

-of.  an  apostle,  until  his  death,  April  27.  1564* 

^^ '  Since  then,  the  year  1535  has  been  regarded  as, the 

£0fk  of  the  reformed  religion  at  Geneva;  and  its  thicd 

'centenary   ccmimemoration  was   observed  with  giceat 

^^ISfpn^  on   the  22d  of  August,   1835,  not  only  by 

the  inhabitants  mA  clergy  of  the  city,  and  sfi^rQu^d^ 
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districts,  but  by  clergy  of  the  teformed  ehureh^  fijHii 
all  parts  of  Europe,  besides  many  froin  America*  F<e# 
spectacles  have  ever  been  more  affecting  than  tliat 
which  took  place  on  the  21st,  when,  amidst  an  osaemUsr 
of  coundess  thousands,  the  deputation  of  the  Genevese 
pastors  came  forwards  to  receive  their  stranger  brediren 
—•^strangers  in  person,  but  knitted  to  their  affeetiona  by 
the  noblest  sentiments.  It  was  the  triumph  of  rd^oas 
civil  liberty  —  the  triumph  of  that  gospel  which  the 
eaiiy  reformers  had  unflinchingly  advocated,  and  rescued 
from  the  insidious  designs  of  carnal-minded  men** 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  (Saturday, 
August  22«),  the  clergy  having  assembled  in  one  of 
,the  churches,  the  secretary  called  over  the  severd 
deputaticms,  each  of  which  addressed  the  meetiiig 
through  their  respective  spokesman*  Besides. ^^ucb, 
many  letters  were  read,  that  had  been  sent  firom  vanous 
eongiiegations.  Among  others  there  was  one  from;. the 
King  of  Prussia,  couched  in  a  style  most  honourable  <ft> 
the  feelings  of  that  prince. 

•   On  the  Sunday  all  the  churches  were  crowded*. UAlil 

the  evening,  when  illuminations  took  plaoe^  and  nftcff- 

wards  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  fire  works  on  the  Isk  des 

Barques;    but  what  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  this 

^4i8t»val,  was  that  the  ^niiole  population  seemed  on  jklris 

^bccasion  to  form  a  single  family  united   togettor  in 


*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  that  nearly  40^000  (d6ph^*6f 
>&t  Sdriptnres  hare  been  distrftrnted  in  SwitserlaHid.       •    >.;  ,:n 
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brotherhood*  Every  one  was  willing  to  lay  aside  all 
distinction  of  ranks,  and  mingle  on  foot  with  his  fellow 
citiz^is ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  immense  throng  in 
tiie  streets,  there  was  no  crowding  or  pushing  beyond 
what  was  unavoidable.  Some  of  the  English*  however, 
being  afraid  perhaps  of  compromising  their  conae- 
quenoe^  thought  fit  to  give  themselves  airs,  and  would 
drive  throi^h  the  crowd  in  carriages,  to  the  no  little 
annoyance  and  danger  of  others.  On  being  remon- 
strated with,  they  assumed  a  high  tone,  and  talked  of 
the  impertinence,  silliness,  and  rudeness  of  the 
;Geneyese,  although  all  the  silliness  and  rudeness  li^ 
on  their  own  side.  It  must  be  confessed  that  when 
John  Bull  is  so  disposed,  no  one  understands  better  how 
to  render  himself  supremely  disagreeable. 

Two  medals  had  been  struclc  for  the  occasicm  by 
Bovy  a  Genevese  artist,  who  has  the  repute  of  hsmg 
one  of  the  ablest  medalists  in  Europe.  The  larger  one 
"^intended  for  the  members  of  the  deputations,  had  on 
one  side  an  altar  with  an  open  Bible  lying  upon  it,  «iid 
'two  figures  representing  Religion  and  Reason,  with  the 
iinotto  "  Biblia  Fidei  et  Rationi  Restituta."  The  reverse 
eiichibited  portraits  of  the  four  eminent  Genevese  referm- 
fers,  Farel,  Viret,  Calvin,  and  Theodore  Beza,  c(q[»ed 
'from  paintings  In  the  Public  Library.  Hie  smalier 
medal  which  was  distributed  to  all  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  without  distinction,  had 
<m  one  side  a  Bible  with  the  inscription  ^^  Posttenebvas 
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lux^"  and  on  the  other  the  words  ^'  Troisi^me  Jubile  d^ 
Reformation  de  Geneve,  23.  Aout,  1835/' 

The  only  drawback  that  in  any  d^ree  detracted  fiviqi 
the  universal  joy  and  satisfection  of  this  menuHsable 
solemnity^  was  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  refused  to 
take  any  share  in  the  commemoration,  alleging  as  their 
reason  for  declining  to  do  so,  that  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  Church  of  Geneva  had  widely  departed 
from  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Reformatioiiy 
and  contracted  a  taint  of  Socinianism. 

Although  the  demeanour  of  the  people  on  this 
occasion  was  most  exemplary,  it  had  been  shamefully 
disgraceful  the  preceding  year,  when  at  the  time  a(  a 
grand  public  ball  at  the  theatre,  the  mob  insulted  all 
those  who  entered  it^  in  the  most  infamous  manner» 
making  use  of  the  vilest  gestures  and  language  towards 
the  females ;  for  the  police  and  military  did  not  care  to 
interfere,  otherwise  they  might  undoubtedly  have  cleared 
the  streets  of  those  ruffians,  and  seized  upcm  soipe  cf 
them  to  make  an  example  of  them.  But  it  seems.that 
both  the  police,  and  the  powers  that  be,  are.  exce(e|d- 
ingly  tender  of  the  humours  of  the  sovereign  .people^ 
..yhjich  is^  by  the  by,  of  all  sovereigns  generally  the  gqai^;^ 
capricious  and  tyi*annical.  In  order  to  rescue  their  own 
jcity  from  the  stigma  of  this  abominable  afiair  -^  aU  -the 
more  abominable^  because  the  perpetrators  of  it  djjd^  i^iot 
propose  the  slightest  advantage  to  themselves  bey^n^  in- 
dulging their  malice —  tl^ieGenevesebave  since giy^jpiMt, 
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that  tboie  ruffian*  were  strangers  sent  into  the  ci^  for  tfae 
purpose  of  creating  a  disturbance.  And  this,  it  is  to  be 
hoped^  was  really  the  case,  otherwise  it  would  say  littte^ 
for  the  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  the  lower  ordera^. 
among  a  community  which  professes  great  strictness*  \ri>. 
There  are  many  Methodists  in  Geneva ;  and  respect, 
log  one  individual  of  that  persuasion,  named  Junoty  the 
following  ^Ltraordinary  anecdote  is  related: — This  yooag 
jq^aut  who  was  a  watdi-maker  by  trader  was  so  remarfe.^ 
a)^  no  less  for  the  superior  time  of  his  language  ihaa: 
i^r  his  religious  zeal,  that  many  strangers  sought.hilBii 
out,  and  among  them  an  elderly  English  baronet*  Theic; 
first  conversation  made  so  great  an  impression  upon  ibe. 
TT^ngliaViinftTij  that  he  repeated  his  visits  to  the  watdbHi 

maker's  very  firequently,  entering  into  long  discourses^ 
with  him  on  religion.     At  length,  when  he  was  about  tt»' 
return  to  England,  the  baronet  said,  <^  Junot,  it  is  you 
who  have  directed  me  to  the  path  of  happiness  and  sal^^ 
vation.     You  have  given  me  that  peace  of  mind  winch  I 
n^rer  befin:^  enjoyed,  and  sought  for  in  the  world  in  vMie^  - 
Afy  years  here  may  be  few,  but  I  shall  remember  yotf 
o^' my  dying  bed."   During  the  six  following  years  Smiat^ 
reoeivied  no  intelligence  of  his  foreign  friend ;  bat,  at^ 
theendof  thatp^iod,  he  was  sent  for  by  one  of  the- 
prmcipals  of  a  banking  house  in  the  city,  who  informed- 
hira,^^tfaat  he  had*  exceedingly  important  intdligenoe  to^' 

communicate,   namely,   that    Sir  N. was  dead,^ 

and  bequeathed  htm  a  coniuderable  sum.  *-«-  ^^  WiU-^ylwt 
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beiiere  me  when  I  say,  no  less  than*  fifty  dicmsaml' 
firanos  ?'*  « That  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  burthen,  stiH  iC 
God  imposes  it  on  me  I  must  bear  it."  **  Yet,  What  if  it- 
ajhonkl  be  much  more  ? "  ^*I  should  say  that  the  Lord' 
send^itas  a  trial  and  in  order  to  prove  me.  ^  *<  WeB  theh' 
d<>  not  be  overcome  by  your  good  fortune,  when  I  inform 
you  that,  having  neither  children  nor  any  nea^  family^ 
i^yaanections,  Sir  N«   ■  has  left  you  the  sole  inherl-i'' 

tor.of  his  property,  which  amounts  at  the  very  least  ^' 
six  millions  of  francs.     All  the  requisite  documents  aiiA 
piqpeii^  have  been  transmitted  to  me  from  Englmd;* 
and  it  remains  only  for  you  to  give  me  formal  diree^ 
lions  to;  receive  the  money  for  you. "     ^^  I  hope  that  It' 
may  not  be  a  snare  on  the  part  of  Satan,  to  estrai]^^ 
the  hearts  of  myself  and  my  poor  children  from  Gic^ 
sad  allure  us  to  the  service  of  the  world  and  Mammon»''v 
:iMafiiy  will  perhaps  think    that  this  extraordinary 
apatt^  was  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  assumed^  * 
iu  ^der  the  better  to  conceal  a  manifestation  of  joy^ 
allogether  indecorous.     Yet  if  there  was  any  hypocrisy,  i 
iH;  t^e  oaae>  the  most  incredulous  must  allow  that  it  wafa^ 
aA^nvards  kept  up  d  larigueur;  for  this  most  astomshingv, 
change  of  fortune  produced  no  change, .  either  ^iiiJunoltv 
(NT  his  wife,  nor  did  it  occasion  any  di£Perenee  in^  ^theiifi 
form^  babdts  and  mode  of  living.    This  may  bavie;been<) 
oiriog.  to  a  want  of  coounon  senses  -—  to  fenat.irii«miffyy<i 
to  obstinacy  •^  to  pride,  or  all  of  them  combined;  ibut-v 
cei^iily^not  to  hypocrisy,  unless  we  choose  V^Migmaf!^; 
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tise  with  the  same  odious  title  many  instances  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  most  heroic  virtue: 
and  had  Junot  lived  in  an  ancient  instead  of  a  modern 
republic,  his  name  might  have  been  ranked  with  those 
of  a  Fabricius  and  a  Cincinnatus.  *  Where  we  are  to 
look  for  any  thing  similar  among  modem  philosophers 
and  moralists,  divines  or  demagogues,  patriots  or  poeta^ 
I  know  not.  .  If  they  do  not  all  exactly  run  after  Mam- 
mon, none  are  very  solicitous  to  get  out  of  its  way,  or 
turn  their  backs  coldly  upon  it  when  it  comes;  while 
many  of  those  who  insist  loudest  upon  the  puri^  and 
perfect  disinterestedness  of  their  motives,  or  who  else 
seem  altogether  rapt  in  some  supermundane,  empjrrean 
sphere,  would  gladly  wade  their  way  through  any  miry 
puddle,  in  order  to  clutch  it.  Mortifying  reflecticm ! 
that  so  niany  refined  geniuses  and  superior  spirits 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  cast  into  the  shade  by  one 
who  to  the  opprobium  of  being  a  mechanic  added  that 
of  being  a  Methodist. 

Like  most  other  public  libraries,  that  of  Geneva  is 

*  Another  instance  of  almost  early  Roman  simplicity  of  manners 
is  recorded  of  the  Genevese  Syndic  Marc  Pictet,  great  unde  td  the 
late  eminent  Pictet  Diodati.  When  paying  a  visit  one  eyeniiig  to 
the  French  Resident,  the  diplomatist  accompanied  his  guest  to  the 
antechamber,  calling  out  for  M.  le  Syndic's  people.  "  Sir,"  rc- 
ptied  Pictety  with  a  smile,  "  all  M.  le  Syndic's  people  ^amoditt 
to  DO  more  than  my  maid  Joan  and  her  lantern  T'-r*  How  the 
Resident  purified  himself  from  the  contamination  of  haying  re* 
ceived  a  visitor  who  was  fetched  home  by  a  servant  maid  with  a 
lantern,  is  not  said.  <    ^'..  <- 
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a  well  stocked  cemetery  of  literaturei  where  certain 
volumes  and  manuscripts  are  regularly  KorUsed  to 
strangers  for  their  rarity^  early  printing,  or  some 
similar  claim  to  homage  from  those  who  love  to  gaze 
upon  titlepages  and  type  the  very  look  of  which  is  suf« 
ficient  to  take  away  a  modern  reader's  breath;  Taken 
in  general)  such  hoards  can  hardly  be  called  literary 
treasures,  they  having  no  longer  any  current  value 
for  the  present  generation.  All  of  such  literature  as  is 
truly  useful,  and  infinitely  more  than  is  actually  made 
use  of,  is  accessible  in  more  commodious  forms :  in  fact, 
were  some  of  these  repositories  to  be  purged  of  all  the 
unopened  tomes  and  never  consulted  volumes  they  con- 
tain, many  a  collection  of  startling  magnitude  would 
dwindle  down  to  comparative  insignificance;  but  as 
common  sense  is  never  allowed  to  interfere  in  such  mat- 
ters,, lumber  is  allowed  to  accumulate  till  room  can  be 
found  for  no  more.  It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether 
such  libraries,  unless  actually  attached  to  places  of 
scholastic  study,  are  rendered  so  available  to  those  who 
desire  to  fi'equent  them,  as  they  might  be-  * 

*  On  some  proposition  being  lately  made  tc  extend  the  time  of 
keeping  the  reading  rooms  at  the  British  Museum  open  during  the 
evening,  an  outcry  was  raised  against  it  as  if  little  less  than  sacrikgioass 
-on  the  pretext  that  nothing  could  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
attended  with  any  hazard  from  fire ;  as  if  there  is  not  now  quite  as 
great  or  greater  liability  of  accident  "firom  fire  spreading  firom  some 
£uey  and,  after  smouldering  for  hours,  breaking  out  in  the  night,  than 
from  an  accident  firom  a  candle,  that  would  be  instantly  discovered. 
Have  any  accidents  of  the  kind  happened  in  any  of  thofte  litermry 
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Among  the  show-books  to  which  strangers  here'gehe- 
rally  pajr  their  devoirs  is  a  manuscript  of  St.  Angustid^^ 
written  upon  the  leaves  of  trees ;  one,  of  the  **  llioilghtl^ 
of  Philippe  le  Bel,  which  the  French  would  fain  faa;^ 
got  hold  of;  a  Bible  written  in  the  eighth  century,  See; ' 


"    "': 


institutions  whose  libraries  are  lighted  up  of  an  evening  ?  Surely 
the  use  of  a  public  property  ought  not  to  be  limited,  on  no  better 
grounds  than  those  of  precaution  against  a  very  improbdiile  octoh 
tingency.  Indeed  there  are  hundreds  who  would  tiieo  be  able  to 
profit  by  it,  to  whom  it  would  now  not  matter  one  straw,  we^ 
the  whole  of  it  reduced  to  ashes  to-morrow.  Those  who  are 
guided  by  nothing  better  than  mere  common  sense,  would  say  tluA 
every  other  consideration  ought  in  all  such  cases  to  giF/s  wHjt^ 
the  accommodation  of  the  public ;  and  if  so,  what  are  we  to  thii^  of 
the  regulations  which,  as  it  now  appears,  will  render  the  doANBAK 
Museum  not  at  all  better  than  a  nominal  donation  on  the  pifft  4h 
its  **  munificent  founder; "  since  it  will  be  opened  to  pubtic^iriqiif 
only  for  a  few  hours,  two  days  in  the  week,  during  three  montb^  in 
the  year !  So  that  it  turns  out  after  all  that  Sir  John  Soane's  chief 
object  in  obtaining  the  act  of  parliament  which  was  to  give  |& 
.museiun  to  the  nation,  was  to  compel  his  representatives  to  keep^i^ 
the  house  and  its  contents  exactly  as  he  left  them.  Yet  no  one 
need  be  surprised  at  this,  for  Sir  John  was  utter  selfishness  in  t^iijfif 
thing  he  did  :  —  selfishness  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  oatentatiotii 
money-giving ;  for  selfishness  coupled  with  egregious  self-conceit  wff 
his  ruling  passion.  His  donation  now  shows  him  to  have  been  the 
very  Prince  Prettjnnan  of  humbugs.  Really  and  bona  fide  to  ^h^ 
his  museum  to  the  public,  was  a  stretch  far  too  great  for  his 
liberality :  to  leave  it  merely  as  an  heir-loom  would  have  been  de- 
frauding his  own  vanity,  and  leaving  the  "  Soanean  Museum'' 
nearly  in  obscurity  in  the  little  peep-show  house  on  the  north,  jide 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields :  he  accordingly  made  a  compromise  be- 
tween his'  sordidness  and  his  appetite  for  notoriety,  by  bequeathing 
it  in  the  monstrous  way  he  has  done.  .' 
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,  Qne  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornamental  objects 
l^Ui^y  erected,  is  tlie  bronze  statue  of  Rousseau  in  the 
Isle  des  Barques.  The  figure^  which  is  about  seven  feet 
^^^ghf  is  the  work  of  the  sculpture  Pradier^  an  artist 
residing  at  Paris,  but  a  native  of  Geneva*  *  Considered 
merely  as  a  piece  of  execution  it  possesses  considerable 
merit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  great  defect  of 
conveying  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  immortal  Jean 
Jacques  —  no  more  than  "  the  man  in  the  blanket "  in 
our  St.  Paul's  does  of  the  great  Sam  Johnson.  Instead 
of  the  little  bob-wig,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  pecu- 
]ii^  to  him  as  the  Johnsonian  wig  was  to  the  Doctor, 
We  behold  Jean  Jacques  here  disguised  with  short  crop- 
pea  hair,  and  half  in  a  state  of  nudity,  the  drapery 
{ailing  chiefly  over  the  lower  part  of  his  person.  He 
id  seated  in  an  ancient  chair,  holding  an  open  book  or 
tablet  In  his  left  hand  resting  upon  his  knees,  and  ^ 
jfty]u$  in  the  other  —  a  posture  not  the  best  imaginabki 
Ibr  writing,  and,  in  fact,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
fi^ppoi^ed  by  many  to  be  taking  a  sketch  of  the 
summnding  scenery.  Beneath  the  chair  is  what  is 
int^tided  to  represent  a  pile  of  huge  folios,  which,  to 
i^y  nothing  of  its  looking  quite  as  much  like  a  chest,  of 


.  *  This  is  the  same  artist  who  has  since  executed  the  four  cojossal 
figures  of  Fame  for  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Barriere  de  I'  Etoile 
at  iParis;  one  on  each  sicte  of  the  arch  &cing  Paris,  and  the  two 
others  on  that  facing  Neuilly.  These  statues  are  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  height. 
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boxesy  is  a  most  whimsical  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  because  such  mode  of  binding  was  not  practised' 
by  the  ancients ;  neith^  did  Rousseau  himself  publish 
any  folios.  Had  our  English  lexicographer  been  repre^ 
sented  resting  on  those  two  sturdy  folios  of  his  own, 
with  one  of  which  he  knocked  down  an  insolent  book- 
seller in  his  own  shop,  we  might  have  given  the  artbt^ 
credit  for  the  happiness  of  alluding  by  one  trait,  both 
to  the  intellectual  and  corporeal  prowess  of  our  literary 
Hercules ;  and  on  them  might  have  been  inscribed  ^^hoc 
signo  vicL  "  But  what  this  pile  of  folios  means  is  quite 
a  puzzle,  only  to  be  solved  by  our  supposing  that  it  is 
one  of  those  ready  made  common-places  which  artists  have 
always  at  hand,  and  about  the  meaning  of  which  they 
give  themselves  no  concern.  In  regard  to  likeness  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  barely  possible,  by  abstract- 
ing one's  atteiition  from  every  other  part,  and  fixing  it 
<m  the  face  alone,  to  trace  some  resemblance  between  the 
features  and  those  in  the  portraits  we  have  of  Rousseau.. 
All  the  rest  is  mere  fiction  :  the  poor  hypochondriacal 
enthusiast  is  represented  with  the  muscles  and  thews 
of  an  ancient  athlete  or  an  Irish  porter.  Would  a 
fellow  of  such  brawny  frame  have  sat  down  to  write 
tediously  long  sentimental  romances,  analysing  both 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  the  whimsies  of  the  brain  ? 
Certainly  not.  Something,  no  doubt,  must  be  conceded 
to  the  demands  of  art;  still  individuality  must  be  kept 
in  sight:  for  if  likeness  is  to  be  adhered  to  in  counte- 
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naince,  not  only  does  all  the  rest  become  fieds^ood,  but 
the  whole  work  becomes  a  most  unnatural  and  pre^ 
posterous  jumble  of  the  natural  and  unnatural.  In  fact^ 
the  artist  who  did  not  scruple  to  clap  Rousseau's  head 
upon  such  a  body,  need  not  at  all  have  scrupled  to  have 
clapped  his  wig  upon  his  head.  There  is  nothing  whatv. 
eve:  about  the  figure,  indicative  either  of  the  man  him? 
seli^  or  the  times  in  which  he  lived;  but  the  whcde  is 
one  of  those  unmeaning  expensive  blunders  which  dis- 
grace modern  art. 

Although  as  a  novelty  he  may  for  a  while  excite  some 
interest,  this  Jean  Jacques  in  the  Isle  des  Barques  wilt 
in  a  short  time  be  no  more  noticed  than  poor  Charles 
James  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  where  that  "  great  jnan 
of  the  people'*  sits  very  sulkily,  as  if  thrown  quite  out  of 
both  element  and  character  together.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
time  may  come  when  the  people  of  Geneva  will  think 
that  a  city  which  makes  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the 
pages  of  history,  as  the  champion  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  asserter  of  religious  liberty,  would  have  been  more 
appropriately  adorned  by  some  public  monument,  in 
honour  of  one  of  the  defenders  of  Christian  liberty,  than  of 
a  Deistical  sophist.  Touching  eloquence,  eloquence  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  language,  cannot  be  denied  Rous- 
seau;  but  if  in  some  instances  he  employed  it  worthily, 
in  others  be  abused  it  most  perniciously.  So  little  of 
the  philosopher^  too,  did  this  singular  mortal  possess  in 
hi9  own  dbaracter,   that  he  allowed  his  over-w^ecgiiiiig; 
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^ttniily  to.fiortrsjr  him  tb  the  world  in  •  light  ai^ 
odioM  Aod  degrading  and  to  give  us  a  pictura  4>f '» 
dMcnq^t  heartf  by  no  means  likdy  to  jMrove  of  a  bwe\ 
iieid  i^luence.  Hiis,  however,  was  only  one  of.Jthp 
^  Qumerons  inconsistencies  he  fell  into ;  for,  although  hf 
incnkated  in  his  ¥rritings  the  parental  duties  with  all  hil^ 
persuasive  and  energetic  wturmth,  he  proved  a  lecrtaiit^ 
from  them  in  his  own  person,  when  after  havipg  ad^ 
monisbed  parents  with  what  assiduous  tenderness  thcy^ 
ought  to  watch  over  and  train  up  their  ofispring^  hb> 
wifeelingly  sent  away  his  own  children  to  a  feundlii^ 
hoqpital.  O  quel  homme  de  la  nature  I  -*•  If  net*  a^ 
more  criminal,  it  was  at  least  a  more  ridiculous  inoeil^ 
sistency  in  the  author  of  La  Nouvelle  Helois^  to  aaKer 
himself  to  be  hen-pecked  and  snubbed  by  an  ugly  oid^ 
paramour,  whom  he  appears  to  have  selected  Tor  hetf^ 
i^ftsemblance  in  temper  to  the  wife  of  Socrates.  Tet  ha) 
himsdif  endured  the  domineering  caprices  of  thii> 
Xantippe^  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Athettiaftf 
^ilosopher,  as  of  poor  Jerry  Sneak.      His  Ther^se'^  ^) 

'^  Beiidei  bang  devoid  of  personal  attractions  of  any  kind',  fl^ 
yiifWfi  was  wholly  illiterate,  vulgar-minded,  and  endued  witk  ii% 
small  portion  of  that  vice  so  common  to  vulgar  minds,  low»  selfish, 
chtihiiig.    Yet  this  would  hardly  have  enabled  her  to  dupe  toA  'i 
man  10  Rousseau,  had  he  not  first  duped  himself  by  his  own  tM^ 
n^erical  theories^  one  of  which  was  to  consider  artifice  the  result  oi* 
re^ement.    Towards  the  end  of  her  life  Ther^se  like  many  otb^T'' 
kiflies  tf  ber  description  became  a  brandy-drinker  1  and  a  stranger^ 
wlio  went  one  day^^io  4799)  to  Plessis  BdleviUe,  whcjc^  s^^tbi^^ 
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haA^tempBfy  SLgBy  uglinefl^  and  utter  wane  of  auraption' 
oitb^  ^f  jnind  or  person,  ought  at  least  tohanreueaanA^ 
Jeai»  Jacques  firom  one  disaster :  -^  bat  no  f  she  taaoA^ 
ntans  to  persuade  a  groom  in  the  service  of  tiie  Map^t 
qi^s  do  Girardin  to  cornutify  her  philosopher;  jmd  thm 
disi:overy  of  this  amiable  and  lovely  creature's  infideii^i 
-^  the  was  then  fifty-seven  years  old  I -*- induoed  tbe^ 
ptiilofttqpheEr,  to  blow  out  his  brains.  Well,  since  the- 
^^ilfvese  were  determined  to  erect  a  statue  to  him,  they/ 
oo^ld.have  done  no  less,  I  think,  than  instruct  .t)io; 
soulptar;  to  introduce,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  meinextto> 
of  tbaift  il»t>re  '^  nature-loving  than  good-natured  "  cvf»fi 
tm^,.?Xh)Biii$^le  Vasseur,  -    ui 

i-iXbe  janmedieXe  environs  of  Geneva  are  particulajdjT' 
bc&MiUfid}  And  offer  many  delightful  promenades  and^ 
avenues,  {from  which  may  be  caught  charming  views  4tt{ 
the  lake.  Hiere  are  also  many  {M*etty  villas  peepiag^ 
oiU  in  situations  that  seem  expressly  intended  for  suoh^ 
rural  retreats.  One  of  them  was  pointed  out  as  an. 
objeoliof  particular  interest  to  English  eyes,  fiiopn.  the; 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  tenanted  by  Lord 
Byron  during  his  residence  here ;  and  weTeoeivedthe  ^ 
Additional  piece  of  information,  that  during  his  occupa^' 
tion  of  it^  the  house  and  its  establishment  were  by  ^<(1 

V'l;^   ^"V'' — ■   ;  '  ■ ^' ■ >!/  ^v;  >',jjrj 

lived,  fot  the  purpose  of  paying  his  homage  to  this  reUc  oftheg^tt^ 
J^  Jal[^ques,  expecting  to  meet  in  her  with  a  second  Ninon/  fitsidU^"' 
tiiiS^W^iikotage,  Was  beyond  measure  disc6nberted  bti  ^tixSMf* 
a  «it$tdfed'8fil'&ag lA  a  sti^^ 6f  utter  intoxiddon t  '"''' ' ''^^ 

VOL.  II.  K 
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means  those  either  of  a  solitary  misanthropey  or  a  poetic 
recluse  devoted  to  meditation  and  the  muse.  Quite  the 
reverse :  the  self-expatriated  bard  had  here  domesticated 
himself  very  snugly  with  a  select  few  of  those  kind  good- 
natured  pieces  of  female  frail  ty,  who,  compassionating 
the  loneliness  of  a  stranger  of  the  other  sex,  cfaeer- 
fiilly  forego  all  selfish  considerations  of  prudence  and 
honour,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  kind  offioe  of 
supplying  the  place  of  a  wife,-— or  rather  as  many 
:  wives  as  he  pleased. 

Whatever  they  might  think  of  his  poetry  -*-  if  they 

had  ever  read  it  —  no  doubt  these  kind  sisters  of  the 

hermitage  did  not  find  the  poet's  morality  disagreeably 

gloomy  or  austere  in  practice ;  and  he,  we  may  suppose, 

.  discov^ed  their  virtue  to  be  of  that  easy  graceful  kind, 

tfaite  innocent  of  starch,  that  sits  upon  its  wearer  so  y^ty 

loosely  as  to  scandalise  the  puritanical,  the  strict^  and 

the  censorious.      In  fact,  the  virtue  of  the  ladies  -r..£^r 

.  of  his  Lordship's  I  say  nothing  -^  was  as  eeuy  ^  a».an  old 

Mijioe,''  and  the  more  it  was  worn  the  easier  it  became. 

A      Some  have  talked  of  his  Lordship's  ^lonely  musings 

:<evi  Lyman's  consecrated  lake,"  which  is  certainly  patting 

^the  best  and  most  decent  and  poetical  face  upon  the  life 

I-  he  led  here ;  but  had  they  thought  proper  to  take  a  pefp 

.;  also  behind  the  scene,  or  to  speak  of  what  there  met 

i- their  eye,  they  would  have  discovered  that  their  Jupiter 

iwas  onlya  Jupiter  Scapin,  indulging  in  many  mdst 

.  scurvy  prank&  ,  ,/^ 
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With  that  contempt,  for  the  opinions  and  pcejudice^ 
of  others  which  to  some  looks  like  philosphical,  Byroa 
here  led  a  harem-^tQarem  life,  searing  the  odd  nodoos 
of  propriety  many  are  still  weak  enough  to  enteruin. 
All  the  while,  however,  he  affected  to  consider  himself 
a  kind  of  martyr,  —  a  proscribed,  much-injured  bein^  •*r- 
the  victim  of  calumny,  and  far  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning;  yet  was  always  sneering  at  and  wilfiilly 
offending  that  very  portion  of  society  which  he  affected 
to  consider  unjust  towards  him,  because  it  withheld 
from  him  its  esteem. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  we  heard  of  Byron  at  Geneva 
would  not  bear  to  be  repeated  by  any  one  less  shame- 
less than  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  his  own  Juan. 
The  most  charitable  construction  that  can  be  put  upon 
his  conduct  would  be  that  he  was  actually  insane,, 
though  **much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  welL"  Yet, 
unfortunately  for  his  memor}',  his  was  a  species  of  in- 
sanity, if  such  at  all,  which  was  self-inflicted,  arising 
from  a  dereliction  of  all  moral  principle,  coupled  with 
a  paltry  littleness  of  mind  and  most  singular  species  of 
hypocrisy,-*-  first  acting  the  moody  enthusiast  and  puling 
sniveller,  in  order  to  make  the  world  stare ;  and  then 
pretendmg  to  take  it  very  ill  of  the  world,  and  as  a 
very  unjustifiable  impertinence  on  their  part,  that  they 
should  regard  him  as  different  from  other  men.  Tlie 
truth  is,  he  would  have  been  bitterly  disappointed,  if 
after  ^^  peacocking  himself"  before  the  public  tLjtmtrmiee^ 
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as  be  bad  done,  be  bad  found  tbe  world  less  inquisitive 
regarding  bim.  His  anger  on  tbat  score,  therefore,  was 
all  sham.  To  say  the  truth,  there  was  a  tolerable  spice 
of  humbug  in  Byron's  composition,  though  it  was  hum- 
bug of  so  peculiar  a  species  that  it  passed  with  the 
%!mjerity  of  the  people  for  something  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  quality. 
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CHAP.  IX.  ;     b 

yaiP    TO    CHAMOUNI. GROTTE    DB     BALMB*  rr-.RW^ 

ARCHITECTURE.  —  ACCIDENTS  OCCASIONED  By  THE 
FALLING  OF  MOUNTAINS.  —  THE  MER  DE  GLACE.  — 
HOSPICE.  —  DESCENT  TO  THE  MER.  THUNDER- 
STORM.  RETURN   TO   CHAMOUNI. — MONT  BLANC. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  to  Cbatnouni  and  Mont  Blanc  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  with  all  who  visit  Geneva,  that 
even  had  we  felt  no  inclination  to  see  either  of  them, 
etiquette  alone  would  have  almost  exacted  from  us  a 
compliance  with  a  custom  observed  by  all  travellers. 
Indeed,  we  were  not  soity  at  having  so  good  an  excuse 
held  out  to  us  for  loitering  a  little  longer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Leman ;  accordingly  We  set  out  on  this 
excursion,  and  after  driving  four  miles  entered  the 
territory  of  Savoy,  which  almost  instantly  announced 
itself  to  us  as  a  Catholic  country,  so  great  was  the  change 
which  we  perceived.     Wooden  crosses,  erected  at  in- 
tervals, plainly  enough  indicated  that  we  were  once 
more  among  a  people  who  attribute  to  mere  emblems  of 
religion  the  e£Scacy  of  devotion ;  while  the  wretchedness 
and  squalidity  of  the  people  themselves  attested  no  less 
strongly  their  extreme  degradation,  botli  physical  and 
moral.     Again,  too,  did  beggars  and  troops  of  ragged 
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urchins  begin  to  annoy  us  most  clamorously, —a 
nuisance  we  had  congratulated  ourselves  on  having 
escaped  from  when  on  Swiss  ground,  and  one  for 
which  there  appears  to  be  no  other  cure  than  a 
general  determination  on  the  part  of  travellers  never  to 
bestow  a  single  sous  on  the  sturdy  vagabonds  who  pre^ 
fer  picking  up  a  miserable  livelihood  in  that  way,  to 
doing  any  thing  in  the  form  of  set  labour. 

We  passed  through  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Arve, 
enclosed  with  hills  wooded  quite  to  their  summits ;  at 
Bonneville,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  loft^ 
mountain  Mole,  the  river  swells  out  to  a  great  breadth^ 
and  its  waters  are  of  a  dingy  slatish  hue.  Here  there 
is  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  having  at  one  extremity  of  it 
a  column  raised  upon  a  pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Charles  Felix,  King  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
date  1823.  Crossing  this  bridge,  we  shortly  afterwards 
entered  the  valley  of  Claussel,  and  reached  Cluse,  a 
small  town  enveloped  in  wood,  with  exceedingly  darrow 
streets,  and  houses  in  some  places  partly  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  Hitherto  we  had  seen  scarcely  a  village  of  any 
kind,  although  the  country  seems  Well  cultivated;  add 
what  houses  we  did  see  were  no  better  than  very 
clumsy  timber  erections,  with  enormous  projecting  roofi^ 
a  mode  of  building  which  it  is  difficult  to  guess  whei*e« 
fore  it  should  be  so  much  in  favour  hereabouts,  since  it 
certainly  cannot  recommend  itself  by  its  economy,  and 
Wottld  seem  objectionable  were  it  only  oh  accotdit  of 
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the  quantity  of  snow  that  must  in  consequence  lod^e, 
upon  the  houses.     We  saw  many  females  riding  ^trid(e,,. 
on  horseback,  and  employing  themselves  with  knitting, , 
at  the  same  time,  after  the  fashion  of  Queen  Berlbas ,, 
who,  as  already  observed,  used  to  spin  while  taking  €Ui. 
airing.  i 

Beyond  Cluse  we  entered  an  exceedingly  narrow 
defile  or  pass  between  two  walls  of  mountain,  where  the  , 
path  was.  in  many  places  nearly  blocked  up  by  tremeo- 
dous  masses  of  rock  that  had  been  hurled  down,  and  .. 
the  sight  of  which  convinced  us  that  travelling  through.  I 
this  strait  must  at  some  seasons  be  a  very  perilous  uq«- 
dertaking.  Nay,  we  did  not  feel  altogether  at  ease  ,. 
when  on  looking  up  we  discerned  huge  fragments  of  ^ 
rock  still,  hanging  midway  up,  threatening  to  fall  with  j 
the  slightest  vibration  and  crush  us.  We  stopped  for  A  ^  ^ 
short  while  in  order  to  inspect  the  Grotte  de  Balme,  a  i^ 
cavern  celebrated  for  its  echo,  which  is  said  to  be  ex*  . 
ceedingly  powerful  whenever  a  small  cannon  is  discharged .» 
in  it,  when  the  reverberations  are  heard  to  a  great  dia«..r 
tance ;  but  this  is  an  experiment  we  did  not  witnesSfi  s 
The  entrance  to  this  cavern  is  about  seven  hupdne4  '. 
feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  Arve^  and  forms  a  very  v^.  v 
gularly  shaped  arch  ten  feet  high  by  twenty  in  width*  ■, , 
Within  the  grotto  is  very  spacious,  and  divided  uvto  .. 
several  chambers  or  halls,  where,  according  to  the  trc^  ;| 
ditions  of  the  peasantry,  immense  treasure  is  burif  ^.^  y 
and  jealously  watched  over  by  supernaturfil  guai:di|uau9f  ■ ./ 
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Nor  18  it  any  wonder  that  so  very  &iry-like  a  jmce 
should  have  some  extraordinary  history  of  the  kind 
luttached  to  it. 

From  the  gallery  of  the  inn  at  Sallenches,  we  had'a 
inost  noble  view  of  the  gigantic  Mont  Blanc.  Hitherto 
we  had  beheld  no  more  than  its  summit  elevated  above 
other  eminences  intervening  between  it  and  ourselves— 
merely  its  bust,  as  it  were ;  but  now  we  saw  it  at  loll 
lengthi  in  all  its  surprising  vastness  of  stature,  with  its 
head  lifted  far  into  the  heavens.  Sallenches  itself  is 
640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
twice  as  much  above  the  sea,  yet  compared  with  Mont 
'Blanc  it  stands  in  a  low  region.  Here,  in  order  to  pra^ 
ceed  to  Chamouni,  we  were  obliged  to  engage  a  charni*- 
bane  —  an  odd -looking  vehicle  covered  with  l^Either,  in 
which  persons  sit  sideways.  As  there  are  no  springis, 
there  was  little  danger  of  our  falling  into  a  reverie,  for 
the  noise  and  jolting  are  sufficient  to  scare  away  any  fit 
of  musing,  or  even  a  tendency  towards  contemplation ; 
although  if  it  shakes  the  bones  .somewhat  too  rudely^ 
•  ^e  motion  is  both  an  excellent  specific  against  indiges*- 
tion,  atid  helps  to  bring  on  a  keen  appetite. 

So  long  as  we  continued  in  the  valley  our  route  pro*- 

'mised  to  be  pleasant  enough;   but  on  quittjtig  thal^  we 

found  the  road  grow  exceedingly  bad,  and  the  ctyumry 

Ibecotne  bare  and  desolate,  to  say  nothing  of  being 

-  iVeqoently  obliged  to  ford  torrents  as  well  as  we  could, 

'tad  to  be  continually  either  upon  the  ascent  or  desbent, 
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while  we  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  ime  ehyel^p^ 
in  clouds,  which,  like  mai^y  other  things,  and  likewji^ 
some  persons,  are  more  agreeable  to  contemplate  friHAjft 
distance  than  they  are  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance, 
when  we  find  out  their  unpleasantness,  and  the  stufFij^ 
are  really  composed  of.  For  aught  we  could  tell  j(o 
the  contrary,  perhaps  the  clouds  we  would  gladly  h^"^ 
dispersed  might  appear  to  those  afar  off  of  brilliaiit 
silvery  hue  and  fantastic  shapei^  whereas  to  us^  wbp  . 
were  buried  in  them,  they  seemed  quite  as  doll  and 
dismal  as  a  London  fog. 

We  esci^d  from  them,  however,,  by  the  time  we 
reached  Servoz,  so  that  we  were  not  hindered  from  p^* 
serving  the  peculiar  mode  of  building  which  prevails  in 
that  part.    The  walls  are  constructed  of  stone  for  about 
,  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  but  all  the  rest  is.of 
wood;  and  the  roof  generally  overhangs  the  sides  of  tibe 
r  building  to  a  very  great  extent,  projecting  in  many  in- 
stances full  fifteen  feet  which  causes  it  to  look  as  if  it  bc^d 
been  tak^n  from  a  much  larger  bouse  and  clapped  .up^n 
one  for  which  it  was  not  intended.     What  m^y  j^e 
the  object  of  this  meamre  I  do  not  profess  to  knpwrys^t 
hardly^  I  should  guess,  economy;  but  beitwhat  it47iay, 
this  amplitude  of  verge  to  the  roofs  fi^irly  entitles  ,th^ 
to  be  styled  *^  broad  brims."    Like  the  upper  pi^i^)of 
the  houses  themselves,  the  roofs  are  covert  extei^Q^y 
.with  wood^  and  it  would  seem  very  insecurely ;  8iii$f^]|in  • 
.  order  to  prevent  tUb  sort  of  WQode£Lj;iti«g  b^ng;,l^fipi 
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o£^  ponderous  stones  are  often  laid  upon  it^  which^ 
should  the  wind  prove  very  boisterous,  are  not  likely  to 
retain  their  posts,  but  to  come  toppling  down  with 
rather  awful  alacrity. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  wherever  nature  is  most 
prodigal  either  of  her  beauty  or  her  grandeur,  there 
likewise  is  she  wont  to  display  her  greatest  terrors. 
Often  have  the  smiling  shores  of  Naples  been  scathed 
by  volcanic  fires,  sweeping  along  in  their  irresistible 
course ;  Lisbon  and  Sicily  have  experienced  the  horror 
of  earthquakes,  no  less  widely  devastating  than  sudden ; 
and  although  Switzerland  is  exempt  from  visitations  of 
that  kind,  it  is  subject  to  others  hardly  less  calamitous, 
and  no  less  difficult  to  be  guarded  against  by  human 
foresight.  Besides  avalanches,  which  are  of  such  fire* 
quent  occurrence  as  to  appear  only  ordinary  events,  this 
country  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  theatre  of  most , 
dreadful  convulsions,  owing  to  the  sudden  giving  way 
and  descent  of  mountains.  Not  many  years  ago,  that 
of  Sevenne,  in  this  district,  exhibited  a  terrific  phe^ 
nomenon  of  the  kind,  rolling  do\vn  and  demolishing 
whatever  lay  in  its  course ;  nor,  as  we  were  informed,  did 
it  become  stationary  until  after  three  days.  A  similar : 
catastrophe,  but  far  more  frightful  in  its  efiects  and 
consequences,  took  place  in  September,  1806 ;  namely, 
the  fall  of  the  Rossberg,  near  the  lake  of  Lowertz^ 
when  Goldau  and  several  other  villages  were  completely 
buried,  and  part  of  the  lake  itself  choked  up.     Those 
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who  beheld  it  from  a  distance,  described  it  as  attended 
with  a  noise  resembling  a  discharge  of  artillery,  while 
clouds  of  dust,  hurling  along  with  them  stones  and 
masses  of  rock,  darkened  the  air,  and  rendered  the 
whole  a  scene  of  undistinguishable  confusion.  When 
alarm  had  somewhat  subsided  and  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  could  venture  to  approach  and  examine  into 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  they  found  that  Goldau  had 
quite  disappeared,  and  that  its  site  was  occupied  by  a 
chaotic  mass  of  stones.  Nor  was  the  destruction  confined 
to  that  spot ;  for  other  villages  were  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed more  or  less  so,  and  the  valley  itself  presented 
to  the  eye  nothing  but  ruin  and  disorder  on  every  side* 
The  celebrated  Mount  Rhigi  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood had  exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon 
many  centuries  before,  when,  from  fissures  that  had 
opened  in  its  sides,  a  stream  of  mud,  about  a  mile  in 
width  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  deep,  suddenly 
gushed  forth  like  lava  from  a  volcano,  and  continued  to 
flow  during  an  entire  fortnight,  burying  all  beneath 
it  during  its  course.  Fortunately,  owing  to  its  tenacity^ 
it  did  not  sweep  onwards  with  violence,  so  that  the  in-^ 
habitants  had  not  only  time  to  escape,  but  also  to  carry 
off  their  moveables.  This  extraordinary  occurrence  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  stratum  of 
ferruginous  clay  having  been  so  soflened  by  the  rains 
penetrating  to  it  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  super* 
incumbent  weight  of  the  more  solid  part  of  the  monn- 
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taiUf  and  therefore  forced  out  by  the  sioking  down  .of 
the  latter  upon  it ;  and  had  not  the  direction  of  this 
stratum  been  such  that  the  mountain  settled  down  per- 
pendicularly,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  mass  abov^ 
the  bed  of  clay,  amounting  to  several  thousand  feet  in 
height,  would  have  been  suddenly  precipitated  into  the 
adjacent  lake. 

Having  passed  the  ruins  of  St  Michel,  situated  on 
the  pinnacle  of  a  rock  which  looks  down  upon  the  river 
Arve»  we  entered  upon  a  perilous  piece  of  road,  running 
almost  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice;  but  the  view 
which  presented  itself  from  it  amply  indemnified  us  for 
both  previous  exertions  and  present  danger,  b^ng  OQe 
of  the  finest  of  the  kind  we  had  yet  beheld,— *-. a  pt^r 
spective  through  a  long  defile  of  mountains  and  TjOCJk^ 
Variously  tinted,  —  a  vista  of  undescribable  ^fect  ^^ 
grandeur,  such  as  neither  words  nor  painting  itself  C8|i 
do  more  than  slightly  image  out,  or  call  up  t^ 
miniscences  of  in  those  who  have  witnessed  it*  At  the 
extremity  of  this  enfilade  of  precipices  opposed  to  each 
other,  lay  the  valley  we  had  lately  passed  throc^, 
V  backed  by  hills  and  distant  mountains,  partially  ob- 
scured at  the  time  by  volumes  of  mist  and  vapoiur.  Fine 
aa  this  prospect  is,  it  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  content- 
plated  without  a  sensation  of  giddiness.  We  ourselves 
t  were  in  great  risk  of  here  experiencing  something  for 
worse ;  for  owing  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  hm^ 
itseli^r— at  that  time  undergoing  repair,  our  vehicle 
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narrowly  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  some  of 
the  large  stones  which  were  lying  about.  ' 

Though  there  were  a  number  of  workmen  —  in<* 
eluding  not  a  few  females,  —  employed  in  repairing 
this  road,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  doing  it  all  ef- 
fectually, but  merely  botching  up  the  worst  places. 
Whereas  were  a  good  road  constructed  to  Chamouni^ 
it  could  not  fail  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of 
visiters  to  that  spot,  many  persons  now  preferring 
to  forego  the  pleasm*e  of  visiting  it,  rather  than  en- 
counter the  fatigue  and  the  hazard  of  travelling  thither, 
by  the  present  road.  More  than  once  we  began  to 
think  that  our  persevering  curiosity  would  lead  us  into 
some  disaster,  when  all  reflections  of  the  kind  were 
suddenly  put  to  flight,  by  our  beholding  the  much 
anticipated  vale  of  Chamouni  extended  before  us,  with 
4he  Arve  winding  its  course  through  it.  In  the  distance^ 
and  lying  at  the  foot  of  two  mountains,  were  masses  of 
snow,  that  seemed  like  so  many  foaming  breakers  of  a 
stormy  sea,  suddenly  congealed  while  dashing  witl^ 
fury. 

Before  reaching  Chamouni  we  had  still  many  diffir 
eulties  to  encounter,  for  the  waters  had  overflowed  many 
parts  of  the  track  we  were  joumejring,  and  rendered 
them  hardly  passable;  nevertheless  we  arrived  there 
without  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  having  been 
Retarded  by  the  circumstance  just  mentioned. 
-   The  following  morning  we  proceeded  to  visit  the 
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Met  dB  Glace^  that  frozen  snowy  r^^n  we  had  descried 
the  day  before ;  and  having  crossed  the  valley,  b^an  to 
ascend  a  steep  and  rocky  path,  which  in  some  parts 
takes  a  very  zigzag  direction,  in  others  stretches  akxng 
perpendicular  precipices,  where,  on  venturing  to  look 
down,  we  perceived  enormous  masses  of  granite  strewed 
about  below,  together  with  trees  that  had  been  torn  up 
from  their  roots.  Among  other  things  which  attracted 
our  notice  was  a  fir-tree,  that,  instead  of  being  carried 
away  had  bent  downwards,  and  not  only  continued  to 
grow  in  that  position,  but  had  produced  other  stems. 

As  we  advanced,  the  blocks  of  indurated  snow  assumed 
a  most  wild,  not  to  say  awful  appearance,  having  been 
stifi*ened  into  a  variety  of  such  fantastic  shapes,  th«t,  we:pe 
it  not  for  their  colourless  dullness,  some  of  them  nug)^ 
pass  for  sportive.  It  is  from  amidst  these  beds  of  frozmi 
snow  that  the  source  of  the  Arve  emerges ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  is  a  vast  cavern  or  natural  grotto,  where  one 
visiter  was  led  to  make  an  experiment  that  was  near 
proving  fatal  to  him ;  for  wishing  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  the  report  of  fire-arms  within  it,  he  discharged  his 
gim,  upon  which  a  portion  of  the  arched  roof  fell  in. 

We  ascended  as  far  as  €u;i  Hospice  buUx  by  M.  DeSf- 
portes,  formerly  French  consul  at  Geneva,  for  the  ac*^ 
conmiodation  of  travellers,  upon  a  spot  whi(^  commands 
a  direct  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
During  the  season  that  the  approach  to  it  continue^ 
accessible,  this  hospitable  edifice  is  occupied^  aad  stran- 
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gers  may  there  obtain  the  refreshment  they  generally 
need.  They  may  likewise  have  the  satisfaction  of  en- 
rolling their  names  in  the  album  kept  for  that  purpose, 
adding  to  them  whatever  scraps  of  poetry  either  occur 
to  them  at  the  moment,  or  have  been  brought  by  them 
ready-cut  and  dry  for  the  occasion.  Judging  from  the 
specimens  that  met  my  eye,  I  incline  to  think  that  this 
lofty  r^ion  is  not  particularly  favourable  to  poetic  in- 
spiration ;  or  else,  out  of  compliment  to  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  writers  have  thought  fit  to  be 
most  frozen  and  frigid  in  their  conceits.  Yet  there  is 
at  least  one  kind  of  variety,  for  the  volume  is  a  perfect 
Babel  of  languages  and  dialects.  One  thing  which  sur- 
prised us  not  a  little,  was  to  see  the  rhododendron 
growing  in  such  profusion  near  this  lonely  habitation, 
in  a  r^ion  so  uncongenial  to  vegetable  life. 

We  now  descended  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  upon  which 
we  ventured  to  make  footing,  yet  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, since,  in  some  of  the  numerous  clefb  and 
chasms  in  its  surface, —  frightfully  yawning  rents, —  a 
single  false  step  might  cost  a  person  his  life.*     This 

*  There  are  several  accidents  of  the  kind  upon  record.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1800,  a  young  German  named  Escher  slipped 
into  a  chasm  on  the  ice  while  standing  on  its  brink  with  a  friend, 
and  fell  to  its  bottom,  105  feet  below  the  surface,  where  his  body  lay 
three  days  before  it  could  be  drawn  up.  Another  melancholy  inci- 
dent was  that  of  a  young  Genevese  named  Le  Cointe,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  Mr.  Hiil  an  Englishman,  while 
attempting  to  leap  across  one  of  these  places  fell  in  and  was  dashed 
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■«  •- 

Mar  Ues  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  stupendmis  roek%  and, 
btears  all  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  an  agitated 
fea  instantaneously  congealed  into  its  present  solid 
forniy  reminding  us  of  ^^  the  floods  that  stood  up  as  in  a 
heap,  and  the  depths  congealed  as  in  the  depths  o^ 
the  sea.**  After  all,  too,  what  is  here  seen  is  but  a  com-. 
paratively  small  portion  of  it,  for  it  extends  about  thirQr 
miles  further;  so  that  were  it  possible  to  survey  die 
whole  at  once  it  would  appear  still  more  astonishing* . 
Perhaps  this  might  be  effected  by  going  up  for  the  pufs 
pose  in  a  balloon  ^  and  by  means  of  the  same  machine 
the  very  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  might  be  scaled 
more  easily  than  any  other  way.  Seriously  qpeaking^  I 
should  conceive  that  Switzerland  would  of  all  conntriet 
be  the  one  where  the  aeronaut  would  be  the  most  likefy 
to  find  a  field  for  varied  and  novel  observation. 

The  efiect  of  sunshine  on  the  irregular  surfaces  of 
the  congealed  snow  was  particularly  striking,  inasmuch 
as  the  prismatic  colours  were  then  produced  on  them 
almost  as  distinctly  as  in  mother  of  pearl.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  ^lost  dreary  scene,  second  only  to  those  described 
by  voyagers  within  the  arctic  circle.    Animation  appeared 


to  pieces.  A  third  is  that  of  Egert,  a  Swiss,  who  slipped  down  a 
chasm  the  top  of  which  was  choked  up  by  newly-fallen  snow.  A 
person  named  Cachet  le  Geant  immediately  descended  after  hiin, 
bemg  lowered  down  by  a  rope,  when  he  found  that  the  unfortunal^ 
man  was  still  living,  but  had  broken  a  leg.  According  to  Cachet's 
report,  the  temperature  below  was  much  more  than  at  the  surfiice* . 
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to  be  quite  extinct ;  all  was  hushed  in  profound  silencex 
nor  did  we  behold   even  a  single  bird  of  any  kind.- 
Filled  with  astonishment  and  awe,  we  began  to  retrace" 
our  way  back  to  Chamouni  on  foot,   a   mode  which 
I  would  recommend  to  others,    as   being  at  once  the 
safest  and  most  expeditious ;  for  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  as  to  making  the  ex-  ■ 
cursion  on  horseback,  that  is  attended  with  no  small 
peril;  besides  which  the  rider's  attention  must  be  entirely 
given  to  the  animal,  lest  a  stumble  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  should  prove  fatal  to  both,  on  such  rugged  and  J 
precipitous  ground.      Were  a  proper  road  formed,   if 
only  for  pedestrians,  the  excursion  might  be  accomplish- 
ed in  considerably  less  time  and  with  hardly  any  risk ;  '- 

• 

yet  although  this  is  highly  desirable  for  the  sake  of  tra- ' 
vellers,  it  would  cause  great  dissatisfaction  among  those  ' 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  act  as  guides,  since  they  might 
then  be  dispensed  with ;  whereas,  at  present,  not  only  ^ 
are  their  services  requisite,  but  they  take  care  that  they  ' 
shall  be  both  well  paid  for  and  duly  appreciated,  as 
they  never  fail  to  magnify  difficulties  and  dangers. 

On  descending  the  mountain  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  violent  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  driven  along  by  most  - 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  so  that  we  began  to  be  apprehen-  ^ 
siye  of  losing  our  way,  especially  as  we  were  more  than  ., 
once  completely  enveloped  in  dense  vapour,  through 
which  it  was  impossible  to  discern  any  object.     To  add 
to  t^ie  uncpmfortableness  of  our  situation  we  were  nearly  \ 
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stanned  by  the  thunder  which  rattled  like  the  discharge 
of  a  whole  field  of  artillery,  so  gi*eatly  was  the  sound  in- 
creased by  its  reverberating  among  the  mountains. 

<« ........._  Far  along 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  I  not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue.** 

During  this  terrific  storm  we  witnessed  the  sublime  in 
a  degree  far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  enjoyment,  nor 
should  we  have  voluntarily  exposed  ourselves  to  the 
peril  of  thus  facing  it.  In  proportion,  however,  to 
the  dismay  and  other  suffering  we  had  undergone,  was 
our  satisfaction  —  I  might  almost  say  rapture,  when 
thoroughly  drenched  and  exhausted  we  regained  oar 
inn  at  Chamouni,  and  felt  ourselves  once  more  safely 
housed,  while  the  rain  continued  to  pour  down  in  tor- 
rents. Dry  clothes,  a  blazing  fire,  and  a  substantial 
repast,  not  only  quickly  put  us  into  good  humour,  but 
raised  our  spirits  to  a  pitch  of  actual  exhilaration ;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  dolorous  and  forlorn  plight  to 
which  the  conclusion  of  our  excursion  had  reduced  us,  our 
enjoyment  far  exceeded,  upon  the  whole,  the  average  of 
that  which  attends  a  so-called  party  of  pleasure,  whose 
finale  is,  oftener  than  not,  sheer  disappointment — and 
that,  too,  of  the  sourest  kind.  Even  the  pitiless  pelting 
of  the  storm  we  had  so  recently  escaped  from,  against 
the  Tvdndows,  served  to  give  additional  zest  to  present 
enjoyment  as  we  filled  our  glasses  to  sundry  toasts,  in- 
cluding "The  charming  watering place^  Chamouni,"  and 
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one  we  had  rarely  missed  after  dinner,  **  The  founders 
of  Paestum,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii." 

Although  the  town  itself  is  of  inconsiderable  size,  it 
is  well  provided  with  inns ;  and  the  one  where  we  were 
staying  afforded  every  accommodation,  and  a  table  that 
might  pass  for  excellent,  even  with  those  who  are  far 
more  &stidious  than  the  generality  of  travellers  can 
be  supposed  to  be  after  reaching  it.  During  summer 
Chamouni  is  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  no  doubt  at 
that  season  both  innkeepers  and  guides*  reap  a  golden 
liarvest,  on  which  they  support  themselves  the  rest  of 
the  year ;  but  from  October  to  May  the  cold  is  most 
piercing,  the  situation  being  considerably  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  itself  is  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 

Facing  Chamouni,  the  monarch  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains,  Mont  Blanc,  rears  its  lofty  crest,  and  midway  on 
its  side  is  seen  th,e  peak  called  the  Grand  Mulet,  which 
those  venturous  travellers  who  attempt  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  make  their  halting  place  for  the  night;  but 
where,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  not  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  rats,  which  are  said  to  swarm  there 
in  great  numbers,  often  devouring  whatever  provisions 
the  pedestrians  may  have  brought  with  them.  The 
best  prospects  of  the  mountain  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Col  de  Balme,  Mount  Breven,  and  Buet,  on  the 
north-^east,  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni;  from  the  Col 

*  The  best  guide  I  recommend  is  Adam  T  onchet..; 
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de  Cramont  on  the  south ;  the  Col  de  la  Ligue^  on  the 
south-east ;  and  the  Col  du  Geant  on  the  north-east. 
For  seeuig  it,  however,  in  full  perfection,  much  depends 
upo^  the  season  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  time  of  day ;  the  most  indescribable  effect  being 
that  which  takes  place  at  sunset,  when  the  mountain 
continues  to  be  illuminated  and  coloured  with  the  most 
beautiful  tints,  long  after  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is 
veiled  in  twilight.  * 

*  Professor  Nicker,  of  Geneva,  has  given  the  following  account  of 
this  phenomenon :  — "  When  the  sun  is  on  the  point  of  setting,  and 
the  sky  serene,  the  whole  chain  of  Alps  to  the  west  becomes  of  a 
fine  purple  hue,  except  that  on  Mont  Blanc  it  incHnes  more  to 
orange,  on  account  of  the  snow  which  covers  its  summit ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  luminary  is  below  the  horizon,  the  colours  of  the 
mountmns  become  much  more  brilliant,  simply  because  of  the 
greater  contrast.  After  th6  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  when  the  lower 
hills  are  already  in  shadow,  the  purple  tone  changes  to  a  dark  Uue ; 
next,  the  contrast  between  the  parts  in  shadow  and  those  lighted 
by  the  sun  disappears,  and  one  uniform  hue  of  blueish  gray  covers  the 
whole.  At  such  time  Mont  Blanc  is  the  only  point  which  con- 
t^ues  to  be  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays,  owing  to  which  that  vast 
mass  of  snow  exhibits  itself  of  a  most  brilliant  orange  yellow  tint, 
heightened  by  the  opposition  between  the  parts  so  lighted  up  and 
^e  masses  of  shadow  which  veil  the  rest.  At  three  several  times, 
^hen  a  dark  cloud  had  stationed  itself  behind  the  summit,  I  beheld 
the  latter  of  an  intense  red,  like  that  of  a  fiery  coal.  When  the  sun 
has  disappeared  from  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  it  has  sunk  beneath  the  plain  of  Geneva,  the  whole 
mountain  changes  to  a  dull  blueish  white,  of  uniform  tint,  so  that  it 
looks  like  the  inanimate  corpse  of  what  it  was  but  a  very  short 
^ine  before.  As  twilight  advances,  Mont  Blanc  reassumes  its  orange 
yellow  hue,  but  much  fainter  than  before,  while  the  lower  ridge  of 
mountains  show  themselves  again  of  a  purplish  blue,  but  in  the 
same  diminished  degree." 
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We  were  content  with  viewing  the  mighty  Mone 
Blanc  from  a  distance,  feeling  not  the  slightest  ambition 
to  signalise  ourselves  by  adding  our  names  to  those  of  th^ 
adventurous  mortals  who  had  succeeded  in  ascending 
to  its  summit  —  a  feat  of  no  little  rashness,  and,  wheii 
accomplished,  attended  with  no  advantage  at  all  conn 
mensurate  with  the  peril  encountered,  and  the  actual 
suffering  experienced ;  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
occasioned  by  the  gratuities  that  must  be  oflfered  to 
guides,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  them  to  make  what 
even  they  consider  a  most  haphazard  experiment ;  be- 
sides which  they  expressly  stipulate  for  a  provision  to  be 
settled  upon  their  families  in  case  of  their  being  lost, 
the  payment  of  which  is  to  be  evaded  only  by  a  person's 
taking  care  in  such  case  to  be  lost  himself. 

For  my  own  particular,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with 
having  once  in  my  life  passed  a  night  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Etna,  in  order  to  behold  from  that  elevated  spot 
the  sun  rise  on  the  following  morning.  Yet  even  that 
gratification,  magnificent  as  the  spectacle  itself  waS| 
I  considered  rather  dearly  purchased :  I  was,  therefore^ 
tolerably  well  fortified  against  all  the  allurements  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  first  intrepid  adventurer  who  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  latter  was  Dr.  Saussure,  in  th^ 
year  1760 ;  yet,  before  Dr.  Paccord  of  Chamouni,  no  one 
had  actually  set  his  foot  on  the  very  summit.  In  1820) 
the  attempt  was  again  made  by  a  friend  of  my  own.  Dr. 
Hamel,  of  Russia;  but  after  three  of  the  guides  he  took 
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with  him  had  perished,  he  abandoned  it  as  desperate 
if  not  impracticable,  and  accordingly  returned.  The 
pensions  he  had  agreed  to  settle  on  the  &milies  of  the 
unfortunate  men  who  were  lost  were  afterwards  regu- 
larly paid  at  Geneva.  Even,  therefore,  had  I  been  at 
all  so  inclined  myself^  that  warning  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  deter  me.  So,  having  satisfied  our  curiosity 
on  easier  and  cheaper  terms,  we  made  our  way  back 
again  to  Geneva. 
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CHAP.  X. 

FERNEY.  ANECDOTES    OF   VOLTAIRE.  ROUTE    FROM 

LAUSANNE      TO     BERNE.   PAYERNE.   —  MORAT.  •— 

GEMPENACH. 

On  returning  to  Geneva,  we  must  needs  proceed  to 
take  a  peep  at  another  "  lion, "  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, namely,  the  "  Patriarch's "  residence  at 
Ferney.  We  found  the  situation  agreeable  enough, 
but  the  house  itself  is  an  ugly  building ;  yet  perhaps  on 
that  very  account  all  the  more  characteristic  of  its 
former  possessor.  At  this  time,  only  two  rooms 
were  shown  to  strangers,  which,  although  affirmed  to 
remain  in  statu  quo  had  evidently  suffered  a  good  deal, 
and  retained  few  traces  of  what  it  may  be  presumed  was 
their  original  habitable  condition,  for  in  many  places 
the  velvet  hangings  had  disappeared  from  the  walls. 
In  the  first  was  a  bust  of  Voltaire  himself,  and  a 
painting  said  to  have  been  executed  according  to  his 
own  directions,  wherein  the  Muses  and  Graces  are 
paying  him  homage,  while  some  of  his  literary  enemies 
are  hurled  down  into  the  infernal  regions,  — a  piece  of 
childish  allegory,  that  only  shows  the  great  Patriarch 
himself  to  have  been  in  his  dotage. 
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In  the  second  room  are  the  remains  of  a  canopy  French 
bed,  with  some  shreds  and  tatters  of  curtains  at  its  top^ 
all  the  rest  having  been  purloined  at  various  times  by 
visitors ;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  devotees  of  infidelity 
entertain  the  same  superstitious  penchant  for  relics,  as 
the  most  priest-ridden  followers  of  Catholicism.  Most 
happy,  no  doubt,  were  the  pen-knives,  scissors,  or 
fingers,  which  cut  or  twitched  away  a  consecrated  rag 
from  the  curtains  which  were  wont  to  guard  the  slum- 
bers of  the  philosopher.  *  Here  are  many  portraits, 
but  most  of  them  so  indifferently  executed  as  to  convey 
no  great  idea  of  their  former  possessor's  judgement  or 

*  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  followers  and  admirers  of  the  philo- 
sopher of  Ferney  should  be  so  very  unphilosophical  themselves  as 
to  set  any  value  upon  such  trumpery,  but  that  they  should  have 
been  permitted  to  indulge  their  predatory  veneration  undisturbed. 
It  would  not  have  been  an  unnecessary  regulation,  had  all  visiters 
been  compelled  to  leave  penknives,  scissors,  and  all  other  imple- 
ments of  the  kind,  with  an  attendant  at  the  door;  while  they 
m  ght  have  been  allowed  to  gratify  themselves  less  mischievously  by 
thieving  a  few  wafers  or  sheets  of  paper  from  the  philosopher's 
writing-table,  which  could  have  been  replenished  with  such  articles 
as  often  as  necessary. 

Greatly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  late  Professer  of  Architecture 
will  not  have  so  many  admirers  of  his  genius,  else  the  Soanean 
Museum  will  soon  be  pillaged  of  every  portcible  article  — of  whatever 
can  be  smuggled  into  a  pocket  or  a  reticule ;  and  such,  perhaps,  as 
are  too  bulky  to  be  carried  off  entire,  may  disappear  piecemeal.  In- 
deed a  good  stout  porter  would  be  able  to  walk  off  with  the  whole 
gallery  itself  upon  his  back  ;  the  house  being  no  more  than  a  com- 
pilation of  bandboxes,  dignified  by  the  high-sounding  names  of 
catacombs,  champs  elyse^s,  Parloir  of  Padre  Giovanni,  Oratory  I 
&c,  &c. 
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taste  in  painting.  Among  them  are  those  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chatelet,  his  sultana,  Catherine  II.  of  Russia, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Pope  Ganganelli,  Le  Kain  the 
tragedian,  Diderot,  D'AJembert,  Franklin,  and,  what 
is  more  strange  than  all,  that  of  John  Milton.  Our  cu- 
riosity was  quickly  satisfied  within-doors,  after  which  the 
damsel  who  had  acted  as  our  cicerone,  having  received  her 
fee,  consigned  us  over  to  the  gardener,  who  proceeded  to 
conduct  us  through  his  territory.  He  first  led  us  along 
a  wide  grass  walk,  extending  from  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  he  pointed  out  to  us  an  elm  tree,  which  had  been 
planted  by  Voltaire's  own  hand.  If  he  expected  any 
display  of  astonishment  or  admiration  from  us,  he  was 
certainly  disappointed ;  for  without  questioning  the  tradi- 
tion itself,  there  was  nothing  wonderful  either  in  tlie  tree 
itself,  or  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  so  planted, 
The  only  thing  at  all  uncommon  we  could  perceive  was, 
that  the  stem  had  l^een  hacked  and  cut,  and  pieces  of 
the  bark  stripped  off  and  carried  away  by  the  devout  and 
faithful,  as  affectionate  mementos  of  the  old  barker  him- 
self*, perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  trying  what  efficacy  a 
decoction  of  it  might  have. 

*  Voltaire  had  much  head,  but  little  heart ;  no  sensibility*  Hk 
infidelity  and  his  sneers  against  religion  may  be  partly  imputed  to 
his  having  looked  at  Christianity  through  the  corruptions  and 
absurdities  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  his  being  thereby  led  ta 
declare  open  enmity  against  the  whole  system  of  revelation,  an 
whose  difficulties  alone  he  fixed  his  attention.  Undoubtedly  ro^ 
velation  has  its  difficulties;  but  what  system,  either  positive  or 
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He  next  led  us  through  a  walk  of  beech  trees,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  he  pointed  out  a  seat  where,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  ^^his  old  master"  had  been  used 
to  sit ;  for  although  so  many  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  Voltaire's  death  (1778),  this  individual, 
then  a  mere  lad,  had  actually  been  in  his  service*  He 
minutely  described  to  us  the  patriarch's  dress,  manner, 
and  appearance,  which  we  could  not  help  thinking, 
must  have  been  the  reverse  of  venerable.  One  standing 
article  of  his  costume  was  a  pair  of  scarlet  breeches, 
with  long  hose  stockings  rolled  up  over  the  knees.  To 
these,  in  his  usual  dress,  was  added  a  flowing  robe  de 
chambre,  of  green,  trimmed  with  gold ;  while  his  sharp 
and  malicious-looking  visage  was  enveloped  in  a  long 


negative  is  without  them  ?  Can  it  be  affirmed  of  atheism,  or  of  pure 
theism,  or  of  deism;  of  so  called  Natural  Religion,  or  of  any  pagan  or 
heathen  creed  ?  Has  Voltaire  himself,  or  any  other  of  the  philotO' 
phers,  in  getting  rid  of  Christianity,  got  rid  of  all  perplexity  and 
doubt;  established  any  proof  in  support  of  their  own  views;  and 
demonstrated  them  to  be  at  once  more  consolatory  in  themselves, 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  analogies  both  physical  and 
metaphysical?  Do  such  men  conceive  themselves  to  be  above 
those  master-minds  of  antiquity  who  were  lost,  confounded,  and  be* 
wildered,  when  they  attempted  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
and  the  Human  Soul  ?  He  who  will  admit  no  religion  but  what 
he  himself  shall  be  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  bring  down  to  the  level  of  human  faculties,  must  have  none  at 
all ;  must  dismiss  all  thoughts  whatever  of  the  kind  from  his  mind ; 
must  ask  himself  no  questions ;  but  live  on,  equally  fearless  and 
hopeless,  with  his  mind  a  complete  blank  in  regard  to  whatever  in 
any  degree  approaches  the  subject. 
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peruke,  generally  surmounted  by  a  black  skull  cap. 
In  short,  were  it  not  for  the  said  peruke,  he  must  have 
looked  very  much  like  the  pantaloon  of  our  English 
stage,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  coiffure,  a 
Voltairean  wig  not  being  exactly  suited  to  the  gam- 
bolling and  topsy-turvy  tricks  to  which  the  other  vene' 
ruble  personage  is  invariable  addicted. 

Some  of  these  articles  of  dress  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  with  our  own  eyes  ;  for  being  turned  over 
by  the  gardener  to  a  third  cicerone,  the  latter  took  us 
into  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  offices,  where  he  produced 
an  old  box  crammed  with  various  curious  relics,  includ- 
ing the  cap,  or  a  fellow  to  it,  which  he  assured  us  Voltaire 
had  worn  while  engaged  in  writing  his  Zaire.  He  also 
showed  us  a  book,  filled  with  seals,  taken  from  the  letters 
of  the  patriarch's  most  distinguished  correspondents^ 
with  their  names  attached  to  them,  and  occasionally 
some  remark  by  Voltaire  himself  on  the  respective 
writers.  We  observed  those  of  "  George  Grey,  Anfflaisy" 
Gibbon,  Turenne,  Catherine  of  Russia,  &c.  We  were 
next  permitted  to  touch  the  philosopher's  walking-stick, 
and  to  refresh  our  eyes  with  a  sight  of  his  inkstand,  our 
cicerone  all  the  while  expatiating  with  volubility  on 
what  he  considered  to  be  so  many  wonders  of  the  world. 
In  reply  to  our  inquiries,  whether  he  could  not  let  us 
see  the  wig  as  well  as  the  cap,  he  related  its  fate  with 
most  ludicrous  concern;  namely,  that  it  had  been  lent 
more  good-naturedly  than  discreetly  to  a  party  who 
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borrowed  it  for  some  masquerading  frolic,  after  which 
it  could  never  be  again  recovered  —  a  warning  to  those 
who  have  relics,  never  to  part  with  them  out  of  their 
own  keeping;  for  even  had  the  wig  been  punctually 
returned,  it  might  probably  have  been  merely  a  suppo- 
sititious one. 

Having  been  repaid  in  the  way  of  amusement,  if 
nothing  better,  we  returned  to  Geneva,  to  make  our 
final  departure  from  it  by  the  steam  boat  to  Lausanne, 
from  which  latter  place  we  immediately  started  on  our 
way  to  Berne.  The  road  was  capital,  and  the  land- 
scape highly  pleasing,  relieved  by  snug  cottages  and 
other  habitations,  indicating  the  general  comfort  of  the 
population.  After  travelling  about  five  leagues,  we' 
arrived  at  the  small  town  of  Moudon,  the  Minidunum 
of  the  Romans,  on  the  river  Broie,  a  place  that 
seems  to  be  exceedingly  well  provided  with  inns,  for  we 
reckoned  an  extraordinary  number  of  them  as  we  drovi^ 
through  it.  It  might  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  tlie 
charges  would  be  reasonable,  instead  of  which  they  may 
rather  be  styled  exorbitant,  at  least  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  demand  of  a  franc  for  a  single  cup  of  cofiee, 
which  one  of  our  party  desired  to  be  brought  him  while 
we  changed  horses.  The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  timber, 
and  we  observed  placards  posted  up,  forbidding  iany 
one  to  smoke  in  stables,  a  precaution  not  wholly  un- 
necessary, even  where  less  inflammable  materials  are 
made  use  of.     We  halted  for  the  night  at  Payeme,  a 
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walled  town,  situated  in  a  plain,  and  containing  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  a  cathedral, 
now  miserably  gone  to  ruin,  in  which  was  formerly 
the  tomb  of  Queen  Bertha,  who  has  akeady  been  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  the  Castle  of  WuflSens,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Leman.  For  its  better  preservation, 
this  tomb  has  now  been  removed  to  an  adjacent  protestant 
church,  and  we  were  assured  by  the  person  who  showed 
it  us,  that  he  had  seen  it  opened  fifteen  years  before, 
when  the  corpse  was  found  nearly  entire.  On  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  same  church  is  hung  up  her  saddle, 
which  has  a  hole  on  each  side,  through  which  she  put 
her  legs.  There  is  a  fine  organ ;  and  the  top  of  the 
pulpit  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  pelican  feeding  its 
young,  which  is  doubtless,  intended  to  allegorise  the 
divine  love  which  gave  the  blood  of  Christ  to  be  shed 
for  a  sinful  world,  and  the  nurture  which  our  holy  religion 
has  received  from  the  blood  of  its  martyrs. 

In  the  large  room  of  the  hotel  were  blazoned  the 
arms  of  the  different  cantons,  and  on  each  side  was  a., 
stand  of  colours  of  silk,  striped  red  and  white.  There 
are  several  fountains  at  Payerne,  decorated  with  statues ; 
but  to  us  these  erections  appeared  to  be  quite  as  much 
nuisances  as  decorations,  being  constantly  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  females  washing,  not  only  linen  and  clouts, 
but  vegetables,  and  even  culinary  utensils ;  operations 
in  some  measure  excusable,  perhaps,  on  the  plea  of 
necessity,  not  so  the  hubbub  and  shrill  never-ceasing 
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chattering  which  accompanies  them,  as  if  by  some 
irresistible  sympathy  the  motion  of  their  hands  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  one  of  their  tongues.  A  few 
days  in  such  a  place  would  almost  tempt  one  to  envy  the 
inmates  of  La  Trappe. 

Beyond  Payeme  the  road  was  not  so  good  as  that 
we  had  travelled  the  preceding  day,  but  the  country 
was  equally  fertile ;  in  one  respect  still  more  so,  for  we 
beheld  swarms  of  children,  and  not  a  few  women,  who  by 
their  appearance  promised  very  shortly  to  increase  this 
live  stock.  Whether  the  good  people  of  these  parts  had 
ever  heard  of  Malthus  I  know  not,  but  if  they  had,  they 
were  evidently  not  at  all  disposed  to  regard  his  doctrines. 
Soon  afterwards  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake  of  Morat 
(or  Murten,  according  to  its  German  appellation),  which 
is  about  six  miles  in  length  and  nearly  two  in  breadth. 
On  an  adjacent  height  stands  a  very  conspicuous  object ; 
namely,  a  lofty  obelisk,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
celebrated  victory  obtained  by  the  Swiss,  in  1476,  over 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  the  shore  gradually  rises  mto  hiUs, 
well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  villages.  In  the  dis- 
tance lies  Avenche,  the  Aventicum  of  antiquity,  founded 
six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which  after 
being  nearly  destroyed  by  Vitellius,  was  repeopled  by 
Vespasian  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  place. 

The  town  of  Morat  itself  lies  within  the  canton  of 
Freiburg,  and  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  close  by  the 
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lake.     Its  walls  and  towers  still  remain,  but  it  has  dwin- 
dled away  exceedingly  from  what  it  once  was ;  for  what 
importance  it  has  at  present  rests  almost  entirely  upon 
its  ancient  fame,  and  the  military  struggles  of  which  it 
was  the  theatre  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  in  1476  that  Charles  of  Burgundy  crossing  the 
Jura  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  advanced  to 
Grandson  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and 
summoned  its  garrison   to   surrender.      Unmoved  by 
menaces    they   determined   to   hold    out    against    the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  which  so  baffled  Charles, 
who  expected  nothing  else  than  immediate  submission, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  treachery.      He  accordingly 
sent  a  spy  among  them,  who  represented  that  the  Duke 
was  struck  with  admiration  of  their  intrepidity,  and 
instead  of  executing  the  threats  of  vengeance  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  terrify  them,  would  treat  them  with 
all  the  the  consideration  due  to  their  bravery.     Trusting 
to  these  assurances,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Duke,  they 
accordingly  agreed  to  surrender  to  him ;   but  no  sooner 
were  they  in  his  power,  than  the  perfidious  and  cruel 
Charles  ordered  them  to  be  stripped  naked  and  hanged 
on  trees.     The  impolicy  of  this  act  of  cowardly  ven- 
geance soon  discovered  itself,  for  it  instantly  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  confederates,  who  forthwith  collected 
and  marched  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.     On 
the  5th  of  March,  1476,  the  men  of   Freiburg   and 
Berne  commenced  the  attack  on  the  Burgundians,  and 
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fought  valiantly  for  several  hours,  when  those  of  Zurich 
and  Schaifhausen  came  up  to  their  assistance.     Tliis 
reinforcement,  while  it  inspired  them  with  fresh  courage, 
struck  tlieir  foe  with  dismay,  who  having  been  thus 
chafed  and  held  at  bay  by  a  handful  of  men,  began  to 
despair  of  being  able  to  withstand  this  accession  to  their 
force.     The  fears  of  the  Burgundian  were  succeeded  by 
a  general  panic  throughout  his  troops,  who  regardless 
either  of  the  commands,  or  the  entreaties  of  their  leaders^ 
began  to  flee;  but  the  Swiss  pursued  them  hotly,  and 
took  vengeance  on  numbers,  by  hanging  them  up  on  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  same  way  that  their  own  country- 
men had  been  put  to  death.     Charles  was  completely 
routed  at  all  points,  and  lost,  besides,  a  quantityr  of  jewels 
and  treasure  which  afforded  a  rich  booty  to  his  pursuers. 
Notwithstanding  this  signal  reverse  which  left  him 
for  a  time  nearly  destitute,    Charles  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  again,  desperate   as  the   odds  seemed  against 
him.     With  this  view  he  retreated  to  Lausanne,  where 
he  collected  together  another  army,  seventy  thousand 
strong,  and  again  advancing  towards  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  appeared  before  Morat.      Under  the  command 
of  Adrian  von  Bubenburg  the  inhabitants  had  prepared 
to  resist  him,  although  their  military  was  not  much  more 
than  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  men.     On 
Charles   demanding  to   be   admitted,  he   received  for 
answer  that  the  gates  were  always  open  to  receive  him 
whenever  he  chose  to  enter ;  for,  it  is  to  be  observed. 
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they  were  never  closed  during  the  siege.  A  cannonade 
was  then  begun,  and  many  breaches  made  in  the  walls ; 
but  these  were  hastily  repaired  during  the  night ;  nor  did 
the  besieged  suffer  their  courage  to  droop,  being  intent 
upon  keeping  the  enemy  occupied  until  the  Confederates 
should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  town.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  made  their  appearance ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  June  22.  1476,  the  decisive  battle  com- 
menced. Previous  to  the  onset,  the  Swiss  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  Heaven.  For  a 
while  the  contest  seemed  doubtful :  Adrian  de  Buben- 
burg  and  his  men  were  so  sorely  pressed,  that  it  was  with 
diflSculty  they  could  maintain  their  ground,  till  they  saw 
fresh  troops  coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Burgundians, 
by  whom  the  latter  were  hemmed  in.  The  contest  now 
became  bloody,  the  carnage  deadly,  till  the  scale  of  vic- 
tory turned  in  favour  of  the  Confederates,  on  which  their 
enemies  began  to  take  to  flight,  and  numbers  perished 
in  the  lake  while  endeavouring  to  make  their  escape. 
No  quarter  was  given ;  and  even  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  within  the  woods,  were  dragged  forth  from  their 
concealment  and  slaughtered.  Among  the  distinguished 
personages  who  were  cut  off  in  this  sanguinary  battle^ 
was  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  commander  of  the 
enemy's  right  wing.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
plunged  into  despair  by  this  most  disastrous  reverse, 
which  had  cost  him  about  one  half  of  his  men,  Charles 
thought  now  only  of  saving  himself,  and,  with  about 
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thirty  of  his  officers,  made  his  way  precipitately  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  • 

The  number  of  the  slain  left  upon  the  field  amounted 
to  fifteen  thousand ;  and  their  bones  were  afterwards 
collected  and  piled  together  in  a  spot  near  the  town, 
with  the  following  inscription  over  them :  — • 

Caroli  Inclyti  et  Fordssimi  Burgundise  Duels 
Exercitus  Moratum  Obsidens 

Ab  Helvedis  Csesus 
Hoc  Sui  Monumentum  Reliquit. 

1476. 

When  the  French  were  here  in  1798,  Brune,  their 
commander,  ordered  the  inscription  to  be  destroyed,  in 
the  hope,  perhaps,  that  he  should  thereby  efface  fi*om  the 
memory  of  the  natives  the  animating  recollection  of  the 
signal  victory  achieved  by  their  heroic  ancestors.  In 
one  respect,  however,  this  act  of  demolition  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  has  led  to  the  erection  of  the  noble 
obelisk,  already  mentioned,  which  is  so  very  conspi- 
cuous an  object,  that  no  stranger  can  fail  to  inquire 
what  it  is  intended  to  commemorate.      The  inscription 

it  bears  is :  — 

Victoriam 

22  Junii  MCCCCLXXVI 

Partam  Concordia, 

Novo  Signat  Lapide 

Respublica  Freiberg. 

MDCCCXXII. 

Formerly,  the  lake  here  washed  the  walls  of  Avenche, 
and  even  now  rings  are  to  be  seen  in  them,  to  which 
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small  vessels  were  moored ;  but  of  the  once  flourishing 
Roman  city,  the  only  traces  now  discoverable  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  witli  some  baths  and  pieces 
of  mosaic  pavement. 

Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  which  we  had  a  noble  view  of  it  in  its 
whole  extent,  we  crossed  the  Simmen,  and  afterwards 
halted  at  Gempenach,  which  is  romantically  situated 
near  that  river,  between  lofty  i*ocks  at  the  end  of  a 
valley.  At  the  post-house  where  we  alighted,  we  found 
a  number  of  persons  assembled,  apparently  on  some 
public  business,  for  they  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  very 
contentious  and  loud  debate.  The  very  walls  themselves, 
too,  were  eloquent,  for  they  were  plentifully  scribbled 
over  with  various  efiusions,  in  rhyme  and  prose,  and 
unless  their  sorrow  was  only  of  that  poetical  kind,  which 
expends  itself  in  such  public  display  of  it,  some  of  the 
writers  must  have  been  the  most  lovelorn  and  woe-be- 
gone  wretches  in  existence.  One  or  two  of  these  mural 
compositions  were  in  a  lighter,  and  withal  satiric  strain, 
making  comments  upon  the  tribe  of  hosts  which  were 
any  thing  but  laudatory. 

We  now  found  the  German  tongue  to  prevail,  and  a 
decided  change  to  take  place  in  female  costume;  for 
instead  of  the  gay,  and  rather  flaunting  colours  preferred 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  most  general  one  is  black.  The 
head-^dress  here  in  vogue  is  a  black  cap  with  a  broad 
gauze  border,  spread  out  somewhat  like  the  wings  of  a 
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butterfly,  but  of  sable  hue.  The  hair  is  divided  behind 
into  two  long  tails,  twisted  round  with  ribbons;  both 
the  jacket  and  petticoat  are  likewise  black,  the  difference 
being  that  the  latter  is  striped  with  red.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  effect  is  rather  coquettish;  and  as  to  the 
wearers  themselves,  they  appear  to  be  hardy,  stout-built 
specimens  of  the  fair  sex,  with  very  little  of  the  dismal 
in  their  faces,  which  are  generally  ^^  round  as  my  shield;" 
and  as  the  circle  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of 
forms,  they  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  loveliness. 

Many  of  the  houses  we  now  passed,  were  almost 
buried  beneath  enormously  high  and  projecting  roofs, 
sometimes  with  three  or  even  four  galleries  extending 
in  front  of  them,  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  give 
them,  from  a  little  distance,  a  good  deal  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stem  of  a  first-rate  man  of  war.  What  is  still 
better,  they  were  all  marked  by  an  air  of  comfort  about 
them,  and  appeared  to  be  well  stocked  with  culinary 
apparatus,  at  least,  if  we  might  judge  fi^om  the  number 
and  variety  of  utensils  of  that  kind  we  saw  hanging  up 
out  of  doors,  under  the  shelter  of  the  roof,  which  is,  per- 
haps, made  to  project  so  extremely  far  beyond  the  walls, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  Swiss  house-wives  with 
drying  places  for  such  articles,  and  for  their  linen  after 
that  domestic  jubilee  —  a  washing  day  ! 
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BERNE. CATHEDRAL. TOWN   AND    ITS    BUILDINGS.-— 

MAISON     DE    LA    FORCE.  SYSTEM    OF     COMPULSORY 

SILENCE. THE    CAT    RAPHAEL. HALLER. 

We  were  now  at  Berne,  the  largest  capital  in  all  Switzer- 
land, and  situated  on  an  elevated  peninsula  formed  by 
the  river  Aar.  It  is  not  a  place  of  any  great  antiquity, 
dating  no  further  back  than  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen^ 
tury,  when  it  was  founded  by  Bernhard  the  Fifth,  Duke 
of  Zahringen,  whose  name  is  still  to  be  seen  in  an  inscrip- 
tion over  one  of  the  gates.  Its  territory  was  long  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  whole  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy ;  and  the  city  is  still  the  seat  of  the  diet  or 
general  assembly,  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne, 
at  which  places  as  well  as  Berne,  it  is  held  for  two  years 
consecutively,  in  rotation.  Of  the  population,  which 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand,  nearly  one  half  are 
Catholics;  but  the  days  are  now  passed  away,  when 
that  religion  was  established  here  in  all  its  pomp  and 
authority,  and  its  temples  and  their  shrines  glittered 
with  the  gorgeous  mammon  of  this  world  offered  up  to 
them  by  false  devotion,  encouraged  by  papal  delusions. 
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"  What !  count  ye  nought 
The  splendour  of  the  worship  ?  —  Gold  and  gems 
And  swelling  harmonies  ?    While  Pleasure  thus 
Bestrews  the  way,  I'll  to  the  temple. 

As  for  prayers  — 
Like  hungry  beggars  they  may  wait  and  whine 
Ere  stone  and  wood  relieve  I  Tis  priestcraft  all!  *' 

CaulfieUTt  Deluge. 

Of  the  idolatrous  paraphernalia  which  this  Cathedral 
once  boasted,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  it  was  stripped  of  them  by  the  Re- 
formers, among  the  articles  more  particularly  obnoxious 
to  them  were  a  gold  image  of  the  Virgin,  weighing 
three  hundred  ounces ;  one  of  our  Saviour,  of  the  same 
metal,  weighing  thirty-one  pounds;  numerous  effigies 
of  the  Apostles,  Angels,  and  Saints;  bags  filled  with 
gold,  and  chests  with  silver,  lamps,  and  vessels,  adorned 
with  precious  stones,  &c.  The  whole  is  reported  to  have 
required  fifteen  vehicles  to  convey  it  away,  and  to  have 
been  worth  at  least  ldO,OOOZ.  sterling  —  an  immense 
sum  for  such  a  country,  and  such  an  age. 

Yet  was  aught  else  than  unbounded  ecclesiastical  luxury 
and  wealth  to  be  expected,  so  long  as  the  church  could 
make  its  followers  believe,  not  only  that  the  adornment 
of  altars  and  shrines  constituted  acts  of  piety,  but  that 
gold  could  bribe  Heaven  itself,  and  was  of  equal,  if  not 
superior  efficacy  to  that  inward  repentance,  that  conver- 
sion of  the  heart,  and  turning  to  God,  which  the  Gospel 
enjoins.  Truly,  in  those  days  the  wretch  who  toiled  for 
mammon,  however,  iniquitous   the  mode  by  which  he 
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enrich^  himself,    might   do  so  with  perfect  impunity 
of  conscience,  or   rather  with   perfect   self-exultation, 
knowing  that  he  was  thus  possessor  of  a  spell  that  left 
him  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  this  world  or  the  next. 
Horrible  as  was  the  effrontery  of  imposition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  besotted  credulity  on  the  other,  which 
could  for  a  moment  countenance  such  a  scheme,  the 
sale  of  indulgences  proved  the  instrument  of  good,  since 
it  led  to  an  immediate  outcry  against  the  abuses  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  ages  in  the  Romish  Church, 
to  a  degree,  that  Christianity  was  hardly  any  longer 
recognisable  in  it ;  and  opened  the  flood-gates  of  the  Re- 
formation upon  that  Augean  stable  of  monstrous  pollu- 
tions.    As  if  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  not  suflBi- 
ciently  extravagant  and  revolting  in  Itself —  su£Sciently 
in  contradiction  to  that  of  Scripture,  plenary  indulgence^ 
that   is,    total    and   unqualified  exemption    from   sins 
was  tacked  to  it     Most  likely  Catholics  of  the  present 
day,  those,  at  least,  who  reside  in  Protestant  countries 
repudiate  duch  palpable  extravagances  as  that  relative 
to  indulgences;  yet,   hardly  can  they  do  so,  without 
admitting    that    the  Reformation    has  operated  very 
beneficially  in  reclaiming  them  from  some  of  the  most 
pernicious  errors  of  their  forefathers. 

Perhaps,  afler  all,  there  is  but  so  slight  a  shade  of 
difference  between  indulgences  and  absolution,  that  they 
who  can  believe  in  the  e£Scacy  of  the  one,  need  not  be 
very  much  scandalised  at  the  more  glaring  absurdity  of 
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the  other.  If  a  priest  —  no  matter  what  his  personal 
character  may  be,  not  even,  though  he  were  the  most 
profligate  of  wretches — can  absolve  from  mortal  sins, 
indulgences  may  very  well  be  allowed  to  possess  equal 
power  in  exculpating  from  venial  ones.  Absolution 
might  probably  in  its  origin  be  intended  as  only  coa-> 
ditional;  but  it  is  notorious,  that  it  is  not  so  understood 
in  general  practice,  but  as  positive  and  unqualified.  In 
proof  of  tliis  may  be  mentioned  —  and  it  is  no  secret, 
that  priests  who  have  debauched  females,  have  after* 
wards  formally  given  them  absolution :  thus  in  fact  adding 
sin  to  sin,  a  mockery  of  religion  to  seduction ;  the 
heinousness  of  which  latter  crime  is  aggravated  by  a 
violation  in  his  own  person  of  that  chastity  which  the 
Romish  Church  exacts  from  ecclesiastics  of  every  grade. 
Or  shall  we  say  that  in  prohibiting  them  from  marriage, 
it  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  appetites  as 
they  list;  and  that  those  whose  sanctity  would  be  defiled 
by  the  nuptial  couch,  may  nevertheless  give  the  reins  to 
their  concupiscence  any  other  way,  without  injury  to  their 
own  character,  or  disgrace  to  their  church  ?  In  fact,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  the  source  of  so  many 
scandals,  is  so  repugnant  to  nature,  so  wholly  un- 
authorised by  Scripture  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself  would  have  got  rid  of  it  long  ago, 
had  it  not  been  conscious  that  it  is  one  of  the  main 
props  of  its  system,  and  that  it  could  not  be  removed 
without  endangering  the  entire  fabric.     And  the  power 
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of  the  papal  see  is  a  consideration  paramount  to  erery' 
other  — to  the  laws  of  nature —  the  laws  of  man  —  the' 
laws  of  God ! 

It  was  with  feelings  the  reverse  of  painfiil,  with,  at 
least,  as  much  of  satisfaction  as  regret,  that  I  conteni-* 
plated  the  present  denuded  state  of  this  fine  cathedral, 
contrasting  it  with  the  assemblage  of  splendid  objects  it 
offered  during  its  high  and  palmy  days  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  pompous  rites  and  gorgeous  pageantry:  not 
that  the  array  of  solemnity  is  reprehensible  in  itself,  but 
it  ceases  to  be  praiseworthy  when  instead  of  being  the 
means  to  devotion,  it  is  rendered  the  main  object  *,  and 

*  Although  I  would  fain  ses  the  superstitious  objects  of  papistry 
removed,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  advocate  the  defacement  of 
the  buildings  themselves.     Perfectly  do  I  agree  with  what  Mr,  Archly 
bald  M*Lellan  says  in  his  most  interesting  "  Essay  on  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Glasgow:"  when  after  expressing  his  regret  at  the 
wanton  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Scotland,  by  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Knox,  he  goes  on  to  observe :  "  It  was  but  a  poor  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  new  creed,  or  the  strength  of  the  moral  and 
religious  convictions  upon  which  it  was  founded,  to  consider  as 
necessary  for  its  safety  the  total  destruction  of  the  fascinating  edi*. 
fices  in  which  had  been  performed  that  stately  and  imposing  ritual, 
by  which  the  cunning  hierarchy  of  Rome  had  superseded  the  devo- 
tion of  the  heart  and  understanding.'*    To  those  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  Mr.  M'Lellan's  book  (a  quarto  volume,  printed  at 
Glasgow,  1833),  it  will  probably  be  welcome  information  to  learn 
that  it  contains  some  very  able  and  intelligent  remarks  on  Gothid 
Architecture  generally.    *'  The  ideas  of  beauty,  grandeur  and  subn 
limity  conveyed  by  it,"  he  observes,  **  are  as  essentially  original 
and  as  consistent  with  strict  taste,  as  those  exhibited  in  the  buildings, 
which,  par   excellence^  are    styled  classical ;    while   in   philoso* 
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an  importance  is  attached  to  it  calculated  to  mislead. 
It  is  perhaps,  expressly  intended  to  engross  the  attention 
of  the  multitude,  and  by  flattering  them  with  outward 
allurements,  to  hold  them  uninquiringly  submissive  to 
the  system  which  so  abundantly  provides  them.     Much 
reason  is  there  to  apprehend,  that,  instead  of  elevating 
the  soul  and  lifting  it  up  to  Him  the  supreme  and  in- 
visible, the  show,  embellishment,  parade,  and  ostenta- 
tious ceremonial  of  the  Popish  Church,  tend  rather  to 
fix  attraction  on  external  objects,  services,  and  forms  — 
on  that  mere  etiquette  of  religion,  which,  if  not  accom- 
panied with  sincere  devotional  feeling,  and  abstraction 
from   such   gauds,   is   but  hoUowness  and  Pharisaical 
punctilio  unkindled  by  a  spark  of  real  piety. 

Although  inferior  to  the  cathedral  of  Lausanne,  that 
of  Berne  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  class  in 
Switzerland,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  by  no  means  in 
the  purest  style  of  pointed  architecture.      The  portal  is 


phical  construction  and  mechanical  contrivance,  they  are  far  their 
superiors.  I  hold  the  idea  to  be  nuschievous  as  well  as  ridiculous, 
and  a  bar  to  all  improvement,  that  every  pretension  to  taste  is  to 
be  forfeited  when  we  presume  to  admire  works  of  art  that  stand 
without  the  pale  of  classical  authority ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  as  free  to  admire  the  beautiful  creations  of  our  English 
architects,  displayed  in  the  sacred  edifices  as  the  ardent  and  exclu- 
sive devotee  of  the  ancient  Grecian  temples.  Nothing  can  be  more 
decidedly  indicative  of  a  contracted  mind  than  a  slavish  admiration 
of  one  of  the  fractions  of  human  invention  to  the  prejudice  of  all 
the  rest." 
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ornamented  —  if  the  term  be  not  a  misnomer  — ;-  with  a 
representation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  one  of  those  rude 
semiludicrous  works  of  sculpture,  which  attest  how 
puerile  and  barbarous  that  art  was  at  a  period  when 
Gothic  architecture  had  attained,  or  even  passed  its 
zenith ;  and,  likewise,  what  extravagantly  gross  and  pre- 
posterous conceptions  of  so  awful  a  subject  must  have 
then  been  generally  entertained ;  a  subject  so  very  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties,  that  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  master  it  has  proved  a  failure, 
otherwise  than  as  a  mere  display  of  art  and  extra- 
ordinary power. 

The  tower  of  this  cathedral  rises  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  feet ;  and,  although  this  is  no 
very  great  altitude,  especially  when  compared  with  such 
prodigies  as  the  spires  of  Strasburg  and  Vienna  *,  it  is 
a  very  conspicuous  object,  owing  to  the  lofty  situation  of 
the  building  itself,  which  so  far  has  the  advantage  of 
finer  pieces  of  architecture  of  the  kind,  inasmuch  as  it 
stands  upon  a  terrace  or  esplanade  on  the  ramparts, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  whence  the  eye.  take* 
in  a  most  extensive  landscape,  ii>  which  the  course  of 
the  Aar  is  a  prominent  feature.  What  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  delightfulness  of  this  terrace  is  that  it  is  planted 

*  According  to  a  comparative  table  of  heights  appended  to  the 
Translation  of  Moller's  German-Gothic  Architecture,  that  of  the 
Strasburg  spire  is  474  English  feet,  and  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna, 
465.  The  spire  of  old  St.  Paul's  was,  however,  of  still  more 
gigantic  stature,  it  being  534  feet  high. 
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with  a  shady  walk  or  mall  of  trees ;  and  that  it  looks 
immediately  down  upon  the  river.  The  town  itself  is 
substantially  built,  but  with  little  pretension  to  elegaiice ; 
convenience,  however,  has  been  well  consulted  in  mak* 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  houses,  arcades,  within  which^ 
are  shops>  occupying  the  ground  floors.  By  this  means 
passengers  are  well  protected  both  from  sun  and  raiUf 
such  mode  of  building  being  equally  well  adapted  either 
to  a  hot  climate  or  a  wet  one ;  or  to  one  exposed  to  those 
vicissitudes  of  weather  which,  as  in  England,  partake  of 
all  the  climates  of  the  habitable  world.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that,  owing  to  its  being  thus  sheltered,  the  pave- 
ment for  foot  passengers  is  dry  and  clean  ;  which  last 
applies  also  to  the  streets  themselves,  and  to  this  their 
width  contributes  in  no  small  degree,  as  they  are  thus 
exposed  to  the  mundifying  influence  —  I  know  not 
whether  there  is  any  authority  for  such  a  term  —  of 
both  wind  and  rain.  Along  the  centre  runs  a  stream. of 
clear  water  in  a  stone  channel,  about  two  feet  wide ; 
with  cisterns  erected  at  intervals,  adorned  with  the  civic 
bears,  the  tutelary  animals  of  Berne,  and  with  effigies 
in  armour  of  those  who  have  signalised  themselves  in 
military  exploits  for  their  country. 

Among  the  buildings  pointed  out  to  strangers  is  that 
where  the  diet  assemble,  which  is  a  most  ancient-looking 
edifice  situated  in  a  back  street  —  quite  a  primitive 
republican  senate  house;  and  the  lovers  of  curious 
sights  —  at  least  what  are  so  reckoned,  for  in  the  things 
themselves,  there  is  very  little  to  see  at  all— ^aire  ajbu) 
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referred  to  the  arsenal,  where  are  shown  the  halters,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  yokes  of  iron,  which  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  calculating  beforehand,  after  Napoleon's 
fashion,  of  the  success  of  his  intended  conquest  of  the 
Swiss,  intended  to  slip  over  the  necks  of  their  leaders. 
Yet,  as  we  have  before  seen,  they  did  not  choose  to 
humour  this  whim,  but  carried  off  what  had  been 
designed  as  the  instruments  of  their  disgrace,  and  con- 
verted them  into  trophies  of  their  own  prowess. 

But  of  all  the  lions  which  Berne  has  to  show,  not 
excepting  even  its  bears,  which  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
under  that  denomination,  not  one  is  more  interesting 
than  the  maison  de  la  force,  a  most  admirable  institu- 
tion of  the  kind,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  one  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  stone 
edifice,  that  would  hardly  be  taken  by  a  stranger  for 
what  it  really  is.  And  if  it  bears  little  resemblance 
without  to  the  generality  of  houses  of  correction,  still  less 
does  it  bear  any  to  them  within.  Here  the  strictest 
order  is  maintained  among  the  prisoners,  night  and  day : 
all  are  kept  constantly  employed ;  and  although  the 
different  classes  pursue  their  tasks,  not  a  syllable  is 
allowed  to  be  exchanged  between  them  on  any  account 
or  pretext  whatever.  If  any  thing  is  wanted,  it  is  the 
superintendent  who  is  to  be  spoken  to.  The  same 
silence  is  preserved  during  meals :  not  a  syllable  uttered, 
nor  a  whisper  breathed.  When  the  prisoners  reth^  at 
night,  they  are  still  subjected  to  the  same  surveillance, 
guards  being  stationed  during  the  whole  night  in  each  of 
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the  dormitories,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  the  pri- 
soners even  from  attempting  to  enter  into  conversation. 
Should  any  one  venture  to  make  the  experiment  he  is 
instantly  seized  and  conveyed  away;  or  in  case  of  an 
attempt  of  rescue  on  the  part  of  his  comrades,  alarm  is 
immediately  given  by  means  of  a  bell ;  besides  which, 
there  are  sentinels  with  their  pieces  loaded,  stationed 
in  the  corridors,  from  which  there  are  apertures  into 
the  dormitories  for  the  purpose  of  firing  upon  the 
refractory.  By  the  adoption  of  this  excellent  plan,  by 
merely  maintaining  unbroken  silence^  the  most  ex- 
emplary discipline  is  without  the  slightest  difficulty  pre- 
served through  the  whole  prison  :  not  even  so  much  as 
a  sign  can  be  communicated  between  one  prisoner  and 
another  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  without 
being  immediately  detected  and  as  instantly  punished. 
Hence,  no  one  attempts  any  thing  of  the  kind,  being 
aware  that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  not  even  so  much  as  a  beginning  can  be 
made  towards  any  kind  of  plotting,  the  prisoners  having 
no  more  intercourse  with  each  other  than  if  each  were 
confined  in  a  separate  cell,  with  this  additional  advan- 
tage, that  they  are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  solitary  confinement  affords  for  contriving 
their  escape,  by  cutting  a  passage  for  themselves,  &s 
has  frequently  been  done,  through  walls.  Here  they 
are  continually  under  the  eye  of  the  superintendents 
and  sentinels. 
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Some  will  say,  that  such  coercion  is  exceedingly 
harsh;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  exceedingly 
merciful:  I  do  not  say  lenient;  yet  merciful  because 
wholesome,  and  efficacious  for  good.  Moral  disorders, 
no  more  than  those  of  the  body  are  to  be  cured  by  such 
treatment  as  is  altogether  agreeable  to  the  patients :  it  is 
enough  if  a  cure  can  be  wrought  even  by  sharp  remedies. 
Besides,  it  is  idle,  or  worse  than  idle,  to  argue  about  the 
matter,  when  the  actual  results  of  the  two  ppposite 
systems,  the  one  adopted  in  Berne,  and  that  followed 
in  England,  afford  indisputable  proof,  how  much  more 
salutary  and,  consequently,  really  benevolent,  the  former 
is  compared  with  the  latter.  While  in  our  prisons  the 
greater  part  of  those  lodged  in  them  are  merely  confined 
within  their  walls,  with  no  kind  of  personal  coercion  or 
restraint,  abandoned  to  idleness,  and  the  more  depraved 
left  at  liberty  to  corrupt  those  less  hardened  in  the  ways 
of  iniquity  than  themselves,  also  to  plot  among  each  other 
fresh  schemes  of  knavery  and  villainy,  to  be  executed  by 
them  when  they  shall  again  be  turned  adrift  upon 
society:  —  all  this  is  totally  prevented  by  the  other 
mode  of  discipline.  Most  assuredly  it  must  be  not  a 
little  disagreeable  for  men  of  idle  dissolute  habits,  and 
vicious  characters,  to  find  themselves  both  compelled 
to  labour  and  interdicted  from  conversing  together, 
absolutely  denied  from  making  use  of  the  faculty  of 
speech.  What  monstrous  tyranny  !  ^ — say  rather,  what 
admirable  discipline !  to  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
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who  are  aware  of  the  kind  of  language  and  convers- 
ation indulged  in  by  tlie  hardened  reprobates,  when  left 
at  liberty  to  abuse  the  noble  privilege  of  speech  to  the 
most  detestable  purpose ;  to  that  of  confirming  their  own 
depravity,  and  that,  also,  of  instilling  it  into  those  less 
desperate  in  wickedness  than  themselves,  making  a 
parade  of  their  turpitude,  exulting  in  their  infamy,  and 
spreading  a  moral  pestilence  all  around  them. 

Surely  the  system  which  prevents  such  accumulated 
evils  deserves  to  be  styled  merciful ;  for  at  the  same  time 
that  it  appears  to  punish  all  indiscriminately,  and  with- 
out distinction,  the  punishment  falls  heaviest  on  those  who 
are  undeserving  of  any  compassion,  since  it  will  be  felt 
as  tyrannical  or  mild  in  proportion  as  the  mind  itself  is 
depraved  or  the  contrary.  Bitter,  indeed,  must  it  be  to 
the  mind  hardened  in  guilt  to  be  obliged  to  brood  over 
its  own  reflections,  and  hold  commerce  with  none  but 
its  own  thoughts;  to  be  prohibited  from  uttering  the 
brutal  jest,  and  indulging  in  the  fiendish  merriment 
to  which  it  has  been  accustomed!  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  but  comparatively  novices  in  crime 
and  vice,  or  who  feel  compunction  for  their  transgres- 
sions, are  preserved  from  further  contagion,  and  do  not 
feel  the  coercion  they  are  subjected  to,  at  all  in  an  equal 
degree.  They  rather  find  relief  in  the  manual  employ- 
ment to  which  they  are  subjected ;  are  encouraged  to 
amendment,  and  protected  from  the  danger  of  their 
good  resolutions  being  shaken  by  the  profligate  counsel, 
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or  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  those  who  would  delight  in 
lowering  them  to  their  own  level,  had  they  the  oppor- 
tunity« 

The  above  view  of  the  matter  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  experiment  itself,  for  many  have  not  only  been 
thoroughly  reformed,  and  have  turned  out  good  mem* 
bers  of  society,  but  have  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
the  Grovernor  of  this  maison,  that  for  such  moral 
change  they  have  been  entirdiy  indebted  to  the  excel- 
lent, although  severe  regulations  enforced  in  it,  which 
wrought  in  them  habits  of  sobriety,  reflection,  and 
self-command*  Ck)ntrast  with  this  beneficial  discipline, 
the  exceedingly  great  laxity  —  or  rather  want  of  disci- 
pline —  which  prevails  in  our  English  prisons,  jails,  and 
houses  of  correction;  where  little  or  no  moral' restraint 
is  imposed ;  where  much  that  is  quite  at  variance  with 
aught  of  the  kind  is  permitted,  the  prisoners  being 
allowed  to  lounge  about,  converse  or  swear  with  each 
other  — for  with  them  the  terms  are  nearly  synonymous 
—  and  to  have  drink  and  other  things  conveyed  to 
them  by  their  friends ;  where  neither  order  nor  decency 
is  enforced,  and  where  disorder  itself  and  unruliness  are 
hardly  checked ;  truly  nothing  can  be  more  unequivo- 
cally stupid  than  such  complete  mismanagement,  which 
would  almost  seem  to  be  intended  to  gratify  the  humours 
of  the  inmates  of  such  places,  short  of  the  privilege  of 
walking  out  into  the  street,  and  to  render  lodgement 
in  prison  quite  agreeable  to  their  tastes. 

VOL.  n.  N 
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Stupid  as  it  18,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
some  people  find  their  account  in  it,  and  that  for  them 
it  works  exceedingly  well :  to  wit,  those  novelists  who 
entertain  and  edify  their  readers  with  scenes  laid  witihiit 
the  walk  of  our  prisons  and  jails,  the  actors  in  which 
are  made  to  disclose  the  unlucky  concatenation  of  events^ 
and  the  awkward  scrapes  which  have  brought  them 
there.  Whereas  such  a  system  as  that  adopted  in  the 
**  Maison  de  Force  "  at  Berne  effectually  nips  in  the  bud, 
and  cuts  off  at  once,  every  interest  of  that  kind ;  conse^ 
quently  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  find  fitvour  with  those 
who  beat  up  for  game  en  such  ground. 

Whether  this  Harpocratian  regimen  of  profound  taei* 
lurnity  is  felt  a  greater  grievance  by  females  than  by  die 
other  sex  is  a  point  I  didnot  inquire;  but  we  soit 
sieveral  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  with  a  sort  of 
iron  collar  round  their  necks,  which  those  who  are  at 
all  inclined  to  manifest  any  refraotdriness  are  obliged  to 
wear;  or  should  that  fail  of  producing  suitable  eSedH^ 
the  offender  is  shut  up  in  a  dark  room,  there  to  indulge 
either  his  pranks  or  his  cogitations,  without  disturlMiig 
others,  and  without  being,  disturbed  himsel£  This,'  toge^ 
ther  with  a  bread  and  water  diet,  instead  of  the  usual  fiu^ 
of  soup,  porridge^  and  vegetables,  seldom  fails  to  produd^ 
in  a  very  short  time  the  same  composing  efiect  the  cav^  cf 
Trophonhis  is  said  to  have  had  upon  whoever  entaSid 
it;  those  who  are  even  vivaciously  obi^treperous  beiiig 
quickly  reduced  to  a  soberness  of  deportment  that  "wotilil 
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do  credit  to  a  philosopher.  la  some  extreme  ca9es, 
indeed,  such  separate  incarceration  is  more  than  a  tem- 
porary punishment,  whose  duration  depends  upon  the 
behaviour  of  the  delinquent;  for  a  cell  was. pointed  out 
to  us  where  a  man,  who  had  been  one  of  the  mpst.  des- 
perate robbers  in  all  Switzerland,  and  had  repeatedly 
made  his  escape  fi*om  prison,  was  confined  for  thirty 
years ! 

r  We  were  informed,  that  so  far  from  being  an  expanse 
to  the  public,  this  house  of  correction  had  the  yeav  before 
produced  a  net  profit  of  upwards  of  3600  francs,  arising 
from  the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  —  a  circumstance  not 
likely  to  excite  any  strong  prejudice  against  it.  Vet, 
fildiough  we  were  exceedingly  gratified  by  all  we  saw  or 
heard  of  jthe  salutary  discipline  mamtained,  and  the  paii\s 
jtaken  to  reform  the  prisoners,  and  afford  them  religious 
instruction,  I  could  not  help  expressing  both  my  wonr 
der  and  regret  when  I  understood.. that  they  are  not 
.fiirnished  with  Bibles ;  and  the  reason  alleged  was,  that 
^be  Government  could  not  afford  tlie  expense, — notwith- 
atanding  that  there  is,  it  seems,  an  actual  profit.  Such 
M^on^  therefore,  i^^  inmy  opinion,  by.np  fi^ns  a  sa.tis- 
^^tory  one-^  StiU  I  hope  that  our  English  or  ^^  Briti^ 
^^i:Vqv^gp-  Bibte  Society"  will  coayder  the  wants  pf 
'jfib§.  prisoners,  mpre  than  the  parsimony  of  thps^  w\\^ 
jfeij^dr  weU,  affprd  to  be  more,  liberal,  j^id  w^!l  fpri^j^ 
cofks  of  the  Holy  .^riptuijes  to  the  inmates,  of  tl^Js 
iMaisoi^  de  .Fgrce^  who,  there  is  every  re^p  l^Q  sm^fjse 
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VAuld  gbdly  receive  tbem»  and  be  greaily  fawafUM^ 
Moordingly.  ...   { 

Bears  are  not  the  only  animak  for  which  the  Bernese 
exhibit  an  attachment,  the  Grimalkin  race  being  n^urly 
equal  &vorites  with  them;  and  a  native  artbt  has  ao^ 
quired  for  himself  the  surname  of  the  Cat-Raphael^ 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  painting  eats 
so  am  amore  that  he  confined  himself  almost  entirely  tO' 

m 

such  subjects.  As  may  be  supposed,  he  kept  living  models 
9f  them,  among  whom  he  particularly  distinguished 
one  pet  and  her  kitten,  who  were  generally  perched 
on  his  shoulder  or  near  his  easel  whenever  he  was  at 
wcnrk.  For  these  &vorites  he  was  in  excessive  tribular 
tion,  when,  in  consequence  of  many  cats  being  attadied 
with  madness,  an  order  was  issued  in  1909,  by  the 
magistrates,  that  all  of  the  feline  race  in  the  city  sh^wU 
be  destroyed. 

Among  the  eminent  characters  to  whom  Berne  has 
given  birth,  die  foremost  place  is  due  to  the  learned  and 
industrious  Albrecht  von  Haller,  whose  house  *  is  still 
pointed  out  to  strangers.  This  no  less  excellent  than  ex- 
traordinary man  distinguished  himsdfy  even  in  his  child- 
hood, by  singular  precocity  of  jGEtculties,  and  facility  in 
acquiring  languages.  When  only  in  his  eighth  year, 
he  had  begun  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  used  to 
amuse  himsdf  with  compiling  a  sort  of  lexicon  of  all  tiie 
ivords  and  phrases  in  them.      Yet,   instead  of  being 

It  was  in  this  residenee  that  h«  received  a  visit  from  the 
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encourftg^d  either  by  his  parents  or  bis  tutor^  this  ap-^ 
plication  to  learning  was  rather  checked  by  them ;:  the 
fermer  complaining  that  he  was  too  serious,  the  other 
not^at  all  admiring  such  early  cleverness.  When,  shortly 
after  his  father's  death,  he  repaired  to  the  Universi^'iit 
Tubingen,  fae  met  with  no  more  sympathy  from  the 
^  choice  spirits  "  there^  who  regarded  his  decided  attSK^* 
ment  to  study  as  singular  impertinence  in  one  so  young  -^^ 
he  was  then  only  fifteen  —  and  accordingly  cut  hini,  ks 
beiifig  a.  miserable  little  pedant  —  a  spiritless  wretch,  nof 
Worthy  to  be  admitted  into  their  society*  It  mustaflef-* 
Wards  have  been  absolutely  daggers  to  them  When  the 
fame  of  the  *^  Great  Haller  "  resounded  through  all  Etf^ 
rdpe,  cmd  every  academy  and  learned  society  was  eagc^ 
tt>  gain  hcmour  for  itself  by  enrolling  his  name  on  the  listil 
of  its  members ;  -—when  both  Oxford  and  Utrecht  pressed 
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Bmperor  Joseph  II. ;  an  event  recorded  hy  the  following  inacriplion 
put  up  by  M.  von  Simmer,  who  afterwards  occupied  it :  — 

Memorise 

Albbrti  Hallbri 

Doptrina  et  Ingenio 

Nulli  Mortalium  sui  JEvi  secundi. 

Quern,  in  hac  Domo,  inter  Morboi 

(•         V  :'  Et  Studk  Vitam degeatem, 

Jo^BPHVs  CiESAR  Augustus 
Adiit; 
'    '  Kunc  Fatis  abreptiun 


Amici,  Patria,  Musae. 
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liini  to  accept  a  professor's  chair  of  botany  and  anatomy'; 
when  Russia  made  him  flattering  overtures;  and  He 
was  smiled  upon  by  sovereign  Princes,  among  w&om 
were  our  own  George  the  Second,  the  Emperor  FrsncSs 
the  First  of  Germany,  (the  latter  conferred  upon  hiin  a 
patent  of  nobility,)  and  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden, 
—  How  confounded  —  I  might  say  annihilated,  must 
those  have  felt,  who,  after  affecting  to  despise  him, 
in  their  own  consequential  puppyism,  lived  to  behoM 
him  regarded  as  a  luminary  of  erudition  and  science, 
casting  them  into  utter  eclipse  !  It  would  require  a 
long  memoir  to  do  justice  to  the  varied  as  well  tis 
great  attainments  of  the  illustrious  Haller  —  poet,  ansr 
tonilst,  botanist,  philosopher,  and  eminent  in  each  cha- 
racter. Let  it  suflSce  to  notice  here,  that  although  lie 
had  in  his  youth  inclined  towards  sceptical  opinion^  he 
afterwards  became  a  firm  believer  in  and  defender  of 
revelation.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  induced 
him  to  enter  the  field  against  Voltaire,  first,  and  after- 
wards the  Encydopedistes.  Against  the  former  he  di- 
rected his  work,  subsequently  translated  into  French, 
under  the  title  of  "  Lettres  sur  les  Verites  les  plus  irii- 
portantes  de  la  Revelation,"  which  was  also  translated 
into  Dutch  and  Swedish ;  against  the  latter,  his  "  Briltfe 
uber  einige  Entwui'fe,  &c. "  "  Letter  on  the  Objections 
made  by  some  living  Freethinkers  to  revealed  Religion.'* 
Haller  was,  indeed,  a  noble  example  of  a  Christian 
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Philosopher^  his  life  being  a  practical  illustration  of  that 
faith,  whose  champion  he  had  declared  himself. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  a  most  indefa- 
tigable student,  and  it  was  his  practice  either  to  read  or 
write,  from  dinner  time  until  late  at  night ;  and  what 
is  not  less  remarkable  is,  that  even  while  engaged  in 
writing  he  could  play  at  chess,  giving  his  attention 
alternately  to  each  occupation,  witlK)ut  apparent  effort. 
His  acquaintance  with  modern  languages  was  very  ex- 
tensive, for  he  could  read  with  facility  French,  Italian, 
English,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Swedish ;  and  he  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  principal  literary  and 
^ientific  characters  throughout  Europe*  Neither  was 
the  sphere  of  his  reading  less  extensive  and  msuiifold; 
for,  besides  embracing  almost  the  whole  cycle  of  hum^ 
knowledge,  be  was.  also  conversant  with  the  Belles 
Lettres,  and  well  read  in  the  department  both  pf  J^)- 
mance  and  the  Drama. 

Many  Poles  were  received  at  Berne  and  other  towns  jin 
Switzerland  with  open  arms  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
found  an  asylum,  and  funds  were  raised  for  their  relief, 
amounting  to  about  38,000  francs.  An  elegant  monu- 
ment  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Polish 
general,  Bozyekreim,  who  died  here. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

HOFWYL.  —  DEPARTURE     FROM     BERNE    TO     THUN*  

LAKE   OF  THUN. UNTERSEEN, BOARDING  HOUSES. 

INTERLACKEN'.   —  RHAPSODICAL     DIGRESSION     ON 

POPERY. 

*  Fellekberg's  Psedagogic  establishment  at  Hofwyl  had 
made  so  much  noise  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  one  of  the  most  singular  mstitutions  of  its  kind, 
'  that  we  could  not  forego  the  opportunity  of  paymg  it  a 
visit  while  almost  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it 
being  only  seven  miles  from  Berne.  This  little  colony 
■;— for  such  it  may  be  termed— comprises  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land,  in  a  retired  situation,  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  is  exceedingly  well  stocked 
with  agricultural  apparatus  of  every  kind :  neither  is 
there  any  deficiency  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  the 
recreation  and  health  of  the  pupils ;  under  tdiich  head 
may  be  reckoned  the  Riding-school,  a  part  of  whidi  is 
fitted  up  with  poles  for  various  gymnastic  exSercises,  the 
physical  education  of  youth  forming  one  tnaterial  por- 
* ticm  ^f  the  Fellenberg  system. 

While  other  seminaries  confine  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  mere    book-learning  —  unless  what  are 
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termed  accoinplishments  can  be  considered  an  exception 
—  the  object  of  this  is  to  initiate  the  pupils  into  the 
practical  details  of  agriculture,  and  other  pursuits  of 
active  life ;  to  which  even  the  course  of  their  literary 
studies  is  directed,  because,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
routine  of  classical  learning,  the  plan  of  instruction  em* 
braces  modern  geography,  the  physical  sciences^  che« 
mistry,  and  many  other  branches  of  knowledge^  for 
which  no  provision  whatever  is  made  by  our  antiquated 
monkish  Grammar-schools,  which,  however  well  adapted 
they  may  have  been  to  the  wants  of  a  former  agj^^ 
are  very  inadequate  to  the  educatioa  now  requii;fjd 
to  prepare  a  youth  for  his  entrance  into  society.  lE^vm 
supposing  him  to  be. a  proficient  in  longs  and  ^hartSfj^nf^ 
all  the  other  mechanism  of  the  ancient  languages,  unl;^ 
he  also  possess  some  more  practical  information^^ifa 
youth  is  not  likely  to  cut  any  figure  beyond  the  waUa  of 
his  school  or  college.  And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  which  leads  so  many 
of  those  at  our  public  seminaries  to  qualify  themselves 
for  what  they  call  -"  life  "  by  applying  to  extra-schola^c 
studies  of  not  the  most  laudable  kind;  which  wo<ild 
hardly  happen  so  frequently  wer6  they  engaged  in.  laying 
in  a  stock  of  more  varied  information,  of  which  tbty 
Goiild  both  feel  the  present  interest,  and  foresee  the  ui|i- 
mate  utility.  Instead  of  ibis,  evea  classical  leamiiig^s 
rendered  as  distasteful  to  them  as  possible,  owidg^to  the 
mode  of  teaching  adopted;  which,  passing  over  all  that 
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Ji  of  real  literary  interest,  and  calculated  to  form  the 
taste,  extends  to  little  more  than  the  mere  structure 
of  language  —  to  words  alone,  instead  of  ideas,  or  the 
subject  matter  of  the  respective  authors. 

At  Hofwyl,  both  music  and  drawing  form  part  of  the 
course  of  education;  and  the  latter  ought  invariably  to 
do  so  at  all  schools;  not,  indeed,  with  the  view  of 
making  artists  or  even  skilful  draughtsmen,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  an  acquirement  not  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  mere  writing,  were  it  taught  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  which,  even  when  possessed  only 
in  a  low  degree,  might  yet  prove  of  service  in  after-life. 
The  time  has  been  when  even  to  be  able  to  write  was 
considered  a  most  extraordinary  accomplishment,  al- 
though not  to  be  able  to  write  would  now  be  considered 
a  most  singular  deficiency ;  so,  too,  the  time  may  perhaps 
arrive  when  it  will  be  considered  equally  disgraceful  for 
any  one,  who  has  the  use  of  his  fingers,  not  to  be  able 
to  delineate  an  object  upon  paper.* 

Besides  the  Riding-school,  there  is  also  an  'Ecole  de 
Natation,  where  the  pupils  are  regularly  trained  in  the 
art  of  swimming;  the  advantages  o£  which  are  too 
obvious  to  require  to  be  specified.     The  pupils  are  also 

*  Should  this  ever  take  place,  adieu  at  once  to  those  nuisances, 
ycleped  sketch-books  and  scrap-books,  for  they  would  no  tnbre  be 
produced  upon  drawing-room  tables  than  are  the  pot4iookr£lled 
copy-books  of  the  present  generation ;  although  such  things  may 
possibly  at  one  time  have  been  handed  about  with  exultation  as 
prodigies. 
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accustomed  to  military  sports  and  exercises,  beside 
employment  in  gardening  and  field  labour;  so  that, 
while  every  portion  of  their  lime  is  fully  occupied,  and 
all  idleness  completely  banished,  both  their  mental  and 
their  bodily  faculties  are  alternately  brought  into  exer- 
cise, and  the  exertion  of  the  one  affords  relaxation  to 
the  other.  I  know  not  whether  there  be  a.  medical 
attendant  attached  to  this  litde  colony  5  yet  should  such 
be  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  his  office  must  be  a 
sinecure,  or  very  nearly  such,  since,  so  trained  up,  vei'y 
few  of  the  pupils  are  likely  ever  to  have  occasion  for 
his  services. 

This  little  Utopia  —  for  such  it  may  not  unaptly  be 
styled  —  offers  a  perfect  model  for  public  schools,  afford- 
ing increased  advantages,  with  as  few  of  the  defects 
alleged  against  that  mode  of  education  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected.  Some  of  the  pupils,  it  should  be  observed, 
pay  for  their  board  and  education,  while  others,  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  the  expense,  are  both  main- 
tained and  taught  gratuitously ;  and  these  two  classes 
are  lodged  in  different  parts  of  the  establishment,  the 
former  having  superior  accommodation;  but  whether 
the  distinction  thus  made  is  attended  with  objectionable 
consequences,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

On  returning  to  Berne  after  this  little  excursion,  we 
again  took  our  leave  of  it,  for  the  purpose,  of  making 
another,  as  far  as  Interlacken  and  Grindelwald,  and  set 
out  on  our  journey  in  the  direction  of  them,  travelling 
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along  a  well  planted  road,  that  rather  reBemUed  a 
stately  avenue  in  some  lordly  park,  tlian  a  public  high* 
way.  At  intervals  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  Aar, 
threading  its  silvery  course  through  the  valley,  wkh  mai^ 
small  cascades  on  the  opposite  side,  fidling  into  it,  and 
glittering  in  the  sun,  so  as  to  give  quite  an  idyllian  dia- 
racter  to  the  landscape.  There  was  likewise  an  aspect  of 
comfort  and  attention  to  appearance  about  the  houses 
we  passed,  wliich  rendered  the  whole  more  cheering. 
The  females,  however,  whom  we  saw  were  not  altogether 
so  pastoral  as  the  scenery :  their  figures  had  nothing  of 
nymph-like  sveltezza  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  strap* 
{Hng  stoutrbuilt  lasses  or  housewives  — as  the  case  might 
be^  with  large  round  feces,  which  generally  exhibited 
an.  abundance  of  fireckles. 

.^ :  The  land  under  cultivation  seemed  to  be  particularly 
fcrtile^  if  we  might  judge  bom  the  goodly  appearance  of 
die  crops;  besides  which,  the  country<*people  must  reap 
an.  abundant  harvest  of  a  different  description,  for  iktN% 
are  an  immense  number  of  bee-hives.  .  Hardly  a  cottage 
or  dwelling  of  any  kind  did  we  pass  without  observing 
cows  of  them  arranged  m  the  little  garden  attached  to  k  ; 
while  the  gardens  themselves  bore  ample  testimony  to 
both  the  taste  and.  the  diligence  of  their  occupiers* 

.  In.  the  course  of  our  route  we  fell  in  with  a  troop  of 
persons  of  such  formidable  appearance,  that  they  qOite 
put  to  flight  all  the  visions  of  rural  felicity  and  tranr 
quillity  which  the  preceding  objects  had  raised  in  our 
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imaginations.  Each  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  smock-jQrock^ 
with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth ; 
but  whether  they  were  a  body  of  patrole  to  preserve  the 
peace,  or  a  gang  of  marauders  inclined  to  break  it,  we 
could  not  determine*  The  only  point  upon  which  we 
entertained  no  doubt  was,  that  in  the  latter  case  they 
would  prove  formidable  assailants,  should  they  think 
proper  to  attack  us,  both  from  their  numbers,  and  the 
weapons  with  irhich  they  were  provided*  We  also  felt 
certain  that  our  state  of  suspense  would  quickly  be  ter- 
minated, for  both  we  and  these  suspicious-looking  gentry 
were  approaching  each  other  at  a  smart  pace.  We 
could  now  see  that  they  had  knapsacks  at  their  backsi 
and  bottles  slung  across  their  shoulders,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  all  promise  of  an  adventure  with  these  odd«^ 
looking  mortals  vanished,  for  we  found  that  they  were 
nothing  else  than  a  party  of  young  Englishmen,  who  had 
thus  equipped  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
pedestrian  ramble  among  the  mountains.  Soon  after  this 
flash«^in-tbe*'pan  of  a  rencontre,  we  arrived  at  Thun» 
ddighted^that  the  afiair  had  turned  out  so  very  common^* 
place  and  uninteresting,  and  not  less  gratified  with  the 
exceedingly  pleasant  joum^  we  bad  the  whole  way 
from  Berne. 

Situated  most  invitingly  upon  the  Aar,  where  it  falls 
into, the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Thu%  .tb^ 
town  itself  is  but  a  dull  place^  containing  about  two 
^usand  inhabitants.    Much  of  its  gloominess  is  to  b0 
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attributed  to  its  being  inclosed  by  ancient  waU3  and 
towers,  which,  altliough   they  render  it  an  attractive 
object  from  without,  by  no  means  contribute  to  cheerfiil* 
ness  when  we  enter  it ;  added  to  which  the  houses  have 
a  dismal,  jail-like  aspect,  on  account  of  the  smaUness  of 
their  windows.     The  principal  street,  called  the  Rue 
Croisee,  reminded  me  of  Dantzig,  there  being  two  rows 
•f  shops,  an  under  and  upper  one,  the  former  of  which 
serves  as  a  terrace  to  the  latter;  and  on  this  kind  of 
terrace  or  platform  are  benches  placed  in  recesses  at 
itHorvals,  where  females  may  be  seen  occupied  with 
meedlework,  in  the  open  air.     The  general  style  of 
building  in  vogue  here  is  ovtre  even  to  deformity,  and 
one  feature  greatly  affected  in  it  is  the  conical  rooi^  or 
patch  of  roof,  stuck  on  the  summits  of  the  chouses ;  of 
these  cones  there  are  sometimes  scores  on  one  building, 
each  of  them  studded  with  smaller  lumps  of  t^  same 
^pe.     The  principal  redeeming  point  in  Thun,  is  the 
fine  prospect  of  the  lake  and  the   Bernese  mountains 
firom  what  were  formerly  the  ramparts.     Yet  few  as  are 
the  attractions  or  agrimens  of  the  town  itself  it  does 
aot  lack  visiters ;  which  is  owing  to  its  beiiig  the  general 
rendezvous  of  those  who  pass  through  this  ddightiiii 
portion  of  the  Swiss  territory.      Boats,  for  the  convey* 
ance  of  passengers  and  letters,  start  ev^ry  day  at  SaseA 
h(bu£S  for  Unterseen,  at  the  extremity4>f  the  lake;  there 
is  also  a  water  commtmication  between  Than  and  Bemev 
by  means  of  the  river  Aar ;  but  this  latta:  k  chiefly  used 
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for  transportiDg  wood,  cattle,  and  heavy  goods.  In  the 
envkons  of  Then,  a  great  variety  of  butterflies  are  met 
with,  and  the  catching  of  them  is  quite  a  trade  with 
many  persons,  who  afterwards  prepare  and  arrange  them 
in  glass-cases,  and  sell  them,  by  which  means  they  are 
enabled  to  support  their  families,  and  provide  them  not 
only  with  bread  but  with  bvtter  into  the  bargain. 

Our  stay  at  Thun  was  brief,  for  there  was  little  to 
induce  us  to  prolong  it,  and  much  to  tempt  us  to  accele*^ 
rate  our  departure,  namely,  the  charming  scenery  around 
it,  which  we  were  desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with,  and  contemplating  from  other  points  of  view,  and 
with  greater  distinctness ;    accordingly    we  forthwith 
engaged  a  boat  to  take  us  down  the  lake  to  Neuhaus^ 
nearly  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  it.     Our  vessel  was 
of  most  respectably— I  cannot  add  delightfully — primi- 
tive construction,,  apparently  formed  after  some  ante- 
diluvian type,  for  it  might  have  very  well  suggested  to 
Gesner  the  idea  of  his  **  First  Navigator.*"      It  was 
foniied  of  rough  planks  pinned  together  with  wooden 
pegs,  and  was  cut  down  at  the  stem  to  about  a  foot  above 
the  water.      In  this  most  frail,  rickety,    and   ticklisk 
concern  did  we  embark,  and  found  that  it  required  no 
little  dexterity  to  preserve  its  balance,  and  keep  it  from 
bdung  overset,  and  ourselves  capsized  into  the  lake,  — ^  n<^ 
very  pleasant  idea,  for  many  parts  of  it  are  exceedingly 
deep.    In  squally  weather,  when  the  wind  comes  down 
in  furious  gusts  from  the  mountains,  an  aquatic  exeursioii 
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jn  a  boat  of  thk  description  must  be  a  very  perilouft 
midertakingi — one  in  which  it  is  very  likely,  I  con- 
ceive^  that  the  passengers  would  not  touch  land  again, 
until  they  were  at  the  bottom.  The  bark  we  had  on 
this  occasion  was  not  only  manned,  but  womanned  aho^ 
two  of  our  four  rowers  being  of  the  female  sex,  nor  did 
they  handle  their  oars  amiss.  It  is  strange,  however, 
oonsidering  the  very  great  traffic  there  is  between  Tbun 
and  Unterseen  and  Interlacken,  during  the  summer 
months,  when  strangers  are  continually  passing  from  one 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  that  some  more  commodious 
and  safer  cSche^^ean  should  not  have  been  established, 
as  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage 
between  those  places. 

Although  &r  from  being  perfectly  at  our  ease,  we 
ooold  not  but  admire  the  varied  charms  of  the  landscape 
on  either  side,  interspersed  with  villas  of  homely  yet 
eomlbrtable  aspect,  and  with  hamlets,  beyond  which 
snowcapped  mountains  towered  aloft,  as  if  fencing  in 
this  little  sylvan  district  with  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier. One  of  these  eminences,  called  the  Niesen,  was 
at  one  time  known  by  the  appellation  of  ^  Jesu,'*  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  idea  entertained  by 
the  peasantry  that  it  was  from  this  mountain  the  Saviour 
made  his  ascension. 

As  we  advanced  we  perceived  the  vineyards  begin  to 
grow  numerous,  and  the  cottages  were  almost  shut  oat 
from  view  either  by  their  foliage,  or  the  umbrage  of 
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denser  trees.  We  landed  at  Neuhaus  a  single  inn, 
where  we  found  numerous  light  vehicles  kept  for  con- 
veying travellers  to  either  Unterseen  or  Interlacken. 
It  was  to  the  former  of  these  delightfully  sequestered 
places  that  we  proceeded,  and  can  truly  affirm  that  no 
part  of  Switzerland  offers  a  more  charming  contrast  of 
pastoral  landscape,  embosomed  among  the  grandest 
features  of  nature.  A  somewhat  similar  contrast  pre- 
vails in  the  town  itself,  some  of  the  bouses  being  very 
lofty,  and  the  others  quite  low;  but  all  are  evidently  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  likewise  constructed  of  wpodt 
with  gable  fronts,  and  tbe  peculiar  Swiss  roof  of  enor-^ 
mous  projection,  and  with  exceedingly  diminutive  wia^ 
dows,  whose  panes  are  of  a  circular  form.  Considering; 
the  materials  they  make  use.  of  in  building,  little  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  inhabitants  entertain  such  a 
particular  dread  of  fire,  since,  should  one  happen  to  break . 
out  there  would  be  little  chance  of  its  being  extinguished, 
before  half  the  dwellings  in  the  place  were  totally  con- 
sumed ;  for,  as  in  the  wood-built  towns  of  the  North,  a 
fire  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  general  conflagration.^ 
The  numerous  wooden  galleries  on  the  exterior  of  the 
houses  seem  also  very  well  contrived  for  extending  the 
flames  in  case  of  any  such  disaster.  Many  of  the  houses 
here  have  no  chimneys,  but  merely  an  aperture  cut  iix-. 
the  front,  through  which  the  smokeeacapes :  some  have 
not.  even  this  piece  of  refinement;  so  that  unless  their 
inhabitants  choose  to  dispense  with  fire  altogether,  they 
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must  either  submit  to  being  smokedried  within  doon^ 
or  else  let  the  stifling  vapour  find  its  way  out  through  an 
open  door  or  window. 

Nevertheless  this  spot  is  very  much  frequented  in  the 
summer  season  by  strangers,  for  whose  accommodation, 
many  boarding  houses  have  been  erected  of  late  years.. 
At  this  intelligence  the  lovers  of  retirement  or  pictu- 
resque beauty  will  doubtless  shake  their  heads ;  for  when 
those    accommodating    habitations  are  cram-fnll,   the 
country  around  looks  as  if  suddenly  invaded  or  colonised 
by  a  horde  of  loungers  and  idlers,  who  may  be  seen 
wandering  about  in  all  directions,  sketch-book  or  scrap- 
book  in  hand, — sauntering,  climbing,  romping, — killing 
time  by  every  possible  contrivance,  and  some  apparently 
half-killed  themselves  by  their  exertions  in  endeavouring 
to  do  so ;  until  they  are  relieved  by  having  to  return  to 
their  respective  Pensiansy  in  order  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Among  these  annual  devotees  to  the  shrine  of  the  pictu- 
resque, the  fatnily  of  John  Bull,  play,  as  usual,  a  very 
conspicuous  part,  and  perhaps  labour  hardest  of  all  in 
the  toil  after  amusement.     T%{s  certainly  constitutes 
the  reverse  of  the  medal ;  for  it  is  sadly  at  variance  with 
the  poetical  charm  of  the   scenery  itself,  and   nearly 
lowers  every  thing  down  to  the  ordinary  prose  of  life  at 
Ramsgate  or  Marg^.     In  time,  perhaps,  the  evil  will 
correct  itself,  and  XJnterseen  and  Int^lacken  be  de^ 
serted  for  some  more  novel  place,  where  tourists  will 
repair  in  swarms  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  that  seques- 
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tered  solitude  of  which  they  profess  to  be  enamoured^ 
and  which  they  so  effectually  desecrate,  by  establishing 
themselves  in  caravans,  populous  as  those  which  journey 
across  the  sands  of  Arabia.  Boarding  houses  —  those 
most  uncomfortable  of  all  comfortable  places,  — -  ought 
forthwith  to  be  abolished. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  sa  entirely  parenthetical^ 
that  the  reader  who  shall  have  perused  and  disapproved 
of  them,  may  warn  others  to  skip  them  entirely,  as 
mere  expletives  in  my  volumes,  and  impertinent  withal, 
coming  from  one  who  is  such  a  nomade  as  myself..  But  to 
resume  my  subject :  Unterseen  is  situated  on  an  island* 
formed  by  the  Aar,  between  the  lake  of  Thun  and  that 
of  Brienz ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  views  in  it  is 
that  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  towards  the  square, 
whence  the  eye  takes  in  the  lofty  Niesen,  close  by  the  first 
mentioned  lake^  the  gloomy  archway  leading  to  the 
bridge,  a  variety  of  antiquated  structures,  spires,  and 
water  mills,,  together  with  the  rocky  mountain  Harder 
overhanging  the  river,,  that  of  Soniek  connected  with 
the  Avenberg,  on  the  right ;  and  on  the  left,  Beckhorn 
and  Benningberg  with  the  lesser  Bugen  in  front  of  a 
valley  between  them.  These  are  all  clad  with  pines  of 
sombre  foliage,  causing  them  to  stand  out  in  relief 
against  the  snow4)leached  summit  of  dbe  stupendous 
Jungfrau,  which  is  estimated  to  be  thirteen  thousand^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  .For  beholding  this 
prospect  in  flill  perfection,  the  visits  should  select  .the 
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hour  <^  sunset,  when  the  effect  is  prodigiously  enhanced, 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  landscape  being  veiled  in 
obscurity,  while  the  Jungfran  becomes  suffused  with  a 
tint  of  red  or  other  warm  hue.  On  a  fine  moonlight 
night,  again,  this  splendid  scene  is  equally  glorious  — 
the  earth  and  tlie  heavens  alike  glittering  in  soft 
radiance ;  nor  can  even  the  dullest  view  it  without  some 
feeling  of  emotion. 

As  to  the  people,  tliey  seem  a  careful,  industrious 
race,  and  even  the  poorest,  decent  and  neat  in  their 
attire.  Among  one  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
place,  is  that  of  the  watchmen  chanting  certain  quaint 
rhymes  when  they  call  out  the  hour  of  the  night;  and 
at  day-break  it  is  usual  for  a  person  appointed  to  that 
duty,  to  play  on  his  pipe,  by  way  of  signal  to  those 
who  keep  goats,  which  animals  here  are  very  numerous, 
that  it  is  time  to  proceed  with  them  to  the  mountains. 
The  making  of  models  of  cottages,  with  ornaments  and 
toys,  including  heads  of  canes  and  sticks  of  the  horns  of 
the  chamois,  polished,  is  the  occupation  of  many  of 
J^oth  sexes. 

Int^rlacken,  which  is  no  more  than  a  short  walk's 
distance  from  Unterseen,  and  not  quite  a  mile  from 
rlbe  lake  of  Brienz,  is  likewise  a  charming  spot,  beauti- 
•fvilly  sequestered  in  itself,  but  kept  in  a  terrible  feverish 
k^uatle  by  the  hordes  of  pensioners  already  alluded  to, 
who  are  continually  riding,  promenading,  parading, 
J^ogii^  sauntering,  sketching  about  every  where  and 
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in  every  direction,  with  a  busy  sort  of  nothing- to-doish- 
ness  that  seems  quite  out  of  its  proper  element  amid 
scenes  which  to  be  fully  enjoyed  require  to  be  contem 
plated  without  any  intrusion  of  the  fopperies  and  fri- 
volities of  ordinary  life.  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Harder ;  and  it  was  at  one  period  a  place  of 
some  consequence,  as  is  still  attested  by  the  extent  of 
its  walls,  and  possessed  two  rich  convents,  one  Qf  men, 
the  other  of  women.  From  these  confraternities  the 
Reformation  experienced  great  opposition,  which  led  to 
not  a  little  bloodshed;  but  the  adherents  to  Popery 
were  obliged  to  yield ;  on  which,  those  establishments 
were  broken  up,  and  the  monks  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  wander  up  and  down  the  country,  endeavouring 
to  excite  the  people  against  the  new  doctrines.  These 
religious  establishments  were  the  last  that  submitted. 
The  buildings  still  remain;  but  are  now  converted 
into  granaries  and  stores. 

Popery,  however,  still  continues  to  be  professed  here; 
and  Sunday  is  observed  no  better  than  in  other  Catho- 
lic countries,  seeming  rather  to  be  set  apart  f(Hr  all  sorts 
of  Bartholomew- fair  antics ;  fellows,  in  fantastic  dresses, 
parading  about  on  that  day  with  trumpets  to  invite 
spectators  to  their  various  exhibitions.  Yet,  in  the  face 
of  all  this.  Catholics  have  the  assurance  to  pretend  that 
they  follow  the  ordinances  of  the  primitive  cbti^h. 
May  we  heretics  not  rather  contend,  with  far'  greater 
reasonableness ,  on  our  side,  that  Popery  is  n<tf  loerely 
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negligent  of,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Word  of 
God ;  —  most  idolatrous  in  its  worship,  which,  however 
ingeniously  the  practice  may  be  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained, certainly  does  lead  the  ignorant  —  those  pre- 
cisely who  most  require  to  be  fortified  against  such 
error  and  delusion  —  to  have  firmer  reliance  on  the 
intercession  of  their  saints,  than  on  God  himself,  who 
.seems  to  be  scarcely  at  all  the  object  of  their  devotions  ? 
In  one  word,  Popery  is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  *' —  is  reve- 
lation so  overlaid  and  disfigured  by  human  conceits  and 
inventions,  which,  although  they  cunningly  assume  the 
semblance  of  righteousness,  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
the  reverse  of  it,  as  to  retain  very  little  indeed  of 
scriptural  origin.  The  leaven  of  worldliness  pervades 
it :  nor  is  it  any  argument  to  the  contrary,  that  it  has 

I 

sometimes  worked  beneficially,  and  operated  for  good ; 
because  the  same  might  be  asserted  of  other  religions 
which  do  not  even  affect  to  be  Christian.  The  real 
question  is  which,  when  dispassionately  examined,  shows 
itself  to  be  most  in  comformity  with  Scripture  —  Catho- 
licism, or  Protestantism  ?  And  it  is  by  Scripture,  and 
by  nothing  else  they  can  be  tested ;  for  if  we  admit  any 
superior,  or  even  equal  authority,  we  endanger  Chris- 
tianity itself;  that  is,  so  far  as  we  can  at  all  be  said  to 
endanger  that  which,  being  of  Divine  origin,  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  machination  of  men.  Yet,  although 
Christianity  would  ride  safe  through  the  storm  as  it 
always  has  done  hitherto,  and  ever  will  continue  to  do. 
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thousands  would  be  wrecked,  and  again  plunged  into 
that  darkness  which  the  Qospel  when  preached  in  its 
native  purity  is  all-powerful  to  disperse. 

Many,  indeed,  would  have  us  believe  that  at  the 
present  day  Popery  is  little  better  than  a  mere  phantom^ 
powerless  in  itself,  and  formidable  only  as  the  bugbear 
of  a  party ;  yet  that  it  is  at  this  very  time  exceedingly 
active  both  in  England  and  Irdand,  and  struggling  to 
disseminate  itself  among  us  admits  of  no  doubt.  Speak«- 
ing  of  its  influence  in  the  latter  country,  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  does  not  scruple  to  hold  the 
following  language,  bold,  yet  not  bolder  than  the  occa^ 
sion  calls  for : — "  Their  religion  is  a  curse  to  themselves, 
and  a  curse  to  this  country.  No  man  professing  to  be 
a  Protestant  can  deny  this ;  and  no  statesman,  with  aU 
his  desire  to  sacrifice  his  belief  to  popularity,  and  reason 
itself,  and  all  the  warnings  and  struggles  of  those  very 
men  who  are  held  up  as  the  founders  of  jOut  liberties, 
can  call  the  Romanism  of  Ireland  any  thing  but  the 
plague  of  Great  Britain.  If  it  be  otherwise;  tf  Popery 
be  consistent  with  civil  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  a 
country  —  if  it  be  not  the  deadly  bane  of  man's  greatest 
blessings,  and  the  bar  against  all  his  improvements,  we 
have  indeed  made  a  discovery,  and  we  had  better  return 
to  Poperj  throughout  the  kingdom.*'  That  Romanism 
«till  continues  to  &vour  irrationalism,  together  with 
unscriptural  tenets,  and  the  most  puerile  fancies  of 
monkery,  can  hardly  be  denied  when  we  meet  with  the 
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most  idolatrous  and  blasphemous  addresses  to  the  Virgin 
in  one  of  the  popular  books  of  devotion  used  by  the 
English  Roman  Catholics,  wherein  she  is  styled  the 
Great  Mediatrix.  In  regard  to  superstitions  of  a  more 
grovelling  and  ridiculous  kind,  the  Roman  Church  en- 
deavours to  get  rid  of  the  discredit  of  them^  by  asserting 
that  it  does  not  inculcate  them ;  yet  if  we  admit  such 
plea,  can  we  feel  otherwise  than  indignant  against  a 
church  which  consents  to  wink  at  errors  it  b  in  duty 
bound  to  correct,  and  to  adopt  a  system  of  convenient 
temporising  and  compromising  on  occasions  where  it 
ought  to  speak  out  fearlessly,  and  maintain  what  it 
conceives  to  be  the  trutli?  Surely  such  a  church 
deserves  all  the  odium  of  the  superstitions  and  errors  it 
encourages  in  consequence  of  not  opposing  them; 
which  it  feels  to  be  shameful,  yet  is  prevented  by  its 
own  selfish  and  time-serving  policy  from  rooting  out. 
Yet,  so  that  it  do  but  maintain  its  own  power,  the  Romish 
Church  has  no  scruples  as  to  the  means  it  employs; 
por,  so  long  as  they  profess  to  adhere  to  it,  does  it  re- 
gard though  its  followers  be  composed  of  dissembling 
hypocrites,  and  of  deluded  superstitious  slaves.* 

*  Not  to  withhold  from  so'worthy  a  character  the  commendation 
due  to  him,  I  will  add  in  this  place,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Lbchlan,  the 
Protestant  minister  at  Nice,  visited  Interlacken  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching  to  the  English,  there  being  no  r^ular  Protestant 
clergyman  to  perform'  that  duty,  notwithstanding  that  such  num- 
bers our  countrymen  take  up  their  abode  there  in  the  summer 
months. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

I 

LAKE    OF   BRIENZ. SAXELEN. VALLEY     OF    LAUTER- 

BRUNNEN.  —  RETURN   TO   BERNE. 

While  at  Interlacken  we  took  a  boat  and  sailed  up  the 
Aar,  into  the  lake  of  Bri'enz,  on  entering  which  we  had 
the  mountain  Abendberg  on  our  right,  Beatenberg  on 
the  left  and  in  front  of  us  the  Harder.     Having  arrived 
near  the  fall  of  Saxelen  we  desired  to  be  put  on  shore,  in 
order  that  we  might  behold  that  very  singular  cascade, 
or  rather  successsion  of  cascades,  formed  by  projecting 
ledges  of  rock,  which  break  the  column  of  water  into  a 
number  of  separate  falls  from  top  to  bottom,  the  entire 
height  of  which  is  about  four  hundred  feet.     Here, 
however,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  other  celebrated 
waterfalls  in  Switzerland,  the  height  does  not  appear  so 
extraordinary  as  it  otherwise  would,  on  account  of  the 
colossal  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  is  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  diminish  objects  when  judged  in  pro- 
portion to  such  a  standard.     Even  where  the  immediate 
features  of  the  scene  do  not  detract  from  the  import^, 
ance  of  a  single  object  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  the  ey6' 
has  become  so  habituated  to  loftiness  and  magnitude, 
that  the  impression  which  would  else  be  made  upon  it 
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is  in  some  degree  weakened.  This  fall  which  descends 
between  pine-trees,  is  crossed  by  an  apparently  very 
crazy  bridge  thrown  from  side  to  side. 

Crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  we  again 
landed  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Plauell,  where 
there  is  a  village  consisting  of  one   narrow  crooked 
street,  whose  houses  are  detached  from  each  other,  al- 
though their  roofs  nearly  touch  each  other,  owing  to 
their  great  projection.     It  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Swiss 
village ;  yet  the  adjective  portion  of  the  epithet  cannot 
very  well  in  strict  propriety  be  applied  to  it  —  it  being 
so  &ntastically  primitive  that  one  might  almost  imagine 
it  had  been  built  expressly  with  a  view  to  gratification  of 
future  picturesque  hunters,  it  being  the  pnBterpluperfect 
of  picturesqueness,  with  all  that  inexplicable  charm  and 
interest    which    occasionally    accompanies    deformity. 
The  dress  of  the  people  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
cliaracter   of   their    houses,    before   which    they   were 
busily  occupied,  some  in  piling  up  flax  to  dry  in  the 
sun,   others  in  beating  out  com,  laid  upon  a  square 
block,  with  a  kind  of  wooden  bat. 

Our  second  little  excursion  from  Interlacken  was  to 
Grindelwald,  when  we  passed  through  the  valley  of 
Lauterbrunnen,  along  the  banks  of  the  Liitschinen. 
The  road  was  in  many  parts  dangerous,  at  least  of  fear- 
ful appearance,  for  it  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  precipices, 
where  there  was  not  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass, 
consequently  where   to   meet  another  vehicle   of  any 
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kind  would  be  a  most  awful  rencontre,  —  one,  moreover, 
in  which  the  weakest  would  not  go  to  the  wall,  but  most 
likely  be  dashed  down,  it  being  hardly  possible  for  one 
carriage  to  lie  down,  and  let  the  other  gently  step  over 
its  back,  as  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  two  goats 
which  met  each  other  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  perpen* 
dicular  rock.  The  cottages  we  passed  were  built  like 
those  in  Norway,  of  large  logs  of  wjood  piled  on  each 
other  with  their  interstices  filled  up  by  turf.  Whether 
fires  are  accidents  of  frequent  occurrence  I  know  not ; 
yet  such  a  mode  of  building  seems  very  well  calculated 
to  render  them  so ;  which  would  not  be  altogether  so 
much  the  case  were  the  walls  constructed  of  two  separate 
piles  of  logs,  with  an  inteimediate  space  between  them, 
filled  up,  as  the  building  advanced,  with  earth,  firmly 
rammed  down,  after  the  manner  of  pis6.  The  valley 
of  Lauterbrunnen  is  characterised  by  the  wildness  of 
its  scenery,  many  of  the  mountains  shooting  up  into 
sharp .  spiry  pinnacles  which  produce  a  very  striking 
outline ;  while  on  the  very  summits  of  some  of  these  pin- 
nacles are  trees  rearing  themselves  in  stately  grandeur  hr 
above  the  hollow  territory  beneath,  which  is  so  enclosed 
that  for  half  of  the  year  the  rays  of  the  sun  never 
illuminate  it  When  we  visited  it,  the  valley  was  clothed 
^ith  the  brightest  verdure,  and  appeared  admirably 
adapted  for  pasture  land ;  yet  we  beheld  no  cattle  or 
flocks  grazing  in  any  part  of  it.  The  wonder,  par  excel- 
lence^ of  the  place  is  the  stupendous  fall  of  the  Staub- 
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bach,  that  is,  stupendous  for  the  altitude  from  which  it 
shoots  down,  since  its  volume  is  by  no  means  very  con- 
siderable. Owing  to  this  latter  circumstance  it  is  almost 
insulated  from  the  concave  £ace  of  the  rock  from  whose 
projecting  crest  it  launches  itself;  and  part  of  it  is  fre- 
quently caught  by  the  wind  so  as  to  form  a  slenderer 
column  of  water  dispersing  itself  in  fine  spray  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom.  Beyond  this  is  another  fall,  called 
that  of  Murrenbach,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some» 
almost  rivals  the  preceding. 

After  taking  a  course  to  the  right,  we  crossed  the 
river  Liitschinen,  about  a  couple  of  miles  further  on,  and 
entered  another  valley,  where  the  stream  meandered 
through  rich  pastures,  and  where  we  came  within  sight 
of  the  Vogelilue,  the  seat  of  that  vulture  of  the  Alps,  the 
dreaded  lammergeier.  It  was  not  our  fortune,  however, 
to  perceive  either  that,  or  eagle,  or  any  other  large  bird 
of  prey,  in  these  regions,  although  they  look  most  fitting 
haunts  for  such  winged  monsters  of  the  air ;  for,  besides 
the  stupendous  Jungfrau,  both  the  Mellenberg  and  the 
great  Eiger  form  a  portion  of  the  scene ;  the  former  of 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  seven  — the 
latter  to  more  than  eight  thousand  feet.  Having  at 
length  entered  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  which  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  extent,  we  proceeded  without  loss  of 
time  to  the  glaciers,  on  our  way  to  which  we  passed  tlie 
ruins  of  an  hospital  that  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground 
the  preceding  year.     On  arriving  within  sight  of  the 
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ice-mere,  piled  up  and  wedged  in  between  mountains, 
its  savage  aspect  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  spot 
whence  we  viewed  it ;  for  while  all  was  summer  around 
tis,  winter  seemed  to  be  enthroned  among  those  heights. 
Here  we  beheld  an  enormous  cavern  beneath  the  ice, 
which  we  approached  sufficiently  near  to  inspect  its 
yawning  arch,  but  did  not  care  to  venture  in,  as  masses 
of  the  ice  were  falling  down  every  now  and  then  from 
its  vault  within.  The  crest  of  this  shelving  ice-mere  was 
still  covered  with  unmelted  snow ;  but  while  we  were 
gazing  on  it,  a  dense  vapour  arose  that  totally  excluded 
it  from  view.  However,  we  had  seen  enough  to  be  able 
to  judge  sufficiently  of  its  general  character  and  appear- 
ance, and  to  perceive  that  this  mer  de  fflace  was  nothing 
particularly  extraordinary  after  the  one  we  had  visited  at 
Chamouni. 

We  now  returned  to  our  inn,  called  the  "  King  of 
Prussia,'*  out  of  compliment  to  his  present  majesty,  who 
took  up  his  abode — at  least  stopped  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment there  when  he  visited  this  valley.  Whether  musical 
or  not  himself,  we  found  that  "  mine  host "  was  deter- 
mined to  be  instrumental  to  the  gratification  of  such 
guests  as  might  be  musically  disposed;  for  in  the  room 
into  which  we  were  shown  we  perceived  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  from  flute  and  guitar  to  piano-forte  and  organ : 
which  some  would  say  was  an  admu-ably  organised  scheme 
for  detaining  the  lovers  of  sweet  sounds,  and  inducing 
them  to  prolong  their  sojourn  beneath  his  roof.     There 
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were  likewise  other  temptations  in  the  form  of  cards 
and  cheas-boards ;  but  they  were  all  thrown  away  upon 
us,  who  would  rather  have  met  with  some  good  topo- 
graphical models,  maps,  and  views  of  the  surrounding 
district,  by  means  of  which  we  might  have  obtained  a 
more  exact  idea  of  what  we  had  beheld  only  in  success»ive 
portions,  and  also  of  its  connection  with  what  lay  out 
of  the  course  of  our  route :  —  this  we  now  resumed, 
returning  in  the  same  direction,  through  Interlacken 
and  Thun,  to  Berne. 
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DEPARTURE    FROM   BERNE. LANOENTHAL.  —  CONVENT 

OF   ST.  URBAN. LAKE    OF    SEMPACH.  —  LUCERNE. 

BRIDGES.  —  ARSENAL. CATHEDRAL. RHAPSODIES* 

PAGANISM   AND   POPERY. THORWALDSEN'S   HON. 

MOUNT  PILATE. 

We  now  made  our  final  departure  from  Berne,  towards 
the  end  of  August,  when  there  was  a  slight  fi'ost  and 
sharp  piercing  wind,  with  the  thermometer  as  low  as  54^. 
Although  there  was  much  to  interest  us  as  we  passed 
along,  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  particular  remarks 
till  we  reached  Langenthal ;  except  it  be  that,  when  we 
halted  a  few  minutes  on  the  road  to  give  our  horses 
refreshment,  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  hostler,  who 
had  received  our  orders,  return  with  a  huge  brown  loaC 
We  were  puzzled  to  guess  for  what  or  whom  it  could  be 
intended ;  at  first  we  suspected  some  mistake,  but  dis- 
covered that  it  was  on  our  part,  not  on  his,  when  we 
saw  him  cut  it  into  slices,  and  portion  it  out  equally 
between  the  quadrupeds,  without  defraudii^  them  of  a 
morsel,  by  tasting  of  it  himself.  What  a  pity  it  is, 
thought  I,  that  justice  is  not  distributed  with  equal 
disinterestedness    and   impartiality!    which    reflection 
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D^ralljr  enough  brought  to  mind  thpaqi  two'^Jbosff^ 
jE^pologues  of  the  lawyer  and  the  oysteri  anpl  tl^^P)Pjd%T 
and  two  cats.     To  say  the  truth.  Dame .  Jm^tje^^jBQt 

< 

only  lias  her  own  eyes  bandaged,  but  is  apt  %3  dm^ 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  hoodwiukedy  an^  9i^^ 

# 

UOable  to  see  through  her  tricks.  .     -         :>.  {. 

Langenthal,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  ib^ 

.1  - 

largest)  or  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  all  SwitzerJaii^ 
isf^.the  gr^nd  depot  for  clieese  made  in  Xaumenjh^I,  A$ 
l^f^  same  time  with  ourselvesy  waggons,  heavily  l^icte^ 
^^th.  hay,  were  entering  the  place,  amid  the  burzs^is^ 
p^;sonsjof  both  sexes  perched  on  tbe  top  of  tjbeni»  witji  § 
Tgm^  decorated  with  flowers  and  ribands,  ;st\ick^ hi.. t]^ 
centr/e  of  each  waijn.  After  tbis:  sight  ^^  were^ijcgaled 
i^tl^  a  still  more  extraordinary  oijie  at  tfau9.  ^i^.;W<h0r^ 
^piofigother  things,  they  set  before jj^,ai  disb  ofd^p^^ii^Bgi 
l^  strawberries  ! — a  piece  of  refinem<itnt  ia.  cookeijr  tba^ 
seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  the  attisfis.  oC  jboth.Parj^ 
aqd  London,  Ah  I  la  virtu  o'u  ya^'elle  se,iMucb^,j;for 
ixf}ip  would  imagine  that  the  great;  ^|Qa^t^oiEa|il|Q%Q5 
lor/9  ipould  receive  a  lesson  in. their  philosophy  fj^€|i^;puckb; 
a^iR^orld's-ehd-place  as  a  Swiss -village?,  -  ,  ;-.  .»x  ^citi:;  >  £r» 
. , ,  Another  novelty  — ^  at  least  whysit  we^ iif^  k^^.V^9^ 
Cjastomed  to  in  Switzerland  —  soon  afi:erwards*p£$|5^[l$^ 
i$Sflf  to  us  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Prbjiii,^j80g».A»,jyg^ 
p^ed  the  conjQnes  of  the  LucerfiCr  ter^tpi;^  -^  t^j^iyg^ 
ev^shre  pile  of  buildings  adjoining  to  wjt^iijb^rii^  ^iNi$}%o 
Mritl^a  loftjTound  tower,  there  arj^  ibri^E  brj^t^$<]^  Gif/Sbfb 
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order  of  St,  Bernard,  who  weair  viery  broad  black  stmr 
hktBy  a  white  dress  similar  to  that  of  the  Carmelites,  with 
«  black  belt,  and  a  flowing  black  robe  or  cloak  hanging 
down  their  backs.  We  afterwards  drove  through  a 
most  deli^tfiil  valley,  which  constitutes  part  of  their 
domain,  and  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  thriving  and  pros- 
p^ous  condition.  Other  symptoms  of  Catholicistm  pre- 
Tiuling  in  the  district  we  were  now  travelling  through 
exhibited  themselves  in  the  wooden  crosses  by  the  road- 
side^ which  were  frequent  objects.  We  perceived  too  a 
striking  chaise  in  the  costume  of  the  females,  who^  in- 
stead of  the  black  head<lress  of  the  Bernese,  wore  red 
handkerchief  twisted  into  cap-shape,  and  tied  under 
the  chin.  Just  before  we  reached  Sursee  the  sun  set, 
tfiSusing  a  ddicious  mellow  and  Claude-like  ^ow  over 
the  horizon  and  clouds  above  it,  which  continued  for  a 
considerable  dme  afler  the  landscape  was  quite  veOed  by^ 
the  gathering  shades  of  night-fall. 

Sursee  itself  which  is  a  small  walled  town,  containing 
idiout  two  thousand  inhabitants,  detained  us  only  for 
the  night;  we  started  again  as  early  the  following 
morning,  and  very  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  Lake 
of  Sempach,  skhted  with  rich  hills,  groves,  and  culti- 
vate land  rising  on  its  opposite  shore,  togetfaei^  with 
aeme  Ismail  towns  or  hamlets,  enlivening  the  scene.  In 
filcl>  ii^  seemed  to  be  travelling  quite  through  ah 
orchard,  so  numerous  were  the  fiiiit  trees  on  eadi  side 
of  die  roJEid,  all  abundandy  laden  wkh  produce,  espe- 
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:eifl%  {dimiflb  which  looked  quite  tempting  from^.dieir 

,mc^    Oa  a  nearer  appnoach,  w^  hAdA  4he  lomi)itielf, 

Jrom  which  the  lake  takes  its  name^  ^juig  at  ks  fiurthn* 

;jpr southern  extremity,-— ^ a  spot  everiaemoffableinttbe 

•amMJft  of  Switzerlaiid,  and  in  thoie  o$mSAtMxy  history, 

•far  the  patriotism  and  prowen  displayed  by.  the  Swiss 

s^iainst  Leopold,  Prince  of  Austria,  in  ISBOf  wjkeii  iv^h 

^n  few  hundred  men  they  entivriy  rooted  his  lisrees.  ^  'It 

riiason  this  occasion  that  the  mar^hem-AxBoJdmfi 

Winkehried  devoted  himself    fisr   his   oounicy^^  ^anj, 

iirushiDg  iqpon  certain  death,  bvd^e  .  the  iile  :ioE  the 

^emy,  thereby  opening  a  passage  for  bia  eomiad|»  lo 

jpqmr  in.  upon  them  over  his  corpse.     Sncji  %'jdeed  in  a 

.noble  cause  could  hardly  fidl  to  kindle  ehthnmaam  an 

vevery  bosom  of  the  little  band  of  HelvetiaDs ;.  and  d&is 

«ne  of  the  very  few  victories  it  is  posa&le  to  reflex  vepm 

•  with  any  degree  of  sfitiB&ction ;  for,  what  are  tbegcsoetal- 

ity  of  them,  save  butcherings  which  iiaticns  coiniitittqMHi 

each  other  at  the  coi^mand  of  ambition  as  insane  as  it  is 

heartless?    But  a  truce  to  8U(^  contemqpiatiofis ;:  mii^ 

were  soon  called  to  mqxe  pleasing  obje<^  as  we^purst^ 

wr  way  through  a  fertile,  ^miliog  traot^  wjben^  j^fmy 

n^w  and  then,  a  house  bemanlied  with  :fruit<9trecfeif,aad 

whose  garden  in  front,  trimmed  with  a  :profisdoi|riDf 

flpwerii,  met  the  eye.      Following  the  coaneoCvlhe 

jR(euss,  which  flows  silently  through  a  ivaDey,  we  in^ie 

atleng^i  welcomed  by  the  prospect  of  l4»»erp« .    i  >ci:t 

,  Tl^is  city,  whose  name  is  supposed  tp  have  cH^igiiiated 
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in  ^e  Latia  w6rcl^  lueem^j  certftthly  na  Verjr  terfet^hed 

^Qrmolagy,  from  thie  ^^reumstsnee ,  of  diehi  liatitig  buM 

at;  one  tiine^a  pharos  or  laritem^tower  00  its -sitt^  is 

certaiiily  a  brflliant  pomt  fiir  the  toiirislf  the  gM^ti 

irietr  i)f  it  bemg  particularly  (deasfa^  afid  pietuMl|liD^ 

as  it  lies  at  one  ^ctremity  of  die  Vier*WaMM»tten  Lakfe, 

^<q[mte<m  itsmarginy  andabo  upod  tbeBeass^by  the  bMd 

ishannel  of  wfaidi  stream  it  is  divided^  intoi  two  dtelfaset 

parts^eobnectad  together  by  several  bridges  oi  iMh 

.  peculiar  oonstrnctkm  that  they  alone  wctokl  soffit  to  g(fe 

ita  strongly  marked  duuracter.  They  mr|r be  describe  in 

(&ct^  as  ;«ood€li  galleries  hot  built  up^i  arcb^  but 

merely  supported  by  short  pSies^  and  boveredii^  at  tdp, 

dieir  sides  being  left  open  betwe^i  the  lower  pikliy 

wUbh  sustain  the  roof.    They  therefore  afibrd  irei^ 

agreeable  promenades  or  lounges  in  all  weadners,  &om 

Idiich  views  of  the  river  aiid  adjcicent  buikUoigs- and 

aeenery  mky  be  enjoyed.    The  mosf  noted  of  dieii^  «(R» 

namely,  that  called  the  Hof-Briido?,  is  abMt  thirteen 

hundred  feet  in  lei^th,  but  Ibrming'  a  curved  Knk 

^The  architecture  is  ecceedingly  rude^  and  the  piffiats 

vinerely  squared  logs  of  timber  r  die  ceilmg,  bo^erer, 

Ms  adorned  widx  a  series  of  ancielit  pan^'titigs,  of  tri- 

1  angular  fonn^  rqpiresenting  reli^ous  sul^ecls:   ^  die 

rev^^  sid^  of  these  are  odiers,  whidi  afie  w&e^hiAsikr 

mming from  the  odier  end;  and  die'entii^  iHiMb^r 

amounts  10  three  hundred  and-  forty-dgii^  ''  A  ^teiknid 

baridge  is  similarly  decorated  with  painting^  commemo- 
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Tsdng  variow  military  exploits  cm  the  pfft  of  die  fifviss 
'^kirkig  theconteit  which  estaUiahed  dieir  indepencbnee; 
'dam  fonning,  although  of  no  great  merit  as  wodoa  ^{ 
«rl^  a  kind  of  historical  moseinn  for  the  |)6<)f^  ^wdl 
ealculaied  to  keep  alive  m  diem  sentiments  of  patriotiMi. 
.Another  bridge  ofEsn  a  series  of  graphic  l^saosis  of  a 
difierent  description,  being  a  memehto-mori  galkvy 
adorned  with  copies  of  Holbein's  celebrated;  Dance^  of 
Death,  which^  however  seriously  intended,  mast  be 
allowed  to  partake  in  no  inconsiderable  d^preeof  die 
iaidierottB.  No  doubt,  the  artist  conceived  that  he-Was 
^letting  forth  very  edifyingly  a  most  impressive  rlesson, 
ediowing  how  deadi  comes  most  unwelcomdy  to*  intermpt 
the  various  pursuits  and  vanities  in  whicb  i^eien  dlow 
dienselves  to  be  employed  iqp  to  die  last  moment  "c^dieh: 
-carthLy  existence;  yet,  although  such  kindof^semKm 
'is  what  all  can  read,  very  few  indeed  are  there  who  m^ 
'be  at  the  pains  to  penetrate  beyond  the  first  and  most 
iiteral  meaning,  which  diplays,  in  an  amusing  maimei!, 
that  which  should  awaken  the  most  awful  conttdei«lio«|. 
There  is  withal  an  air  of  jocularity  in  die  treacment'^ 
die  subject,  which  reminds  us  of  2>ean  Swift?s  versesion 
his  own  death,  where  the  indi£GereiKe  with  whichikiB 
ipommented  upon  at  the  oardi-table  is  most  achiiirably 
portmyed;  yet  no  one  would  think  of  recommetfdipgit 
as  a  suitable  exhortation  on  the  matter  of  whS^^itrtitaals. 
ill  these  picUffes  we  bdiold  death,  in  alli6hape%>^d- 
denly  encountering  his  victims  when  they  are  wholly 


,:tiii{irepdr€ld  finr  his  appearance ;  -^  even  efanrchmeii^  fii9m 

cardinalfi  and  abbots  down  to  fiiars,  are  suddenly  ar^estM 

in, their  respective  careers,  and  obliged,  much  agftintrt; 

their  will, .  to  ob^  his  startling  summons.     The  idea  of 

lj>ese  .Todten-Tanze,  a  fiivourite  one  in  the  middk.  ages, 

4s  thought  to  have  been  derived  firom  maskers  going 

about  ^  at,  carnival  time  in  the  character  of  deaUi^  who 

had  the  privilege  of  compelling  whomsoever  they  iMSt 

10  jdaacewith  them,  to  the  great  merrimi^it^of  tbe 

bystanders*  .•  i  > 

,<:  Lucem  has  but  very  few  good  houses  or  remarkable 

.buildings^  and  the  streets  are  narrow, r although  not 

j^uite  so  mudbn  so  as  those  of  Constantinoide  and  Caixxi^ 

.where  cqqpoaite  ne^bours  may  hold  a  confidential  tkct- 

il^ilte  without  crossing  over  the  way  for  that  purpose; 

jifi^UK^  is  c^itainly  agreeable  enough  for  carrying  odl  a 

^Fyramus^and-Thishe  affidr,  but  most  annoying  to  those 

^0  have  jao  relish  for  being  subjected  to  the  perp^ud 

.surveiUancejOff  the  peofde  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

gKtter*    The  narrowness  of  the  streets  may  perhaps  serve 

jasAn.apology  for  there  being  no  side  pavements;  butth6 

/WBatorthe.latter  certainly  does  not  serve  tpputpedesr 

;laritni.in  bett^  humour  with  the  streets,  especially  thos^ 

^fiio:  ihay^  jbeen  accw^omed  to.  the  luxurious  springy 

ii9f^^[»Mi8[iwof  late^  years  .adopted  in  Londonf  .which 

.Mndec  wiSdng  upon  them  a  positive  ei^  t  x 

^^b'Ax^Kwtg.the  indiudual  b  desrcvU^- to  bfe 
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Ipdblted  Mt  is  the  anenli^  am  the  whole  of  utMdi  ire 
^Mre  •hown.  The  ground  floor  oontains  a  bbmber'^ 
f§et6t;  of  artillery  and  stands  of  colonts;  and  ettllM 
ibove  is  a  long  apartment  or  armovrj  fittM*^  "vniA 
IgiaiuiB,  ^pistolsy  swords^  battkaxes^  and  o^i^  knple- 
moife  ef  #ar9 all fiuictfiilly  arranged.  There  af^'scHne 
attdient  swords  five  fi^et  in  l»gth, «— -a  most  finniidahle 
double-edged  weiqpto,  which  when  wielded  by  a^^Mple 
^athletio  arms  must  have  dcme  tarriUeexeention}  aho 
lb^  banners  of  the  different  cantons.  Besides  diese  is 
tf'i]^artrait  of  the  hero  Arnold  von  Winlcelriedi'  and 
laiolher  of  Duke  Leopoldf  who  does  not  af^peat  to  have 
^beM  of  the  taiost  warlike  or  heroic  aspect.  One  (tf  the 
aiufiosities  preserved  here  is  an  en<Hinotia  kxMi  coHat 
kAiik  sharp  ^iked  withinside  it,  intended  to  have  b6c» 
festenied  round  the  neck  of  the  Swiss  comihander  had 
he  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austriansy  bnt  now 
^^arefoUy  treasured  up  as  a  sacred  relief  and  a  trof^yvof 
Mt  victory  over  them. 

'^  The  cathedral  is  a  comparatively  modern  bnilding^  not 
^dating  further  back  than  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
ideiitury)  when-  the  former'  building  was  destroyed-  %jf 
fipey'  in  1633.  Onet>ftlie  most  remarkable  objects  ftlit, 
'4y»«aki  exeeedingly  large  organ,  thirty-seven  feet  hq^ 
'#ith'> twenty-eight  hundred  pipes,  the  la^ges^  of  M^id^ 
iti  two  feet  in  diameter.  This  enormom  musical  iristijii- 
aoieait  was  made  by  Hians  Kiister^  of  whom  thc»cie^is-a 
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mediallibn  porti;alt)  oD^  pamt0d:'^a^S|  in  oji^of  t|M|»iiiriii||- 
f^wv  There  9^et  8(»ne  beautifully  c^rred  se^ta  4n  rlbi^ 
f^b^cbf^  and  a  fine  pulpit,  adorned  with  a  AgixJ^i^l^ 
4ead  Christy  and  another^^  the  Virgin  vi4»ticuh  morH^ 
The^chun^yard  racroundiug  the  edifice  is  etidoNdtiy 
afl^  area^^y^^^te^^y  c^cl  adj<Hning  it  is  whal-irais 
#niier^^  o(H»yent  of '.  Benedictine  monksi  whkdt ,  wpi^ 
4ittache4  to  the  original  church.  But  th<;  days  of  <;pO- 
cyentual  disoiplihe  have  passed  away :  not  sPs  howey^ 
^tibe  spirit  of  th^  RiHuish  Churchy  which  continues  aa  isMr 
Jef  ant  as  ev^,  amd  is  particularly  hostile  to  the  scripti|res 
being  read  by  the  laitjr,  laying  them  under  strict  Mt^rr 
dic^  asi4  sofar  fi-om  being  in  any  degree  profitabte 
unto  salvation)  they  were  actually  pernicious  and  cpnr 
taminating* ;  And  pernicious  it  certainly  must  be  allowed 
.th^t  th^  are^  if  whatever  is.  prejudicial  to  Romanism 
and  its  interests  be  also  injurious  to  Christianity ;  b^ 
jCause  a  diligent  study  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  at  all 
calculated  to  strengthen  men's  faith  in  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  that  church,  but  rather  to  open  their 
c^es  to  the  monstrous  devices  and  superstitions  of  all 
;^]dnds  engrafted  by  it  upon  the  religion  of  the  gospel,'  in 
prder  to  support  the  authority  of  .popery  and  its  priest«- 
^Akood,  and  establish  their  system  of  temporal  policy,  and 
'j^Ominiosu  A  ]uiowledge  of  the  essential  principle  and 
-^irit  of  Christianity  cannot  prove  otherwise  thandaii- 
;gerous  to  a  church  which  sets  up  its  own  ordinances  as 
paramount,  and  is  better  satisfied  even  with  a  mere 

p  4 


9ut;iirard  eamidiance  with  tbem*,  thaori  with  a  edmeies^ 
fifom  regard  to  the  iDJunctkms  of  the  gospel.  Of  the 
deadly  hatred  eutertamed  by  the  Rofluah  pricBts  agmom 
the  free  circulation  and  penpal  of  the  nered  ▼<diiDMV 
^j$  if  its  contents  were  absolutely  noxious  and  pestiferousy 
a  tolerably  strong  instance  was  furnished  not  long  age 
My  what  took  place  at  Lucem  itsdi,  when  a  female  who 
had  shown  what  would  elsewhere  have  been  eonsidered'a 
most  laudably  active  zeal  in  diffining  die  word  of  holy 
writ  was,  at  the.  instigation  of  the  priests^  laid  hold'df 
l^y  the  police,  and  with  a  Bible  tied  to  hea*  badc^  by 
y^r^j  of  ignominious  distinction,  led  to  be  tried 'iuiil 
ni^l^&ctor  for  the  offence  of  having  dared  to  rtod  it,  abd 
epthortipg  others  to  do  the  same; 
, ;  Such  is  the  enmity  of  Popery  againtt  i&fin^  trtith^ 
iil.<9)en  violation  of  the  injunction  laid  upon  diristiani 


t- 


.^f'  The  Jesuitism  and  latitude  of  a  Cstfaolis  conidenee  may  be 
judged  of  tolerably  well  by  the  mode  in  which  fast  or  fish  days  are 
ki^t  by  those  whose  nice  scruples  w<)ula  be  shocked  at  the  bare 
idsa  of  sudi  ui^-christian  and  heredcd  enormity  is  Shat  of  tasting' 
mwf^  at  such  seasons;  for  although  swallowing,.. a .mocse)  of  sach; 


^  -t  - ' 


food,  unless  by  dispensation,  would  amount  to  a  sin  reqi^iripg 
aliArolution,  a  person  may  banquet  upon  fish  dressed  with  the  most 
epieorean  luxuriousaefls  without  either  scandalixitig  fht  cbttrtfa^  of ' 
causing  a  single  twitch  to  his  conscience.    While  a  .gmttoii  chop^ 
would  be  accounted  most  sinfiil  and .  irreligious,  such  dishes  a^ 
oyster  soup,  tuibbt  and  lobster  sauce,  eel-pie,  salmon,  ttti^  otli^- 
dfttpties,  jaeluding  confectionary  ad  libitum,  msy  he  tterpaied^'ati^ ; 
the  appetite  deliciously  tickled  by  them,  and  yet.  th^  whole,  ani^ounts 
to ^6  more  ihah— fastino!  What  miserable  shamming!  what 
tttitliied  hypocrisy  I 
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t9.  search  tbescripturesy  tts  tbe  fouitainhead  olreltgiduS 
knowledge^  where  its  waters  guah  pure  and  undefiled/ 
without  any  admixture  of  human  conceit  and  &]&£ 
interpretations.  Still  is  the  Church  of  Rome  excellency 
wise  ill  its  generation,  enlightened  with  the  light  of  ttin^ 
world;  for  i^  on  the  one  hand^  it  sets  its  &ce  fBif§ibkt 
tiie  goipdy  SO)  on  the  otheri  does  the  goq>d  r^fti^Be  \S6t 
any  degree  to  countenance  <»*  sanction  the  pretei&i6tt^ 
of  a  church  that  seeks  to  hold  its  followers  in  spiritdMl 
darkness,  knowing  that  itself  is  unable  to  mdur^  )SM 
searching  scrutiny  of  light.  In  (act,  so  deioidedljr'  at' 
yarianee  with  each  other  are  Popery  and  the  Oospdj  tba;t 
if  tjiie  former  be  received  aa  truth,  the  latter  nivfst 'bid' 
pronounced  decidedly  heretical,  and  to  be  nii?t  by^tt^ 
the  ftbUnina^tions  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  eyes  of  Re^e, 
tj)e  teaching  of  the  apostle&  themselves  caii  be  n<>  Jess 
than  unsound  and  heretical,  and  would  in  later  ages 
have  hifallibly  brought  them  wider  co^isanc^  of' the 
Inquisition  when  that  holy  tribunal  was  in  the  zenith,  of 
itapower.  Of  that  meek  and  Christian  institution  th^ 
authority  is  now  fallen,  yet  there  are  some  who  ni^jP 
still  look  forward  with  anxious  hope  to  its  revival:— -At^ 
leasti  things. quite  as  improbable  are  anticipated  by  some' 
pSrsdris.  Mi^.  Wdby  Pugin,  for  instance^  that  praster- 
plup^rfeqt  Papist  as  well  as  Goth,  thus  expresses  him-^ 
s^in  regard  to  the  destruction,  at  no  very  distant  tnhe^ 
of  bui^  English'  cathedrals :  "One  ray  of  ho|^  alone, 
darts  through  the  dismal  prospect;  it  is^  ere  the  fttal^ 
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hour  arrivesy  to  many  inay  JbaT^.i^iim^  Jmo::lli9 
boeom  of  the  Catholic  CSiurcb^  htaiti  and  hai^ifl^agr 
fap' found  willing  and  able  lo  protect  theae.  gioiptp^ 
piles  from  further  pco&nation;  anci^  in  the  aeal  andjfoi^i; 
^former  years,  reslort  ihgm  to  their  cfigkwU  ghty^ani 
vf^Mp^  Prodigious  I  as  Dominie  Sampson.  w<»ild 
say^  while  we  are  assured  that  the  cry  of  Nq.  P^p^irpil 
ifrii  mere  bugbear,  we  here  find  an  individufd-^ef'.diat 
persuasion  ail  but  directly  predicting  its  increaseiapipqg 
1^  and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  will  shortly  fSfif^  ^ 
ig^per  hand  of  Protestantism  and  the  C^uriph  c^jpnglund^ 
^  inttch  as  to  be  able  to  eject  them  from  ouir  calbe(bal% 
and  convert  them  once  more  to  &e  worship,  of  Rch 
manism.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Pugin  be  not  eUhi^  dptlog^ 
or  dreaming,  and  building  castles  in  the  air,  it  behoves 
t&  Protestants  to  look  about  us.  What  is  by  no  means 
the  least  extraordinary  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
^Praeterpluperfect's''  book,  containing  such  sentiments, 
lAiould  havie  been  &vourably  received  in  a  quarter 
professing  to  be  attached  to  the  Church  of  England* 
Instead  of  expressing  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  at  the 
passage  just  quoted,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, — a 
periodical,  be  it  observed,  that  circulates  chiefly  amoi^ 
the  clergy,— ^passed  it  over  without  rebuke,  and  without 
t^ihg  exception  at  Ptigin's  tirades  against  Prqtestanism 
in  sundry  other  parts  of  his  volume.  The  only  way  of 
accdunting  for  this  is  to  suppose  that  the  reviewer  wto 
&r  better  pleased  with  Pugin's  orthodoxy  in  matters  of 
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avdiiteetUre^  ihan  offended  ^  his  heterodoxy  in  matters 
bir^liff&tu  ^Probably  the  reVi^w  of  the^Contrastft^ 
MB^nnedb;^  the  same  learned  Theban  who-was  8C8iidii«> 
Used  v^ith  myself  Semp  hawing  spoken  so  very  disparagingly 
oi  Falladio^  aadivhoi  should  he  now  condescend  to' 
;iiot9eev..me/t^  :&Uf  ivaUr^^  be  quite  horrified  at 

the  tceaetment  that:  architect  has  received  in  my  chaptlfr^ 
on  Vie^nza*  That  he  will,  therefore,  set  forth  all  the 
eiiortiiity  (^my  dfferase  Is  not  quite  certain,  because  th^m 
are  many  things  which  must  have  staggered  him  most 
confoundedly  in  Pugin,  and  which,  nevertheless,  he  very 
good^aturedly  abstains  from  even  alluding  to  —  to  wit, 
those  passages  wherein  the  late  James  Wyatt  is  styled 
if  of  exectAUemonory  ;^'.^  :and  it  is  said  of  Sir  Francis 

*  This  unenviable  epithet  is  now  likely  to  be  shared  by  old 
Soane,  ibr  most  of  the  people  who  were  fawning  upon  him,  and 
extoUing  hhn  as  a  paragon  of  generosity  and  gemus;  now  that  they 
find  themseLyes  cut  oat  of  his  will,  go  about  reviling  him  as  a  stingy 
old  curmudgeon,  who  has  completely  bilked  them.  As  to  the 
**  donation  of  the  Soanean  Museum"  to  the  public,  that  turns  out 
to^be  ^  piece  of  most  arrant  humbug ;  since,  so  far  from  being  pub* 
^p  property,  the  public  are  to  be  admitted  to  it  only  twice  a  week 
in  the  spring  months,  and  then  but  a  very  limited  number  of  persona 
at  a  time;  which  is,  indeed,  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  whole 
i^ti^l  for  the  house  is  altogether  such  a  g^crack,  squeezed-up 
fl^ng,  that  a  score  people  would  make  quite  a  crowd  in  it,  and  hidf 
the  crinkum-crankums  would  very  soon  be  demolished.  The 
^"^^dtaMfiptbu  "  of  this  notable  house,  the  joint  production  of  Padre 

i&bvaftni  Himself  and  old  Mrs;  H ,  is  itself  described  with 

jowch  piquant  pleasantry  in  an  article  entitled  **  A  Batch  of  Archi- 
tects," in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  last  March ;  and  certainly  forms  a 
suitable  pendant  to' the  portrait  of  the  grim  old  architect  which 


Oumtrejr,  that  he  ought  to  be  crushed  -under  fhe^  pedes- 
tal of  his  own  statue  of  James  Watt  I  !•— wfaicb  said 
statue  is  not,  perhaps,  qiute  so  gigantic  as  ThorwaMs^R^ 
Lion  which  we  saw  here  at  Locem,  else  poor  Sir  Flraaets 
•would  be  squeezed  beneath  it  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 

:  This  last-mentioned  work  of  art^  although  represeiitn^ 
no  more  than  a  single  animal  figure^  may  fiuily  be 
reckoned  a  prodigy  of  modem  sculpture  and  is  npoA  a 
acale  which  rivals    the   stupendous  productions  of  Ae 


appeared  in  the  same  periodical  some  months  earlier^  Tbat  f^6ff 
c£  inm  was  provokingly  like,  and  with  so  little  of  caricature  diat  It 
adgbt  be  imagined  he  actually  sat  for  it.  Yet  was  Padre  Giovanni 
s31j  and  conceited  enough  to  make  a  rumpus  i^thr  ibe  LittWy 
Fun4  about  hb  portrait  by  M'Clise,  which,  was  aUowec]  tpi  be  a 
very  accurate  likeness.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  M'Clise's  ti|)ung 
ihe  liberty  to  introduce  his  phiz  as  one  of  die 'witches  grldning 
eviir  the  cauldrpn  in  the  scene  from  Maebetib,  ediifiited  fast  ymmt  «tt 
Somerset  House.  But  lo !  at  the  moment  I /»m  penning  this«  psnv 
sraphs  are  flitting  about  in  the  newspapers  speaking  of  old  iSo^e's 
^iMlevolence!*  although  it  was  not  very' long  ago  ^at  people  were 
eKt(^ng  his  munificence,  and  some  even  went  ao  &r  as  io  aasuie 
him  to  his  fiice  that  he  possessed  '^  the  graqe  of  God?'H  Furth^ 
than  this,  some  would  now  £un  make  out  that  he  was  of  unsound 
tmA^  which  could  it  be  proved  would  be  not  a  litde  cunoiis,  ^ns^ 
^woh  as  it  would  theii  turn  out  that  the  architeets  h^  pnweiitod  a 
gold  medal  to  a  man  who  was  non  compote  !What,  too,  are  we  to 
think  of  those  who  magnified  and  flattered  him  in  the  grossest  man-^ 
iier»  while  they  expected  to  be  put  down  for  someddng  hibdsoiiie'ht 
Ulif  wiU^  yet  now  that  they  find  themselves  ^egiously.  d)Bap|]oiitfe[L> 
would,  make  hpi  appear  to  have  been  crazed,  .7%^^ .at  leasts. ^^a 
not  only  humbugs,  but  absolute  miterablesi  and  '**  liittle  Sneak  *'  i» 
d^tlie  numbeiv  *  .r;i.v; 


BUfne^kitid  In  ^g7t>tj  the  length  of  the:  lk>n  being 
R^entyrieight  feet^  and  ita  height  eighteen.  It  is  cut 
out.  jjl!i  idto  relie\^)9  on  a  wall  of  rock  within  a  grottx), 
va|)4  represents  the  noble  animal  wounded  and  expiring 
while,  a^t^empting  to  protect  a  shield  ornamented  with 
fleurs  de  Us;  it  being  intended  to  commemorate. the 
brave  Swiss  who  were  massacred  at  the  storming  of  the 
.Thuilleries  during  the  first  French  revolution.  The 
<i&($t  of  this,  piece  of  sculpture^  —  whidi,  I  fibould 
observe,  was  only  modelled  by  Thorwaldsen,  and 
afterwards  executed  by  Ahorn,  an  artist  of  Constance, 
W.  is  truly  wonderftd  and  highly  impressive.  In  compa- 
risoH  with  jt,  what  insignificant,  crowded,  trumpery 
little  works-  do  most  of  our  own  monumental  {proups 
kppekti'  In  fact,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  behold 
at  ^\iceJP9>  ,j^e,  should  have  considered  ourselves,  w^l 
indesanified  fbr  our  visit  to  it  by  the  sight  of  this 
ridble  t^oductibn  alone. 

/ ,  lliat  .monuinent,  however,  is  not  the  only  colossal 
ol]9ect  to  be  seai  at  Lucem  and  its  environs,  since  both 
Mothit  dilate'  and  the  Righi  form  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding  view,  the  former  rising  to  the  height  of  576(X 
fe^'abovi^  the  lake,  or  7080  above  the  level  of  the  sea^^ 
l^nd^'the  kft^r  to  that  of  4403  and  5723  feet  respect- 
k4yr  :  The  name  of  Mount  Pilate,  which  lies  almost 
directly  south  of  Lucam  on  the  western  side  of  the= 
Bd^,^' is  hi^ely  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Pikatus 
(wearing  a  hat),  the  summit  being  generally  m(HrQjQr  1$S9. 
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covered  with  clouds.  But,  'as  has  frequently  happened 
in  various  other  cases  of  the  kind,  the  similarity  of 
sound,  which  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  too  &vourable  an  opportunity  for  bringing 
in  some  legend  respecting  that  personage  i;o  be  passed 
over  without  being  made  use  oC  It  is  aocordii^y  a 
general  tradition  among  the  peasantryv  tnd^ano  fiimly 
credited  by  them,  that  Pontius  Pilate  •actually  fennd  his 
%ay  into  Switzerland,  and  drowned  lumadf' In  in  WakiXL 
lake  — or  rather  pond,  it  being  only  a  few  fei^t  ^ 
ifiameter  -^  on  the  top  of  this  mountaiR  I  Wm^^fetf 
unBke  most  Catholic  stories,  tlm  faaj^peitt  to 'b6  aii  ex<- 
ceedingly  harmless  one ;  such  as  any  person  nittj^be  1^ 
to  believe  or  not  just  as  he  pleases.  The  RigM  ^life^s 
Hindus  or  Regius)  rises  on  the  eastern  shore  (^ttf^M^ 
of  Lucem,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  motmtaift  'ibd^iMs 
between  that  and  the  adjoining  hike  of  Zng.  fVoin  i& 
summit  a  remarkably  extensive  prospect  may  be  enjoy^ 
comprising  not  fewer  than  a  dozen  lak6§w'  Itist^^  of 
being  capped  with  snow,  the  ric^of  the  Rigi^is^<)ltflb 
verdant  during  the  summer,  when  it^  aflinrds  -pasAlin^ 
io  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
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ZURICH.  —  THE  DIET.  ^  LIBRARIES.  —  RHAPSODY.  — 
THE  ARMOURY. — A  COLLECTOR. —»  BODMER.  —  btf^ 
KIIr.*— ANECDOTE.  ^      ;i 


AjnpEB  ^teringthe  canton  of  Zug,  which  ia  the  maltemt 
of  apjf  in  the  Helvetic  Confederatioiiji  we  began;  Jtp 
perc^v0  a  diange  take  place  consideraibly  for  tlie  worpf^. 
The  feqfialep  were  more  slovenly  in  their  dress  and.  pe^ 
$(Hi8  than  any  we  had  yet  observed  since  we  had  ente^e^ 
Switsserland:  nor  were  the  children,  who  ran  obo^t 
b^efppted,  in  at  all  better  plight.  There  was  an  equal 
^JlingofiF  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses,  which  were  ngt 
only  intean,  but  had  a  comfortless  look;  added  to  whif^ 
^Q  road  itself  was  in  such  a  miserable  state  in  piapjr 
places,  that  we  almost  began  to  fancy  we  must  have  got 
out  of  our  proper  track,  into  sqmfd  unfrequented  route, 
so  lil^tie  did  it  answer  to  the  character  of  a  direct  eoi;!^- 
pounication  between  Lucem  and  Zurich.  Neyerthel^ 
t/o  Zurich  it  certainly  conducted  us,  somewhat  out  of 
humour  with  it,  indeed,  yet  thankful  that  non^  of 
our  bones  were  out  of  joint  after  the  joltings  we  had 

^dured. 

Here  we  found  the  usual  Swiss  arrangement  r--  and  a 

most  beautiful  one  it  undoubtedly  is-*-of  ci^,  river,  and 
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laket  combined  together  into  one  picture ;  for  Ziirieb  w 
Ziirch,  lies  on  the  Limmat,  quite  at  the  northern  ex^ 
tremitj  of  the  Zurcher-see.     The  stream  of  the  JJat* 
mat,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  diWdes  tlie 
city  into  two  parts ;  one  called  the  Large,  the  other  the 
Small  Town.    There  is  a  harbour  for  small  craft,  whidi 
carry  on  a  petty  traffic  with  various  places  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.     Besides  which,  Zurich  may  be  considered 
not  only  as  the  first  in  rank,  but  as  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  Switzerland,  and  it  has  several  nianuftie»> 
tt^ies  of  cotton  and  silks.     The  town  being  fortified,  bag 
frequently  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  contending 
powers;  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Frenieb^- 
in  April  1798,  who  continued  masters  of  it  tiU  ih^ . 
month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Austrians. 
ha^g  appeared  on  the  adjacent  heights,  a  genernl 
engigement  took  place,  which  terminated  in  the  French 
being  forced  to  evacuate,  and  the  other  troops  taking. 
possession. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  but  the  streets  we  . 
narrow  and  inconvenient ;  and  the  shops  make,  for  the 
most  part,   an   exceedingly  paltry  appearance^  beifigv 
little  better  than  mere  booths.     Neither  are  there  many 
buildings  of  any  note  to  engage  a  stranger's  attentian* 
One  of  the  chief  among  them  is  that  where  the  Dietrpr 
Assembly  of  Representatives  is  held,  which  is,  howeveffi, 
lio  more  than  a  liandsome  house,  with  nothing  ^k^  fa  . 
mai^k  U  asa  public  edifice  than  that  military  si^tinds  are  , 
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sMi^^  at  the  entrance.     Althougli  the  members  weite^ 
sktin^  during  the  time  of  our  being  here,  we  could  not 
obtIM  admittance  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  or,  rather, 
observe^  the  form  of  their  proceedings.     One  point  in 
which  they  differ  toto  ccdo  from  our  own  mode  of  con- 
ducting Parliamentary  business,  is,  that  tlie  hour  for 
assembling  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  just  about 
tlie  time  some  of  our  members  are  taking  their  first; 
sleep  after   the  protracted   debates  of  the  preceding' 
night  I  nor  do  they  continue  to  sit  longer  than  twelve,  -^ 
Therefore,  if  fasting  cotmsel  be  good  counsel,  the  affiiirs 
of  the  statd  are  likely  to  be  well  attended  to ;  and  most  ' 
certainly^  provided  the  members  be  wide  awake  when"? 
tliey  commence   business,  they  are    not  likely  to  fidl  - 
asleep  in  iheeoorse  of  it,  or  be  caught  napping  Hke  ^ 
noddies ;,'Ye\^ltoBLy'veri\\xre  to  observe,  whatever  vition*  ' 
may  haunt  our  Parliamentary  sleepers,  they  can  hatdljr  ^ 
exceed  tlie  visionary  dreams  of  some  who  continue  on  ' 
their  legs,  spouting  forth  to  those  who  can  endure  the   '^ 
faCigiieof  nightly  Vigils  and  watchings  for  the  good  of 
thrir  country,  but  certainly  not  to  the  benefit  of  their  ^ 
OMCU  constitutions.  ' 

Although  republicans,  the  Swiss  members  keep  up  a  * 
sopt'oir gehatorial  dignity  quite  disregarded  by  our  own;  ' 
for^'^both  on  going  to  and  returning  from  the  House,' 
ea«h"  is  preceded  by  a  huissier  in  a  black  oloak,  on  which  ^ 
are  worked  the  arras  of  the  canton  the  member  repre-  * 
seiiU^  ^whereas,  instead  t>f  being  preceded  by  an  iisher^ 
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Daii  0*Connell  drags  his  own  senatorial  tail  after  him, 
more  sinuously  than  insinuatingly;  albeit  he  has  con- 
trived to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  those 
poor  devils  who  furnish  the  '^  rint "  to  that  most  disin- 
terested and  patriotic  statesman  —  one  who  ^^  himself 
alone  can  be  his  parallel."  Certes,  Dan  has  found 
*' agitation"  to  be  a  pretty  thriving  trade,  and  knows 
how  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  to  some  purpose. 

We  visited  the  public  Library,  which  is  in  what  was 
formerly  an  old  church,  called  the  Wasaerkirkej  and 
contains  about  sixty  thousand  volumes,  besides  several 
hundred  manuscripts,  mostly  relating  to  Swiss  history. 
Among  the  books  we  observed  a  few  English  ones, 
including  Pitt's  and  Huskisson's  Speeches,  and  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review."  On  looking  over  some  of  the 
manuscripts,  I  met  with  three  original  letters  from  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  Bullingerus.  Of  one  of  these  I  was  anxious 
to  take  a  copy,  and  accordingly  began  doing  so  with  my 
pencil,  when  the  person  who  was  showing  us  the.  library 
rudely  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands,  and  locked  it  np  in 
the  glass-case  where  it  was  kept ;  nor  could  my  remon- 
strances prevail  upon  him  to  let  me  see  it  again.  Upon 
my  afterwards  representing  the  matter  to  my  Banker, 
and  informing  him  how  uncoupteously  I  had  been  treated, 
he  forthwith  procured  for  me  a  transcript  of  the  letter. 
This  library  contains  many  portraits  of  remarkable 
dMiracters,  including  that  of  the  celebrated  reformer 
Zwingli  or  Zuinglius ;  also  a  series  of  the  Zuridi  bergo  - 
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mastei-s,  from  1336  to  179*2;  besides  which,  there  is  a 
bust  of  that  eminent  writer  on  education,  Pestalozzi, 
who  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  82 ;  and  another  of  tlie 
still  more  renowned  Lavater,  who  was  wounded  by  a 
soldier  at  the  time  of  Massena's  invasion  in  1797,  and 
died  in  consequence,  after  more  than  two  years  of 
great  suffering,  January  2.  1801.  *  Another,  and  very 
curious,  performance  is  a  representation  of  tliree  martyrs, 
who  were  put  to  death  on  the  site  on  which  the  building 
itself  is  erected ;  and  who  are  shown  carrying  their  heads 
in  their  hands !  This,  it  must  be  owned,  produces  a  ra- 
ther ludicrous  effect ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  in- 
tended to  denote  any  thing  miraculous  —  no  feat  similar 
to  that  recorded  of  St.  Denys,  who  is  asserted  to  have 

*  Although  known  in  this  country  almost  solely  by  his  writings 
on  Physiognomy,  Lavater  was  an  exceedingly  voluminous  author, 
upwards  of  fifly  separate  publications  having  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
Of  these  a  very  considerable  portion  are  of  a  religious  or  devotional 
nature,  such  as  hymns,  psalms,  prayers,  and  sermons ;  including  the 
Sacred  Drama  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  his  "  Jesus  Mes8ias,"a  poemi 
in  four  cantos ;  and  another  religious  poem,  entitled  "  Joseph  of 
Arimathea."  Even  after  the  fatal  accident  above  mentioned,  he  con- 
tinued to  apply  himself  to  literary  labour  as  far  as  his  painful  situa^ 
tion  would  permit,  and  indeed  to  a  d^ree  inconsistent  with  it,  for 
it  is  supposed  that  he  would  have  recovered  had  it  not  been  for  his 
imprudent  exertions,  both  in  preaching  and  writing,  before  his 
wounds  were  healed.  One  of  his  last  productions  was  his  '*  Letters 
of  Saul  and  Paul/'  wherein  he  brings  fiarward  all  that  the  most 
bitter  enmity  €an  allege  against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
that  the  warmest  zeal  for  and  faith  in  them  can  oppose  to  such 
hostility.  His  Unal  one  was  a  poem — one  of  his  very  best^-*- en- 
titled **  Zurich,  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  C^i^turyJ' 
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walked  from  \m  abbey  to  Paris  after  being  decapitated-r- 
it  does  strike  one  as  niiracalous  that  the  personages  we 
here  beliold  should  not  have  thought  of  clapping  their 
beads  again  on  their  necks,  instead  of  keeping  them 
in  tlieir  hands. 

There  is  another  Ubrar}',  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
to  whom  the  original  edifice  of  the  cathedral. is  likewise 
attributed.  This  latter  must  at  one  time  liave^  been  a 
splendid  structure ;  but  its  interior  is  now  completely 
metamorphosed  —  stripped  quite  bare  of  all  its  flaunting 
Popish  embellishments ;  for,  as  may  well  be  conceived^ 
QJvinisra  has  made  terrible  havoc,  sweeping  away  with 
ruthless  hand  all  those  gauds  which  the  Romish  Churxli^ 
^)pear8  to  consider  almost  equivalent  to  godliness  — . 
at  least  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  it.  Vast  indeed 
would  be  the  indignation  of  Welby  *  were  he  ever  to 

*  Mr.  Welby  Pugin  having  himself  a  decided  talent  for  caricature 
as  is  plainly  evinced  not  only  by  the  two  frontispieces  and  tail- 
piece in  his  *'  Contrasts,"  but  also  by  a  plate  in  his  last  publication 
on  **  Detdls  of  Ancient  Timber  Houses,"  it  will  doubtless  gratify 
him  to  hear  that  a  very  clever  sketch  of  the  kind  has  been  banded 
about  in  certain  circles  where  it  has  afforded  great  amusement. 
The  title  it  bears  is  Pug's  Pugnacity,  and  it  represents  an  ape, 
which  has  broken  loose,  flinging  mud  at  the  National  Gallery,  the 
^oard  of  Trade,  the  Soanean  Museum,  and  various  other  edifices, 
while  Wilkins,  Smirke,  James  Wyatt,  the  late  Professor  of  Archi*' 
tectuire,  &c.  are  some  of  them  scampering  away,  some  fainting,  aad. 
others  attempting  to  lay  hold  of  **  the  brute."  One  of  die  most  co|^ 
dpicuous  figures  is  that  of  Geary  who  is  taking  aim  at  him,  with. a 
rifle,  from  the  top  of  King's  Cross ;  while,  assisted  by  a  fifLrty  ofi 
sculptors.  Sir  Francis  attempts  to  hurl  at  him  the  pedestal  pf  his 
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enter  its  walls,  which  he  could  hardly  do  without'  the 
risk  of  expiring  on  the  spot :  should,  however,  such 
not  prove  the  case,  he  would  have  a  fine  opportunity  for 
descanting  afresh  and  with  greater  vehemence  than 
ever  on  "  the  avarice  and  fanaticism  produced  by  the 
growth  of  the  new  opinions,"  and  showing  how  they 
have  "plundered  and  destroyed  all  those  splendid 
efforts  of  art  which,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
ancient  faith,  enriched  and  embellished  every  sacred 
pile."  Such  is  his  outrageous  enthusiasm  for  art  that 
Welby,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  would  have  talked  just 
in  the  very  same  strain  had  he  lived  during  the  early 
ag^s  of  Christianity  when  all  those  noble  fanes  and 
"splendid  efforts  of  art"  which  had  been  produced 
"under  the  fostering  care  of  the  ancient  faith**— viz* 
Paganism — were  ruthlessly  despoiled.  Purity  of  doctrine 
is,  it  would  seem,  a  matter  of  very  secondary  importance 
with  him ;  since  the  train  of  reasoning  he  throughout 
makes  use  of,  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  he  estimates 
various  modes  of  faith  according  as  the  religious  systems 
founded  upon  them  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of 
art,  or  the  contrary.     So  completely  engrossed,  too,  is 


statue  of  Ja!\iss  Wyatt,  though  a  huge  dab  of  mud  just  flung  at 
hivnl>y  Piig  thrtetens  first  to  stop  up  his  eye.  In  regard  to  his 
own  fhnitispieces,  a  professional  friend  observed  to  me  that,  **  th^ 
funnieist  thing  about  them  was  to  see  Pug(in)  attempting  to  play 
Hog(arth) ;  adding  I  only  wonder  he  does  not  get  rid  of  the  li  and 
change  his  name  into  Pig(in)  at  once !  ** 
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he  with  his  admiration  of  what  ^^embellished  every 
sacred  pile,  '*  that  he  is  quite  unable  to  discern,  and 
of  course  never  heard  of,  the  ludicrous  and  many 
grossly  indecent  representations  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  ornamental  carvings  of  our  old  churches,  where 
they  have  escaped  *^  the  hand  of  the  spoilers, ''  and 
remain  to  the  present  time  affording  odd  kind  of  evidence 
of  the  piety  which  could  tolerate  such  unseemly  and 
even  scandalous  figures.  Were  we  to  credit  the  simple- 
hearted  Welby,  who  is  by  far  too  credulous  himself, 
there  neither  was  nor  is  any  thing  whatever  in  the  rites 
of  the  Popish  church,  in  its  sacred  edifices  or  its  wor- 
ship, but  what  is  expressly  calculated  to  fix  the  thoughts 
on  God  alone;  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  edify  the 
soul.  Widely  different  was  the  opinion  of  that  poet  and 
artist  Salvator  Rosa,  who  inveighs  with  such  just  indig- 
nation against  the  scandalous  abuse  of  painting  in  the 
churches  of  Catholic  Italy.  Addressing  the  authors  of 
such  productions  he  exclaims  :  — 

**  Voi  (lella  religion  la  bella  calma 
Ajutate  a  turbare,  e  1'  eresic 
In  gran  parte  da  voi  vantan  la  palma." 

Ekjually  severe  is  he  —  more  so  he  could  hardly  be — 
in  regard  to  church  music,  which  from  being,  as  was 
originally  intended,  an  auxiliary  to  devotion,  had 
become  a  substitute  for  it.    Well  does  he  observe  :  — 

'*  Air  orrecchio  di  Dio  piii  grato  e  il  tuono 
D'un  cor  cha  taccia,  e  si  confess!  reo, 
Che  di  ceAto  arioni  il  canto  c  il  suono.'* 
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III  fact  so  exceedingly  bold  is  Salvator,  and  so  very 
freely  does  he  lash  many  practices  openly  countenanced, 
if  not  expressly  enjoined  by  Popery,  that  it  is  wonderful 
his  satires  have  not  been  put  under  ban,  as  containing 
the  most  injurious  and  heretical  opinions.  Welby 
could  not,  perhaps,  employ  himself  better  than  in  re- 
futing them  —  as  no  doubt  he  is  well  able  to  do  —  and 
showing  them  to  be  vile  calumnious  aspersions ;  or  else 
that,  whatever  might  be  formerly  the  case,  no  abuses  of 
the  kind  complained  of,  nor  any  others,  now  exist  in  the 
Catholic  church;  which  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent 
upon  him  to  undertake,  because  he  does  not  scruple  to 
avow  tliat  he  looks  forward  with  something  like  hope  to 
the  time  when  many  among  ourselves  will  have  "returned 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  in  the-  zeal 
and  spirit  of  former   years,    restore    our    English 

CATHEDRALS  TO  THEIR  ORIGINAL  GLORY  AND  WOR- 
SHIP."    Whether  such  be  the  case  or  not,  of  a  certainty 

Welby  will  have  a  cardinal's  hat:  — that  is,  should  he 
not  happen  to  be  regarded  as  a  troublesome  Marplot, 
who  has  officiously  blabbed  out  the  real  views  and  aims 
of  English  Catholics,  too  prematurely. 

Whatever  profanity  the  people  of  Zurich  may  formerly 
have  been  guilty  of,  they  now  keep  the  Sabbath  day  veiy 
reverently :  instead  of  being  pro&ned,  after  the  wont  in 
Catholic  countries,  by  being  converted  into  one  dedi- 
cated to  idle  pleasure  and  riot,  it  is  observed  as  a  day 
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set  apart  equally  from  worldly  amusement,  and  worldly 
business.  It  is  true  there  is  no  allurement  either  of 
organ  or  other  music  to  attract  people  to  church; 
but  tliere  are  at  Zurich  several  eloquent  and  popul^ 
preachers  *,  and  perhaps  their  discourses  may  be 
thought  quite  as  edifying  and  as  instructive  in  regard,  to 
i*eligion  and  holiness  as  the  finest  musical  performance 
possibly  can  be.  No  doubt  the  efficacy  of  ouisic  is  very 
great  in  attuning  the  mind  to  a  praper  frame  ^r 
devotion ;  and  when  confined  within  due  bound^j  and 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  here  making  mention  of  one  roost  admirable 
preacher  whom  Switzerland  can  boast  of  having  given  birth  to,  namely 
the  deservedly  celebrated  ZoUikofer,  who  was  burn  at  St.  GaH, 
1730,  and  died  1788,  at  Leipsic,  where  he  ^as  a  luini^ter  9f  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Of  his  sermons  it  has  been  observed,  that  they  are 
beautiful  treatises,  replete  with  Christian  philosophy  anJ'Ciirisdan 
morality;  neither  cold  abstract  reasonings,  on  the'on6  band,  lior 
.^o'f^ery  declamations  on  the  other;  but  addressing  tlicmaelvcs 
equally  to  the  heart  and  to  the  rational  faculties.  Full  of  sound 
practical  wisdom,  they  inculcate  the  various  and  manifold  duties  of 
life  in  nearly  all  its  rdations;  for  be  wM  anxions  that  his  hearers 
should  be  not  believers  merely,  but  doer^  of  the  word^  and  e;]chibit 
their  faith  in  their  daily  conduct,  and  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  men.  His  own  conduct  and  character  were  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  taught  from  the  pulpit  f  for  hi&  life >>Ras  one 
unvarying  exemplification  of  it;  so  that  it  has  been  saidof  ]i^i)i  that, 
although  his  latter  writings  display  great  improvement  compared 
with  his  earlier  ones,  no  similar  improvement  manifested  itself  in 
his  character, —  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  at  first  as  near  to 
perfection  as  human  nature  will  allow.  One  such  charactci*  re- 
flects more  real  honour  upon  Switzerland  than  a  score  of  heroes  or 
of  geniuses  could  possibly  do. 
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limited  to  that  ^xprsss  purpose,  commendable  enough  : 
yet  such  frame  of  mind,  and  die-  feelings  attending  it, 
are  hot  of  themselves  devotion ;  although  many,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  persuade  themselves  that  they  are,  and  lull 
their  consciences  with  the  soothing  idea  that  they  have 
been  duly  worshipping  their  Creator,  when  all  the  while 
they  have  only  been  gratifying  their  own  eai's.  Still  less 
can  such  vague  feelings  be  received  as  a  substitute  for  that 
rational  faith  and  sincere  belief  which  must  not  only  be 
founded  upon  spirituality,  but  require  to  be  nourished 
by  spiritual  food.  Calvinists  may  therefore  have  shown 
themselves,  if  somewhat  austere,  at  least  discreet  in  re- 
jecting the  aid  even  of  church  music  in  their  religious 
worship,  being,  doubtless,  aware  that,  though  it  may  at 
first  gain  admission  merely  in  the  character  of  an  humble 
ally,  it  would  be  apt  very  soon  to  arrogate  to  itself  an 
undue  importance.  This  certainly  has  been  the  case 
with  respect  both  to  music  and  painting  in  the  Romish 
church ;  therefore,  unless  it  be  the  object  of  religion  to 
render  men  good  connoisseurs  rather  than  good  Chris- 
tians —  a  point  which  may  very  fairly  be  questioned  -r- 
we  may  be  excused  for  not  taking  it  as  our  model  even 
in  such  matters.  Papists  and  Puginists  will,  very  pro- 
bably, exclaim  that  this  is  sheer  "fanaticism;"  and 
yet,  if  we  come  to  talk  of  fanaticism,  can  any  thing 
partake  so  largely  both  of  that,  and  the  ludicrous  like- 
wise, as  the  practice  of  sucking  St.  Peter's  great  toe  — 
at  least  the  great  toe  of  the  statue  so  called  —  at  Rome  ? 
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With  their  ^*  pardon  and  indulgence,"  *  or  else  without 
them,  I  conceive  not^ 

One  very  conspicuous  object  at  Zurich  is  a  tower 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Wellingborg,  and  which  in  former  times 
used  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  state  prison  for  criminals  of 
distinction.  It  was  here  that  the  minister  Waser,  and 
burgomaster  were  confined,  and  afterwards  conducted 
to  the  scaffold.  Zurich  has  also  a  mint,  which  is  in  a 
building  that  was  at  one  period  a  convent ;  and  among 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Welhy  Pugin  will  illuminate  us  Pro- 
testants a  little  on  the  subject  of  pardons  and  indulgences  ;  and  by 
way  of  helping  hioi  to  do  so,  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — "  The  sale  of  the  bulls  of  Papal  pardon  and  indul- 
gence produce  an  immense  revenue  in  Spain,  half  of  which  has  been 
conceded  to  the  crown.    The  principal  is  the  Bull  ofCrutadey  which 
is  issued  on  the  supposition  of  a  perpetual  war  with  the  Infidels, 
from  Spain's  holding  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  in  Africa."     On  the 
iuppotUion!  — "  The  possession  of  this  bull,  which  the  mass  of 
Spaniards  take  care  to  buy,  as  a  necessary  step  to  presenting 
themselves  for  communion  and  absolution,  concedes  the  right  of 
eating  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  during  Lent.     These  articles,  if  eaten 
without  the  bull,  involve  the  fearful  incurrence  of  mortal  sin!!! 
The  Flcgh  BttU,  which  is  of  higher  price,  authorises  the  purchaser 
to  eat  meat  during  Lent,  except  in  Passion  Week.     The  Defunct 
Bull  is  bought  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased !  and  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  if  the  name  of  any  dead  man  be  entered  upon  it,  a 
plenary  indulgence  it  thereby  conveyed  to  his  soul,  if  it  be  suffering  in 
purgatory!  !  !  " — A  Year  in  Spain.     Now  this  may  not  be  fanaticism, 
because  it  is  nothing  less  than  sheer  insanity.     However,  no  one 
can  dispute  that  such  bulls  are  most  comfortable  and  convenient 
ones  for  galloping  at  full  speed  upon  through  purgatory,  provided 
the  defunct  should  not  unluckily  take  hold  of  his  bull  by  the  wrong 
horn. 
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its  Other  public  establishments  may  be  mentioned  the 
College,  the  Anatomical  School,  and  an  institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  which  unfortunate  class  there  we  re 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  at  the  time  we  were  here. 
For  the  curious  in  such  matters  there  is  also  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  and  modern  armour,  comprising  a 
good  deal  both  of  that  and  of  weapons  which  were  used 
at  the  memorable  battles  of  Morgarten  and  Morat — 
coats  of  mail,  so  ponderous  that  they  would  fairly  disable 
the  stoutest  modern  hero  and  put  him  quite  hors  de 
combat  before  he  could  enter  the  field  so  trussed  up 
At  present  our  -soldiers  have  nothing  of  the  lobster 
about  them  save  the  colour,  and  that  only  the  colour  of 
the  fish  when  it  is  boiled;  but  in  those  days  warriors 
used  to  carry  the  resemblance  still  farther,  and  ensconce 
themselves  in  shells  like  those  marines.  By  far  the  most 
curious  part  of  this  collection  consists  of  armour  and 
equipments  which  were  worn  by  those  Swiss  females  who 
accompanied  their  husbands  to  the  field  of  battle,  on 
some  of  those  exploits :  yet  from  the  exceedingly  odd 
shape  of  it,  one  would  imagine  that  they  must  all  have 
been  nearly  on  the  point  of  accouchement ;  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  in  these  coats  of  armour,  swells  out  in 
a  most  unseemly  way ;  so  that,  whether  really  so  or  not, 
all  those  military  dames  must  have  had  a  very  large 
appearance.  It  is  possible  that  some  among  them  might 
find  such  ^uniform  exceedingly  convenient,  although  not 
particularly  agreeable. 
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While  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  examhiing 
these  unique  curiosities,  we  were  accosted  by  an 
En^ishman,  an  elderly,  pitiched-feced  little  man,  who 
began  to  make  some  rather  amusing,  yet  peevish,  observ- 
ations. "  I  dont  see,"  he  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time 
eyeing  a  coat  of  armour  that  would  have  contained  two 
such  bodies  as  his  own,  "  why  people  should  consider  it 
more  worth  their  while  to  treasure  up  such  lumber  as 
all  this  now  is,  than  many  other  things  which,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  service  for  them,  are  either  flung 
away,  or  taken  to  pieces  and  coni^erted  to  some  other 
purpose,  or  left  to  fall  in  pieces  of  themselves.** 

"You  are  no  antiquary  then,  I  find." 

**Not  in  such  matters,  I  assure  vou.  We  want  no 
mementos  of  war,  which,  though  I  am  no  Quaker 
niyself,  I  hold  in  as  great  abhorrence  as  the  veriest 
Quaker  of  them  all  can  possibly  do.  What  is  war,  sir, 
except  a  most  dreadful  calamity?" 

"  Yet  you  must  grant  that  it  is  frequently  an  un- 
avoidable one.** 

"  Well,  I  do  grant  it,  yet  it  is  not  on  that  account 
the  less  of  a  calamity ;  and  if  so,  why  should  people, 
-^  those  at  least  who  pretend  to  be  in  their  senses, — 
dandle  it  and  coquette  with  it  in  the  strange  manner 
they  do,  writing  and  rhyming  about  it,  at  the  extravagant 
rate  they  have  done  and  still  continue  to  do  ?  When  I 
consider  all  this,  and  the  innate  propensity  which  most 
display    for    the    horrible   and  revolting,  —  with  ^liat 
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morbid  sympathy  tlie  generality  of  men  delight  in 
perusing  or  listening  to  narratives  of  bloodshed  and 
cruelty,  —  I  cannot  but  think  that  Nero  has  been  most 
harshly  treated,  unfairly  vilified,  and  injuriously  repro- 
bated, for  displaying  on  a  larger  scale  the  same  propensity 
all  betray  passively  if  not  actively.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  very  seriously  of  writing  his  apology,  and  of 
contrasting  the  cruelties  hnputed  to  him  with  the  merci- 
less ambition,  not  of  Pagan  but  of  Christian  conquei'ors ; 
foremost  among  whom  may  be  placed  the  luxurious  aod 
heartless  Louis  XIV.,  who,  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
gave  up  the  Palatinate  to  desolation,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  to  outrage  and  butchery." 

This  odd  speech  not  only  made  us  stare,  but  some' 
wliat  disconcerted  us,  for  we  hardly  knew  whether  to 
take  it  in  earnest  or  not ;  therefore  merely  observed, 
that,  since  he  entertained  such  sentiments,  it  was  rather 
strange  he  should  have  chosen  to  come  to  see  what  he 
professed  so  greatly  to  abhor. 

"  It  certainly  does  look  like  a  piece  of  inconsistency," 
he  replied ;  "  but  there  is  some  satis&ction  in  beholding 
these  implements  of  wai*  and  bloodshed  converted  into  a 
harmless  raree-show  exhibition ;  though,  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  diat  a  collectidn  of  old  culinary  utensils 
would  be  quite  as  interesting  pieces  of  antiquity  —  in 
fact  much  more  so,  because  of  things  of  that  kind  no 
records  have  been  preserved.  You  must  understand," 
continued  he,  "  that  I  myself  have  made  a  beginning 
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towards  something  of  the  kind ;  for  whicli,  and  for  old 
furniture,  I  have  a  huge  fancy.  I  have  lately  picked  up 
one  or  two  choice  specimens  worthy  of  cutting  a  figure 
in  an  historical  romance  —  I  might  almost  say,  things 
that  would  supply  ideas  for  one.  Some  people,  indeed, 
might  look  upon  them  as  only  so  much  worm-eaten 
lumber,  but  I  assure  you  they  are  quite  unique.  At 
present  'tis  all  packed  up,  and  on  its  way  to  England; 

yet  should  you  ever  come  into shire,  and  pass 

by  B ,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  you." 

We  thanked  him  as  gravely  as  we  could,  for  hardly 
could  we  forbear  observing  that  we  fancied  we  had 
already  seen  the  greatest  curiosity  he  could  show  us  — 
to  wit,  himself. 

Zurich,  which  used  to  be  strongly  fortified,  is  now 
dismantled,  and  the  work  of  demolition  had  commenced 
at  the  time  we  were  there ;  the  ancient  gates  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  walls  and  ramparts  were  in  the 
course  of  being  levelled.  This  change  —  one  that  will 
ultimately,  no  doubt,  be  materially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tx)wn — was  insisted  upon  by  the  country  people,  who 
conceived,  or  else  pretended  to  conceive  that  the  forti- 
fied state  of  the  capital  was  inconsistent  with  perfect 
equality  of  rights  between  them  and  the  citizens, 
being  a  remnant  of  feudalism  and  of  tyranny  over  the 
peasantry. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  or  two  eminent  indi- 
viduals, ilatives  of  Zurich,  to  these  I  may  now  add  the 
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names  of  Bodmer  and  Gesner,  both  of  whom  have  con- 
ferred on  it  some  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
The  former  indeed  was  not  born  actually  within  its 
walls,  but  at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  named 
GreifFensee;   Zurich,  however,  afterwards  became  the 
place  of  his  constant  residence,  during  a  very  long  life 
devoted  chiefly  to  philosophy  and  the  muses.*  Although 
with  the  exception  of  his  "  Noachide,"  a  religious  epic, 
in  twelve  cantos  (which  was  dorie  into  English  prose  by 
Collyer),   his   writings,  —  and   they    are    exceedingly 
numerous, — are  now  neglected,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
have  had  a  vei-y  great  share  in  promoting  a  more  cor- 
rect taste  in  German  literature,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  especially  his  critical  treatises 
and  other  productions  of  that  class.     To  him,  too,  are 
his  countrymen  in  some  degree  indebted  for  his  attempt 
to  familiarise  them  with  some  of  our  English  poets. 
Besides  the  Paradise  Lost,  he  translated  into  German 
a  part  of  Butler's  Hudibras,  Pope's  Dunciad,  and  Par- 
nell's  Hermit     He  also  translated  both  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
He  further  established  a  literary  society  at  Zurich,  for 
the  study  of  Swiss  history;  and  was  considered  the  chief 
of  what  was  termed  the  Zurich  school  of  literature,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Gottsched. 

Like  Bodmer,  the  author  of  the  Death  of  Abel  was  one 
of  the  first  writers  in  the  German  language,  introduced 

*  He  died  January  2d,  1_783,  in  his  85th  year. 
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to  the  notice  of  the  English  readers  through  the  me- 
dium of  translation,  and  for  a  long  while  the  work  juBt 
mentioned  continued  to  be  highly  popular  among  tu, 
and  was  frequently  reprinted  as  one  of  classic  celebrity. 
At  that  period,  indeed,  it  was  regarded  almost  as  a  phe- 
nomenon; and,  with  Klopstock's  Messiah,  looked  upon 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  of  German  poetry 
and  literature;  for  we  liad  not  arrived  to  the  present 
pitch  of  our  acquaintance  with  them,  when  criticisms 
by  the  dozen    on  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  periodicals.*      Having  got  over  this  paren- 
thesis, it  may  be  remarked  that,  although  his  ^^  Abel  '* 
acquired  such  extensive  vogue  as  to  be  translated  into 
almost  every   European  language,  including  Russian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian,  and  not  excepting  Portuguese, 
his  "  First  Navigator,"  is  his  happiest  production,  and 
was  so  esteemed  by  Gesner  himself.       His  Idyls,  how- 
ever, must  be  allowed  to  be  truly  charming ;    it   might 


*  It  must  be  confessed  that  so  much  has  been  said,  both  in  print 
and  out  of  print,  on  the  subject  of  these  two  distinguished  writers, 
that  articles  upon  them  begin  to  be  quite  bores.  Every  body  who, 
by  help  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  can  fumble  out  the  meaning  of 
a  page  of  German,  seems  to  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  favour 
us  with  an  essay  upon  one  or  the  other  of  them ;  and  during  the 
last  half  dozen  years  there  have  appeared  about  as  many  different 
translations  of  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Surely  out  of  the  vast  stores  of 
German  literature,  some  one  might  now  find  authors  in  it  who,  if 
not  absolutely  perdix,  would  be  more  palateable,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  not  been  served  up  to  the  English  public  so  often.  Leasing 
may  be  quoted  as  one  ;  Bottiger  as  another. 
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truly  be  averredi  infinitely  superior  to  almost  every  thing 
else  of  the  kind  modern  literature  has  produced  in  a 
species  of  composition  so  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
realitied  of  modem  life.  If  they  are  in  some  respects 
too  artificial —  too  Arcadian  pictures  of  what  might  be, 
yet  of  what  is  now  no  where  to  be  found,  they  at  least 
are  free  from  the  charge  of  being  ridiculously  unnatural, 
as  is  the  case  with  almost  the  whole  of  modern  pastoral 
poetry,  which  consists  of  litde  else  than  extravagant 
bombast^  or  mawkish  inanity.  His  nymphs  and  swains 
are  far  above  ordinary  peasants ;  yet  neither  are  they 
folks  of  the  drawing*room  and  boudoir,  tricked  out  in 
mafiqueradcr  There  is  nothing  unnatural^  in  tfaem^  w 
unless  the  refinement  of  unsophisticated  nature  de<^ : 
serves  to  be  so  styled.  Added  to  which,  there  is  a  • 
graphic  truth,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the  delineation 
of  the  landscapes  and  other  accessories  that  bespeak  the 
painter ;  and,  what  is  far  more  important  than  all  the 
rest,  instead  of  being  filled  with  silly  amatory  whinings, 
these  charming  productions  set  forth  the  domestic  so- 
cial virtues  in  the  most  winning  dress.  The  bare 
perusal  of  them  will,  without  further  testimony,  con- 
vince us  that  their  author  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable 
character,  and  of  spotless  morality.  As  will,  if  not 
previously  known,  be  guessed  at  from  a  remark  just 
made^  Gesner  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a  poet;  and  it 
has  been  said  df  him  that  he  was  a  painter  with  his  pen, 
anidi  a  poet  with  his  pencil.      That  he  was  also  an  able 
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critic  in  this  last-mentioned  art,  is  proved  by  his  treatise 
on  landscape-painting,  and  also  by  his  correspondence 
with  his  son  during  the  time  the  latter  was  pursuing  his 
studies  as  an  artist  at  Dresden  and  Rome ;  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  work,  and  one  that  deserves  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  painter. 

This  son,  Conrad  Gesner,  distinguished  himself  as  an 
animal  painter,  —  in  his  horses  more  especially,  he  was 
eminently  happy :  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale ;  for  while 
he  was  at  Rome,  an  English  gentleman  commissioned 
him  to  paint  a  picture  in  which  were  to  be  introduced 
several  horses  ;  whereupon  a  Frenchman,  whose  name  I 
am  sorry  has  been  concealed,  since  it  ought  to  be  gib- 
beted as  synonymous  with  thorough-paced  rascality,  took 
the  opportunity  of  representing  to  him  that  he  had  made 
but  a  bad  bargain,  for  Gesner  had  been  cried  up  far  be- 
yond his  merits,  and  concluded  by  engaging  that  he  would 
satisfy  him  much  better  —  till  at  length  the  Englishman 
was  induced  to  countermand  the  commission  he   had 
given   to  Gesner,   and  to   transfer   it   to   the  knavish 
Frenchman.     Having  succeeded  thus  far,  the  latter  set 
to  work,  and  painted  a  landscape  :  which  done,  he  goes 
to  Gesner,  and  complimenting  him  on  his  extraordinary 
talent  for  painting  horses,  solicits  as  a  great  favour  that 
he  would  put  some  of  those  animals  into  a  picture  on 
which  he  was  then  at  work.     With  this  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable demand,  —  unreasonable,  even  supposing  there 
had  been  no  fraud  in  the  matter, — the  good-natured  and 
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unsuspicious  Swiss  immediately  complied,  little  sup- 
posing that  he  was  forwarding  an  act  of  the  basest 
treachery  against  himself.  The  rest  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived :  the  rascally  Frenchman  not  only  pocketed  the 
money,  but  thus  contrived  to  obtain  a  victory — an  ap- 
parent one  at  least  —  over  a  rival  by  means  of  that  very 
rival's  superiority  of  talent  and  open-hearted  generosity. 
That  the  name  of  such  a  reptile  has  not  been  pre- 
served for  execration,  is  the  chief  matter  for  regret 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  ZURICH.  — EOLISAU.— NOTE  ON  PRO- 
TESTANT     SUPERSTITIONS*  —  8CHAFFHAUSEN.  THE 

FALLS. —  AN    ACCIDENT. 

Could  a  most  delightful  and  delicious  morning  have 
rendered  us  perfectly  insensible  to  every  thing  else^ 
we  should  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  satisfied 
with  the  journey  from  Zurich  to  Schaffhausen;  yet 
notwithstanding  the  invitation  thus  held  out  to  be  in 
the  best  good  humour  possible,  our  philosophy  was  at 
times  sadly  put  to  the  test,  and  our  disposition  to  be 
pleased  nearly  scared  away  by  the  vileness  of  the  road. 
Fine  weather  and  sunshine  are  no  specific  against 
jolting ;  and  jolted  we  were,  I  will  not  say  absolutely 
to  a  jelly,  yet  certainly  in  such  style  that  at  each  jolt 
we  sighed  for  England  and  her  M^Adam.  We  seemed 
indeed  to  be  travailing  rather  than  travelling;  we  had, 
however  —  if  that  was  any  consolation,  —  the  road  en- 
tirely to  ourselves,  for  scarcely  did  we  meet  any  one 
upon  it ;  and  the  few  country  people  we  did  see  were  in 
miserable  plight,  wretchedly  clothed,  —  or  I  might  say 
clothed  only  in  filth  and  nastiness,  —  of  which  clothing 
they  exhibited  more  than  enough,  since  they  were 
actually  disguised  by  it,  so  at  least  they  appeared  to  us ; 
although  cleanliness  might  have  disguised  them  far  more 
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in  the  eyes  of  their  acquaintance*  Still,  it  niust  be  con- 
fessed, they  are  a  tolerably  consistent  race  of  beings,  for 
their  houses  seemed  quite  of  a  piece  with  their  persons  — - 
equally  dirty  and  disgusting ;  with  dunghUls  soipewhat 
too  ostentatiously  piled  up  just  before  them^  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  better  their  prospects,  or  else  to  keep  them 
in  countenance,  they  being  for  the  most  part  not  much 
unlike  walking  dunghills  themselves.  The  fair  s^i^-rr  if 
it  be  not  altogether  a  misnomer  to  apply  the  term  to 
such  foul-looking  women  as  we  here  beheld  — -  seem  tQ 
work  laboriously  enough,  both  in  the  field  and,  th^  bam^ 
in  which  latter  we  saw  some  handling  the  flail  most 
lustily,  convincing  us  that  foul  as  they  might  be,  they 
were  most  certainly  no  chickens.  The  men,  on  the 
contrary,  were  dawdling  about  most  ungallantly^  yet 
apparently  not  at  all  dissatisfied  at  being  outdone  in 
energy  by  the  softer  part  of  the  creation. 

We  crossed  the  Rhine  over  a  wooden  bridge  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  in  no  respect  to  be  compared  with 
the  former  celebrated  one  constructed  of  the  same 
material  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798. 
That  ingenious  fabric  was  the  work  of  a  common  car- 
penter —  an  uncommonly  clever  one,  nevertheless,— who 
had  so  contrived  it,  that  although  it  was  three  hundred 
^d  fifty- feet  in  length,  it  was  supported  only  at  each 

end.* 

i. 
*  One  across  the  Schuglliel,  near  Philadelphia^  supposed  to  b^ 

the  largest  arch  in  the  world,  is  450  feet  in  space. 
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At  EglisaU)  a  small  town  formerly  walled  round,  and 
consisting  of  most  antiquated  houses,  it  was  our  lot  to 
be  accommodated  at  one  of  them  which  professed  to  be 
an  inn,  but  from  which  we  were  glad  to  turn  out  again 
sooner  than  we  had  intended,  it  being  a  vile  miserable 
dog-hole  of  a  place,  —  so  exceedingly  dirty,  that  our 
alarmed  imaginations  perhaps  depicted  it  more  so  than 
it  actually  was,  drawing  a  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of 
what  was    not  seen  by  the  q)pearance  of  what  was 
actually  beheld.     Having   escaped   from   this   den  of 
squalidity,  and  from  the  town  itself,  it  was  not  long 
ere  we  entered  the  canton  of  Basle ;  where  almost  the 
very  first  objects  that  attracted  our  attention  were  the 
wooden  crosses  by  the  road->side  with  images  attached  to 
them.     At  many  of  these  we  observed  people  on  their 
knees,  and  sometimes  embracing  the  cross  itself  with 
strange  gestures,  as  if  their  supplications  were  addressed 
solely  to  that.     But  I  have  already  dwelt  so  much  upon 
the  subject  of  this  and  other  Romish  superstitions  *  — - 

*  Althou^  quite  in  a  different  fashion,  it  must  be  confessed — 
would  it  could  be  denied  I  —  that  Protestants,  English  ones  at  least, 
are  addicted  to  superstitions  almost  as  extravagant  as  any  of  those 
indulged  in  by  Catholics,  hardly  a  whit  less  absurd ;  yet  not  so  pro- 
fane, because  entirely  unconnected  with  religion,  or  any  thing  pre- 
tending to  be  religion.  John  Bull,  indeed,  does  not  fall  down 
prostrate  before  wooden  effigies  of  saints ;  but  his  enthunaam  passes 
the  bounds  of  discretion  in  his  violent  affection  for  the  wood-cut 
effigies  of  notorious  sinners.  Such  remarkable  characters  as  your 
Thurtles,  Corders,  and  Greenacres,  are  certmn  of  being  received  with 
an  ovation  —  not  one  of  rotten  eggs,  which  would  be  no  more  than 
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very  probably  to  the  annoyance  of  the  greater  part  of  my 
readers  —  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said ;  except  it  be  to  remark,  that  edu- 
cated Catholics  —  those,  at  least,  professing  to  be  Ca- 
tholics, —  seem  quite  ashamed  of  such  extravagant 
mummery,  for  they  are  rarely  or  never  guilty  of  it;  nei- 
ther do  they  seem  to  entertain  any  particular  respect 
either  for  their  priests  or  their  church,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  muclt  in  favour  of  the  latter. 


appropriate,  but  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  almost  complimentary. 
A  miscreant  of  more  than  ordinary  vileness  finds  himself  suddenly 
elevated  into  a  public  character,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation  are  fixed.  His  portrait,  or  what  is  passed  off  as  such,  is 
spread  all  over  the  country :  his  name  is  echoed  in  every  tavern 
and  pot-house  —  every  street  and  dwelling  from  the  Land's  End  to 
Johnny  Grote*s.  The  full  details  of  his  history,  the  most  circum- 
stantial minutiae  attending  the  crime  he  has  perpetrated,  are  caught 
at  with  an  avidity  as  disgusting  as  it  is  incomprehensible.  Booby 
pilgrimages,  amounting  in  toto  to  upwards  of  1000,  have  been  made  to 
Mrs.  Brown's  cottage  at  Gamberwell,  and  threepences  freely  dispensed 
by  the  ninnies  who  went  there  to  gape  at  —  nothing !  The  identical 
mangle  she  worked  at  before  she  was  mangled  herself  was  made  an 
object  of  most  astonishing  astonishment.  All  Gamberwell  is  said 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  excitement — in  a  fit  of  what  the  news- 
papers term  ''  intense  sensation,"  — more  correctly  speaking,  quite 
unsensed.  What  a  low,  brutal,  rascally  species  of  superstition  is 
this!  No  wonder  that  such  fantastical  mania  and  fanaticism 
should  render  us  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  During  the 
whole  of  April  (1837),  the  newspapers  and  their  readers  .were  suf- 
fering under  the  Greenacre  influenza,  which  in  some  of  its  stages 
amounted  to  rabid  delirium  of  the  most  portentous  kind,  accom- 
panied with  a  perfect  orgasm  of  **  Raw-head-and-bloody-bones " 
feeling,  and  a  savage  bulimia  for  the  most  nauseating  details. 
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As  we  approached  Schaifbausen,  the  country  itn' 
proved  in  appearance:  vine-clad  hills  again  offered 
themselves  to  the  eye;  and  we  occasionally  caught  a 
peep  in  the  distance  of  the  much-talked-of  falls  of  the 
Rhine,  about  a  league  beyond  the  town,  and  which  we 
were  impatient  to  behold  Schaffhausen  offers  very 
little  of  interest  in  itself,  except  it  be  the  noble  view  of 
the  river  upon  which  it  stands,  from  the  wooden  bridge 
that  crosses  it.  The  Rhine  is  here  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  its  water  of  remarkably  blue  colour,  like 
that  of  the  river  at  Geneva.  As  to  the  town  —  now 
dismantled  of  its  frowning  fortifications  —  were  it  ever 
personified  in  sculpture,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  wrinked  beldame ;  for  its 
houses  are  of  most  antiquated  crabbed-looking  archi- 
tecture, of  most  engaging,  even  fascinating  ugliness,  — 
perfect  Hecubas  in  their  way,  —  with  fronts  here  and 
there  displaying  remnants  and  patches  of  frescoes, 
which  even  in  their  most  juvenile  days  must  have  been 
but  sorry  performances.  There  are  also  many  odd 
jutting-out  windows  and  balconies,  looking  not  much 
unlike,  as  if  originally  intended  for  pulpits.  As  may 
be  supposed,  therefore,  there  is  no  very  great  lack  of 
the  picturesque ;  neither  is  it  improbable  that  on  lei- 
surely examination  many  very  good  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural detail  might  be  discovered,  although  there  is 
no  single  building  of  striking  jnerit,  not  even  among 
the  churches,  the  principal  one  among  which  is  dedi- 
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cated  to  St.  John.  It  would  seem  that  in  olden  times,  the 
inhabitants  of  SchaiFhausen  had  a  particular  fancy  for 
ornamenting  their  houses  with  armorial  badges,  and 
inscriptions,  mostly  of  a  religious  nature.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  instance :  — 

%\%  l&tarfte  (Siottee  i(?anti  SSSill  Die0e0  I6au0  9Setoai^ren, 
Stnti  ^on  (Semeinet  ?umft  abtoenTien  911'  (Siefo|)ten.* 

There  certainly  is  something  not  a  little  characteristic 
and  significant  in  this  kind  of  moral  eloquence,  by  which 
stones  may  literally  be  said  to  be  made  to  speak^  that 
contrasts  very  forcibly  with  the  dumbness  of  our  modem 
edifices ;  for  even  those  which  profess  to  be  Grecian  do 
not  comply  with  the  Greek  practice  of  enriching  archi- 
traves with  copious  inscriptions.  One  of  the  most 
happily  imagined  and  poetically  expressive  legends  of 
the  kind,  is  that  upon  a  villa  or  casino  somewhere  near 
Rome,  couched  in  the  following  brief  yet  pregnant 
sentence,  "  Parva  Domus  sed  Magna  Quies.  *'  We,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended,  are   either  grown  too  prosaic. 


*  It  is  odd  Crockford's  architect  should  not  have  had  nam 
enough  to  introduce  upon  the  frieze  of  his  fa9ade  a  couple  of  firiskin 
lambs,  with  this  inscription  extending  between  theni»  ^  Even  as 
playful  lambkins  do  they  Gambol."  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that 
malicious  people  would  add,  *'  And  even  like  silly  lambkins  are  they 
fleeced?*  I  might  here  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  Schaffhausen 
derives  its  name  from  the  German  word  ichaafy  a  sheep,  a  figure  of 
which  animal  is  borne  in  the  town  arms.  I  cannot  say,  however, 
that  we  were  fleeced  there. 
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or  else  too  shy  of  expressing  our  sentiments  quite  so 
publicly. 

Having  taken  a  rather  hurried  survey  of  the  town» 
we  proceeded  directly  to  visit  the  falls,  and  came  first 
to  that  called  tlie  Laufen.  The  water  shoots  down  from 
a  height  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  roar  so  deafening  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  hear  what  is  said  by  any  one; 
and  it  certainly  precipitates  itself  in  a  most  noble  cata- 
ract, although  it  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  expect- 
ations we  had  previously  been  led  to  form  of  it.  Sights 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  take  the  mind  very  forcibly  by 
surprise  at  first ;  yet,  as  that  emotion  subsides,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  succeeded  by  a  certain  degree  of  disap- 
pointment that  the  feeling  should  not  in  itself  be  more 
durable.  And,  in  such  cases,  strangers  seldom  wait 
long  enough  to  be  impressed  with  a  more  permanent 
species  of  admiration  —  that,  namely,  produced  by  re- 
flection, and  by  becoming  conversant  with  the  precise 
character  of  the  phenomenon  presented  to  view.  Sel- 
dom does  it  happen  that  the  entire  grandeur  of  similar 
objects  reveals  itself  at  once  to  the  mental  faculties 
as  forcibly  as  to  that  of  vision  alone;  for  scenes  of 
this  nature  require  to  be  considered  under  a  variety  of 
aspects,  —  to  be  re-visited,  and  dwelt  upon,  ere  they  can 
be  fully  enjoyed.  Here,  there  is  something  insignificant 
in  the  way  of  preparation,  for  visiters  are  conducted  into 
a  wooden  building,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  fall.     At  another  station,   too,    to  which  they  are 
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directed,  there  is  a  camera-obscura,  in  which  a  minia- 
ture view  of  the  scene  may  be  beheld,  —  one  might 
almost  suppose  it  was  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  chill- 
ing admiration,  lest  it  should  blaze  out  too  enthusiasti- 
cally. The  cataract  will,  in  all  probability,  ere  very 
long  undergo  some  change ;  for  one  huge  mass  of  rock, 
upon  which  it  dashes,  has  been  almost  perforated 
through  and  undermined  by  the  force  of  the  water,  and 
is  expected  to  be  hurled  down ;  in  which  event  the  scene 
would  be  considerably  altered  from  what  it  is  at  present^ 
neither  would  it  be  at  all  improved.  Several  fatal  acci- 
dents, we  were  informed,  had  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  persons  having  been  foolhardy  enough  to  attempt  to 
swim  across  the  river  just  under  the  falls.  Danger  must, 
undoubtedly,  have  particular  attractions  for  some  peo- 
ple; else  no  one,  for  the  mere  sake  of  having  it  in  their 
power  to  make  an  idle  and  puerile  vaunt,  would  attempt 
out  of  silly  bravado  a  feat  which  would  be  attended 
with  no  advantage  even  were  it  successfully  achieved. 
The  consolation  is,  that  the  world  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  any  Solomons  by  such  experiments ;  while,  as  to 
fools,  it  has  enow  and  to  spare. 

We  returned  to  SchafFhausen,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  departing  from  it,  and  resuming  our  journey 
without  delay ;  yet  delayed  we  were,  and  that  by  an 
accident  which  very  much  distressed  us.  We  were  just 
driving  out  of  the  town,  when  our  postillion  was  knocked 
from  off  his  saddle  by  a  furious  run-away  horse  that 
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dashed  I>a8t;  and  we  were  fearful  at  first  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  killed,  for  on  being  raised  up»  he  was  found 
to  be  bleeding  profusely,  and  to  be  quite  insensible. 
This  pitiable  occurrence  detained  us  some  time,  until  we 
could  see  him  properly  disposed  of,  and  procure  ano- 
ther person  to  supply  his  place. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that, 
according  to  a  census  drawn  up,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tanu  in  Switzerland  is  2,177,429,  including  52,00a 
strangers. 
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CHAR  XVIL 

TERRITORY   OF   BADEN. DONAUESCUINGEN. CURIOUS 

AND    DIVERTING    MANUSCRIPT.  —  HORNBERG. TRA- 
VELLING BURSCHEN. 

At  length  we  accomplished  our  departure  from  the 
town,  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  Swiss  historian,  Johannes  von  Miiller, 
who,  for  the  classical  finish  of  his  composition  and  style» 
has  been  compared  by  the  Germans  to  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus.  Whether  it  was  that  the  accident  we  had 
so  lately  witnessed  indisposed  us  for  being  pleased, 
certain  it  is  that  we  did  not  find  much  to  interest  us  in 
the  earlier  part  of  our  journey.  The  first  object  that 
particularly  engaged  our  attention  was  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  or  Costnitz,  of  which  we  obtained  a  distant 
view  from  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  after  winding 
through  a  valley  shut  in  by  well-wooded  hills,  whose 
trees  had  already  begun  to  put  on  its  autumnal  tints. 
Here  we  bade  adieu  to  Switzerland,  and  entered  upon 
the  territory  of  Baden,  the  aspect  of  which  continued 
for  many  miles  to  be  the  reverse  of  inviting  —  re- 
pulsively dull,  cold,  and  sullen;  added   to  which  we 
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encountered  a  piece  of  most  vile  road,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  the  jolting  it  gave  us  served  to  keep 
us  wide  awake.     Perhaps  we  were,  as  the  poet  expresses 
it,  "  stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  couch;'*  for 
besides  its  usual  complement  of  cushions,  our  carriage 
got  more  concussions  than  we  could  keep  count  of.     At 
Donaueschingen,   notwithstanding    that    the    situation 
itself  appears  so  bleak,  there  is  a  palace  or  chateau, 
serving  as  the  occasional  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Furstemberg,  who  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Zahringer.     The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  build- 
ing itself  is,  that  it  is  a  huge  pile,  having,  it  is  said,  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  windows  in  its  principal  front; 
—  a  point  taken  by  us  for  granted,  being  neither  in- 
clined to  dispute  it,  nor  willing  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
verifying  it.     Few  things,  indeed,  are  more  intolerable 
than  having  one's  admiration  taxed,  as  so  frequently 
happens   to    travellers,    in   behalf  of  buildings    whose 
claims  to  it  consist  in  their  having  as  many  doors  and 
windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  or  else  in  some- 
thing equally  stupid  and  rigmarolish ;  for  at  that  rate 
a  row  of  houses  in  any  street  in  London  may  be  passed 
off  as  an  architectural  prodigy.     The  chief  object  here, 
however,  with  travellers  is  the  source  of  the  Donau  or 
Danube,  which  takes   its   rise   in  the  gardens   of  the 
palace,  in  three  small  springs  that  may  be  discerned 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  shallow  sheet  of  water.     Of 
course  there  is  nothing  particularly  curious  in  the  way 
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of  sight,  for  many  very  insignificant  brooks  or  springs 
are  in  themselves  far  more  interesting  to  the  eye.  No 
one  would  even  stop  to  look  at  these,  were  he  not  in- 
formed that  they  are  the  origin  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  our  European  rivers,  which,  after  rolling  along  several 
hundreds  of  miles,  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Black 
Sea.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  those  little  squirts 
of  water,  we  gratified  our  eyes  by  looking  at  the  majestic 
swans,  which,  with  other  aquatic  birds,  were  sailing  as 
proudly  as  if  on  the  waves  of  the  Danube  itself. 

At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  after  we  had  concluded 
our  repast,  the  landlord  earnestly  pressed  us  to  hear  what 
he  assured  us  was  the  finest  German  music ;  but  on 
accompanying  him  into  the  room  in  which  thid  banquet 
was  to  be  served  up  to  our  ears,  we  found  that  we  were 
to  be  regaled  by  some  tunes  on  a  common  barrel  organ,  so 
exceedingly  poor  that  if  the  contents  of  the  barrels  in 
his  cellar  were  not  more  palatable,  they  were  likely  to 
last  until  he  left  off  business.  There  were  also  some  pieces 
of  music  and  sorry  prints  lying  spread  out  on  a  table> 
of  which  we  consented  to  take  a  few,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  his  importunities,  and  to  bring  his  music  to  a  finale^ 
although  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have 
had  some  fine  ale  in  exchange  for  our  cash.  But  alas  ! 
there  is  nothing  half  so  fine  to  be  got  out  of  your 
musical  barrels.  Truth  to  say,  our  virtu-afFecting 
Boniface,  behaved  towards  us  not  much  unlike  a  vice, 
squeezing   us   so   tightly  that  we   thought  we   should 
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never  escape  out  of  hig  clutches.  The  prints  he  palmed 
upon  us  were,  indeed,  nothing  worth-— no  more  than 
stamped  paper  in  acknowledgment  of  payment ;  but 
fortunately  he  wrapped  them  in  a  piece  of  waste  paper 
which .  proved  by  far  the  best  of  the  bargain,  for  on 
subsequent  inspection  it  turned  out  to  be  the  leaf  of 
the  contents  of  a  manuscript  work,  either  purloined 
irom  or  lost  by  some  English  traveller*  It  ran 
thus:  — 

**  THE  CURIOUS  AND  DIVERTING  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPE's 

PUG. 

?  **  How  Pug  turned  artist,  and  afterwards  critic — His 
3ingle4ianded  attack  on  *  the  Trade,'  whom  he  puts  ta 
rout— -His  conference  in  the  shades  with  Sir  Henry  Wotr 
ton.— He  invents  the  Puginious  style. — Paints  a  scare* 
crow  portrait  of  Pantheon  Wyatt — Loses  his  way  in  the 

dark  at  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  learned  J.  B— w 

Buildeth  a  house  in  the  Puginious  style  for  the  edifi* 
cation  of  '  the  Trade.*  —  Is  sent  for  by  his  Holiness^  to 
whom  he  is  appointed  chief  architect.  —  Advises  him  to 
take  down  St.  Peter's,  and  rebuild  it  Pug  &shion«  —  Hfe 
Holiness  orders  him  to  be  confined  as  being  un  Matiicr 
Mattissimo.  —  He  breaks  loose  again,  and  meditates 
converting  the  English  cathedrals  into  Catholic  churches.: 
-^  Is  made  the  hero  of  an  epic  called  the  Paginiad'OMr^ 
Is  received  a  member  of  St  IjMs.  *—  Gets  into  t^ 
Soanean    showbox,  and    committetfa    most    uoseemly^ 
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pranks.  —  A  statue  of  him  erected  on  the  top  of  Ktng'^ 
Cross,  which  is  thenceforth  called  *  Pug's  Cross.' — He  is 
taken  off  on  the  first  of  March  by 


»> 


Here  the  page  terminated,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the 
contents,  as  well  as  the  history  itself,  are  likely  for  ever  to 
remain  unknown,  unless  a  duplicate  of  the  MS.  should 
be  in  existence.  Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
notable  discovery  that  this  episodical  incident  might  have 
been  pretermitted  by  me,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
my  journey;  or,  in  their  opinion,  it  may  be  altogether 
an  excrescence ;  yet  if  all  that  is  excrementitiaus  is  to  be 
lopped  away  from  books  of  tours,  many  of  them  would 
dwindle  down  most  terribly,  particularly  the  volumes  of 
those  writers  who  fill  page  after  page  with  comment^ 
and  cogitations  upon  ladies'  feet  and  ankles.  In  fact, 
this  scrap  of  paper  proved  to  us  really  a  bonne  fortuim  in 
its  way ;  for  it  served  to  beguile  our  time  along  a  very 
tedious  road,  the  prospect  being  exceedingly  naked  and 
barren ;  added  to  which,  the  weather  was  bleak  and 
uncomfortable,  with  a  piercing  wind,  and  a  thickness  in 
the  air  amounting  to  fog.  We  skirted  along  what  is 
called  the  Black  Forest ;  and  black  enough  it  certainly 
looked  at  that  time,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  might  have 
passed  for  husband  to  the  Black  Sea — for  Mare^  I  pre^ 
sume,  is  of  the  female  sex  —  and  cousin-german  to  the 
River  Niger.  Not  a  house  or  building  of  any  kind  was 
to  be  seen ;  and  human  beings  seemed  equally  scarce, 
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since  the  only  ones  we  perceived  were  a  few  women  who 
were  mowing  down  beans  and  oaU  with  scythes. 

Homberg,  at  which  we   arrived   after   descending 
through  the  valley  of  Kinzig,  has  some  pretensions  to 
the  title  of  picturesque,  in  lack  of  a  more  comjdimentary 
epithet.     Its  antiquated  houses  have  their  gables  turned 
towards  the  street ;  and  the  windows  are  so  firm  in  their 
principles,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  opened,  being  per- 
manently fixed:  there  is,  however,  a  lesser  unglazed 
aperture  in  each,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  firesh  air, 
and  along  with  it  a  copious  draught  into  the  rooms ; 
and  said  aperture  is  turned  to  further  advantage^  B9 
those  withinside  the  houses  station  themselves  there  fen* 
the  purpose  of  observing  all  that  passes  abroad^  and  rer 
connoitring  their  neighbours'  motions ;  which  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  do  without  flattening  the  end  of  their 
noses  against  the  glass,  till  it  forms  a  circle  as  large  as  a 
shilling.     We  observed  many  a  face,  thus  firamed  in  by 
the  aperture  just  mentioned,  gazing  upon  us  and  qut 
equipage,  as  if  we  had  dropped  in  it  from  the  clouds^  or 
even  from  the  moon  itself.    Quite  certain  I  am  that  they 
were  not  admiring  the  fine  weather  out  of  doors  just  then^ 
and  therefore  am  at  liberty  to  suppose  they  were  be- 
stowing their  admiration  upon  us.    It  gives  me  cotiotTXh 
therefore,  that  I  am  unable  to  repay  them  in  kind^orla 
say  more  of  them  and  their  town  than  I  already  baye 
done.     Ali  that  I  can  add  is,  that  we  saw  some  men 
with  whi{e  nightcaps  w(»rn  under  their  hats,*rr  an  pdd 
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fiushion,  yet  one  that  might  occasionally  be  fo3Io\Kred 
among  ourselves,  since  a  nightcap  would  at  times  be  a 
most  useful  companion  on  a  visit* 

As  we  advanced  along  the  valley  of  Kinzig,  the 
country  began  to  exhibit  a  more  cultivated  appearance ; 
there  were  numerous  fields  of  Indian  corn,  besides  many 
consisting  entirely  of  vegetables  and  similar  produce, 
including  pumpkins.  The  mode  adopted  for  preparing 
grass  lands  hereabouts  is  somewhat  unusual ;  the  old 
turf  being  pared  ofF,  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  set  fire  to 
and  burnt  until  quite  reduced  to  ashes,  which  are  theti 
ploughed  into  the  ground. 

That  the  inhabitants  were  Catholics  was  rendered 
plainly  discernible  by  the  crosses  and  effigies  we  pass^ 
every  now  and  then ;  and  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  painter, 
might  be  picturesque  enough  additions  to  the  landscape^ 
either  as  near  or  distant  objects ;  while  by  some  they 
might  be  thought  to  impart  to  it  a  classical  air,  aJEi  par- 
taking of  the  ancient  heathen  practice  of  setting  up 
stones  and  termini  as  giiardians  over  fields,  and  by  the 
way  side.  Were  it  not  that  I  am  fearful  I  should  make 
my  readers  quite  cross  by  saying  any  thing  more  upon 
a  subject  that  has  been  so  frequently  made  a  topie  <>f 
comment  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  I  could  still 
add  much,  —  but  Basia  cosi  I  I  would  not  have  my  zeal 
against  such  idolatrous  practice  procure  for  ine  the 
credit  of  being  a  downright  idolAater  myself.  I  there- 
fore merely  slip  one  remark  into  a  little  peccadillo  of  it 
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note  below*,  and  pass  on  to  Offenburg,  a  small  neat 
town  with  a  spacious  church,  in  whose  churchyard  there 
is  a  large  building,  containing  colossal  figures  repre- 
senting Christ  praying  in  the  garden,  and  a  ruffian  band 
approadiing  to  lay  hold  of  him.  The  wines  of  this  dift- 
irict  are  in  high  repute :  there  are  two  sorts,  one  white, 
called  Klingelberger ;  the  other  red,  called  Zeller. 
^   A  few  miles  further  on,  the  lofty  spire  of  Strasbnrg 

.  ^  That  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  are  become, so  en- 
lightened as  to  reject  all  the  superstitious  and  unscriptural  tenets 
df  tbdr  forefathers,  we  are  furnished  with  a  convincing  proof  in 
!^,  fallowing  inscription  in  the  Brunswick  Street  Chapel,  Cork. 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hugh  M y,  merchant,  who  gave 

Uie  goods  of  this  world  to  obtain  immortal  glory  in  the  next,'  mnd 

bttving  o4>tatned  m  balance  of  merit  m  the  Book  cfLife^  he  wade 

Heaven  a  debtor  to  mercy  I P^    This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a 

truly  mercantile  mode  of  transacting  business  with    Heaven  — 

''keying  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  it,  bringing 

J  in  Heav«n  one's  debtor  at  last.    Truly  the  Dives  of  whom  we 

,^;ead  In  Scripture  must  have  been  a   fool   in   other  than  the 

scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  else  would  he  have  given — that 

&,1>equeathed — his  worldly  goods,  when  he  had  no  further  otca- 

:jBicui  for  them,  as  purchase  money  for  a  more  comlbrtidble  berth  in 

^the  other  world  than  what  he  obtained.    Although  we  Knglish- 

men  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  we  do  not  carry  the  shopkeeping 

principle  quite  to  the  extent  that  Catholics  do,  nor  exactly  dd^it 

Heaven  in  our  books,  and  when  the  accounts  are  cast  up  call  Mpon 

it  to  pay  the  balance  I    That  would  be  somewhat  too  barefibced 

even  for  John  Bull's  gullibility.    Yet  may  we  presume  it  was  upon 

the  principle  of  wealth  being  able  to  purchase  divine  grace,  and 

consequently  be^g  the  representative  of  it,  that  a  certain  knight 

assured  old   Soane,  that  he  had  obtained  the  grace  of  God ! ! 

Surely  some  of  Sir  John's  friends  must  have  been  as  much  *'  of 

unsound  mind  "  as  Sir  John  himself. 
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cathedral  came  into  view  —  a  pile  that  is  in  wyXie::r» 
spects  the  very  noblest  achievement  of  Gothic  arrinii- 
teeture — one  that  makes  our  proudest  Eagliaheathei- 
drals  appear  mere  pigmies  by  comparison*  Our^routfl^ 
however,  lay  towards  Baden;  along  the  i^d  itQ>9i^ifJi 
place  we  met  many  of  those  travelling  Bunchen  or.young 
mechanics^  whose  custom  it  is  in  Germany^  oQ.;t)ieiJ^&- 
pu^ation  of  their /eAr;aAre  or  apprenticeships  ,ta.s0tv^  out 
afoot  on  their  peregrinations  through  the  country  in 
search  of  employment  in  their  respective  trkdes.  '  Tney 
are  not  above  receiving  money,  or  rather,  jjcp^ct^.^i^^  fp 
be  offered  them ;  and  we  were  more  than  once  laid  «nd^ 
contribution  by  them,  though  after  a  very  civil  fashion. 
We  likewise  met  several  odd  figures  an^ong -the^  p^- 
santry,  that  is  oddly  attired,  so  much  so,  that  at  first /tl^ 
almost  mistook  them  for  mummers,  fai^cying  tjiat^  Jt 
might  be  the  custom  for  strolling  actors  to  stndL  about 
the  country  in  their  stage  dresses.  Surely  out  Lond6Vi 
managers  woulddo  well  to  import  some  of  these  reoi^'ilie^.* 
not  that  they  would  be  exactly  stars ;  for  some  of  them 
woiild  be  niore  likely  to  come  under  this  desi^rlptidn 
wee  given  l?y  a  theatrical  wag,  of  a  certain  XQ^f:^ 
niired  thaii  applauded  actress : ^^         ...  ,.  -  .i.H 

A"  Star/Mndeed,  she  can't  be  called;  *"'*  ^ 
'  K>r  I'd  beKeve  as  ioori,  ^  '^    "/'"-"^  ■'* 

Thatl'mtheSun;  oh,  no. 'tUtlttr   '         ■  -''*^ 
She  is  a  big  Full  Moon  I  ' 

.         ...         V     .      ...    i..^ 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

BADEN.  A     RHAPSODY      ON     GAMBLING,     ETC  THE 

WATERS    OF    BADEN. RHAPSODY     ON    MALADIES. 

THE    CHATEAU,    ETC. 

A  I'RiORi,  it  wGQld  be  deemed  a  most  preposterous 
and  extravagant  fancy,  were  any  one  to  propose  that  a 
public  infirmary  or  hospital  should  be  used  as  a  rendez- 
Yous  for  pleasure  and  a  haunt  of  dissipation.  The  pro- 
jector of  such  a  scheme  would  run  considerable  risk  of 
having  a  commission  de  hmatieo  inquirendo  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  he  was  of  sound  mind, —  that  is,  if  he  was 
possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  pay  for  the  distinction, 
because  poverty  of  purse  exempts  a  man  from  sH 
formal  impertinent  curiosity  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  scheme  just  mentioned  would  be  reckoned 
quite  a  mad  one  in  theoi*y,  it  is  relished  exceedingly 
in  practice.  At  least,  all  the  places  which  have  ob- 
tained celebrity  for  the  efficacy  of  their  mineral  waters 
and  baths,  are  resorted  to  not  only  by  invalids  and 
cripples,  but  likewise  by  those  who,  as  far  as  appear- 
ances go,  are  ui  perfect  bodily  health,  whatever  mental 
disorders  they  may  be  afflicted  with,  such  as  megrim, 
spleen,  ennui,   and  nothing-to-do-ishness — perhaps  a 
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complication  of  them  all,  — disorders  which  no  waters, 
nor  any  thing  whatever  in  the  materia  medica,  can 
remove.  In  truth,  we  might  fancy  that  this  latter  de- 
scription of  the  "  afflicted  "  imagine,  the  •*  waters  "  at 
Baden  and  similar  places  produce  the  same  effect  as 
those  of  Lethe,  and  expect  to  derive  from  them  a 
happy  oblivion  of  all  their  past  follies.  With  some  they 
really  do  appear  so  to  operate  —  or  if  not  the  waters 
themselves,  the  veiy  air  of  the  place ;  for  while  they  are 
lounging  about  they  quite  forget  the  debts  or  the 
duties  they  have  left  behind  them  at  home.  Sometimes 
I  have  fancied  that  what  chiefly  brings  people  to  such 
places  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  desire  to  learn  how 
much  they  have  to  be  thankful  for  in  being  free  from 
those  complaints,  real  or  imaginary,  which  they  there 
behold  others  suffering  under. 

Attempt  to  explain  it  as  we  may,  the  custom  is  on^ 
not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  common  sense,  but  to 
arise  from  that  wayward  capriciousness  of  taste,  which 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  human  naturei 
elevating  it  above  the  mere  animal  creation.  D^ 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum  ;  all  the  rest  is  sheer  un- 
certainty, except  it  be,  it  is  tolerably  certain,  thai; 
many  find  the  air  of  Baden  by  no  means  very  salutary 
for  their  pockets,  or  if  salutary,  only  by  its  purging 
and  cleansing  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  ace 
frequently  cleaned  quite  out,  even  should  they  have 
been  previously  quite  in  a  state  of  plethora.     Conse- 
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^nently  f  uch  patients  return  home -^shoidd  they  0V«r 
return  thither  at  all,  fi>r  aoine  despatieb  theofsehnefr 
to  their  last  home  —most  comfortably  disencnmbeted  of 
their  cash.  It  is  well  if  they  do  not  get  a  load  of  care 
in  exchange  for  it ;  and  thereby  be  converted  into  caareftd 
people,  yet  not  always  steadier  ones,  —  and  no  wonder, 
when  all  their  ballast  is  shot  overboard. 

Of  gamblers,  both  blacklegs  and  their  prey,  Baden 
has   its  complement;  indeed,  more  than  is  altogether 

m 

complimentary  to  it.  Of  well-dressed,  well-fipd,  well- 
ticketed  sharpers,  and  their  dupes  of  both  sexes,  there 
is  no  lack ;  very  *^  respectable  **  people,  both  classes,  as 
the  world  goes;  the  one  swindlers  perfectly  ctmtme ^ 
fhuty  the  other  complete  ninnies ;  yet  both  adimrabfy 
well-matched,  and  doubtless  having  every  reasibri  to^  bcf 
perfectly  satisfied  with  each  other,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  proverbial  distich,  that 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great. 
In  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat. 

Were  the  evil  consequences  of  ganlbling  confined  to  thd 
inconveniences  suffered  by  the  ninnies,  gulls,  pige^nis^ 
or  whatever  else  be  their  denomination,  we  might 
spare  our  invectives  against  it,  for  the  world  might  very 
well  be  allowed  to  stand  by  and  laugh.  Such  creatoties 
are  of  no  other  use  whatever  than  to  be  plucked  tod 
plundered.  As  regards  them  alone,  therefore,  giam- 
ing  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  perfectly  innocent,  hay, 
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ev^n  laudable  and  meritorious  purauit ;  one  which, 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  participate  in  have  no  rjghjt. 
to  interfere  with,  or  to  make  impertinent,  busybpdy, 
remarks  on.  For  what  is  it  to  you  or  me,  readepv, 
whether  a  man  loses  his  bank-notes  at  a  gaming  table^. 
lights  his  cigar  with  them,  uses  them  as  hair-paperi^ 
or  devours  them  sandwich-fashion  between  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  —  as  a  quondam  celebrated.  Cyprian 
—  the  same  who  served  Sir  Joshua  as  the  model  fpp 
his  Thais  —  is  recorded  to  have  swallowed  a  fiftyrpqund 
note,  to  express  her  contempt  for  the  giver  of  so  beg^ 
garly  an  offering  ?  —  What  I  ask,  does  it  matter  a  pin.  to 
any  one  ?  Ought  we  therefore  to  cast  up  oUr  eyes  mp^ 
lackadaisically,  flourish  our  *^  cambrics "  patheticallysi 
and  wonder  the  Very  heavens  are  not  moved  to  fiil- 
minate  down  instant  vengeance  on  such  doings?  As-^t. 
suredly  not :  we  may  reserve  our  sympathies  and  our 
wonderings  for  better  occasions.  The  misfortune  is, 
not  that  the  silly  pigeons  themselves  are  plucked  — 
that  the  egregious  dupes  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
pillaged,  are  stripped  bare,  and  afterwards  sent  adrift 
penniless  and  characterless;  but  that  their  families  are 
involved  in  their  ruin.  Neither  are  their  own  families 
and  immediate  connections  the  only  sufferers;  society 
suffers  too,  indirectly :  and  not  the  least,  in  that  enoou- 

f 

ragement  is  given  to  a  class  of  knaves,  who,  if  they 
cannot  be  rendered  amenable  to  law,  ought  to  be  out- 
lawed  by  the   community,   proscribed,   hunted  down. 
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declared  infamous,  hooted  at,  hissed  at,  pilloried^  and 
gibbeted  by  public  opinion.  Whereas,  instead  of 
being  so  served  according  to  their  desertSy  many  of 
them  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  courted,  and 
received  into  the  very  houses  of  those  who  would  stand 
aghast  at  the  bare  suspicion  of  associating  with  th^ 
wretch  who  could  steal  a  pocket  handkerchief,  or  a  loaf 
of  bread  —  even  though  that  loaf  was  to  save  himself  or 
his  children  from  starvation.  Yet  the  greater  wretch, 
who  plunders  and  robs  by  wholesale,  —  eq>ecially 
should  he  happen  to  be  a  titled  one,  or  have  a  fine  hous^ 
and  dashing  equipages,  and  keep  an  excellent  cook,  — 
will  be  taken  by  the  hand,  visited,  and  received  by  per* 
sons  pretending  to  be  respectable  themselves,  and  who 
might  scorn  to  compromise  their  own  characters  by  as* 
sociating  with  such  flagitious  reprobates-— many  of  them 
of  the  lowest  origin  as  well  as  of  the  most  knavish  lives^ 
though  their  in&mously  acquired  wealth  enables  them 
to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world,  as  it  is  termed  -—  they  them*- 
selves  being  all  the  while  literally  nothing  better  than 
Cut-purses.     Pali !  pah  !  pah ! 

Yet,  methinks,  if  neither  respect  for  morality,  nor  the 
pride  of  integrity,  will  prevent  respectable  people  from  ad* 
mitting  professed  gamblers — that  is,  such  as  are  known  to 
be  addicted  to  the  gaming  table — into  their  society,  their 
vanity  might  come  to  their  assistance,  and  take  tke 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  keeping  company  with  Traders  and 
Dealers  -—  dealers  with,  if  not  in,  cards.     For  when  the 
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card  table  is  resorted  to,  except  for  mere  amusement—- 
as  an  innocent  expedient  for  killing  time  and  whiling  away 
the  sluggish,  leaden-footed  hours — from  that  moment 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  mercenary  trade  and  traffic,  of 
which  pounds,  if  not  shillings  and  pence  likewise,  are 
the  object.  And  that  there  is  no  amusement  in  card 
playing  itself,  is  universally  admitted  by  all  card  players 
— not,  indeed,  verbis  ipsissimis — not  by  a  formal  avowal 
in  express  terms  —  but  de  facto,  far  more  strongly  than 
by  words,  by  the  fact,  that  unless  money  be  played  for, 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  playing  at  all  —  no  more  than  in 
twirling  one's  thumbs  for  a  whole  evening.  The  merce- 
nary, the  trading  principle  is  the  same,  whether  the  risk 
be  for  pence  or  for  pounds — whether  it  be  a  sober  rubber 
at  threepenny  whist  among  "  tea-and-turn-out "  tabbies, 
or  a  stake  for  as  many  thousand  pounds  at  Crockford's. 
When  people  shall  sit  down  to  the  card  table  merely  for 
the  sake  of  playing  the  game,  just  as  they  sit  down  to 
the  dinner  table  for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking, 
without  the  adscititious  motive  of  making  any  money 
by  it,  we  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  allow  ourselves 
to  be  convinced  that  there  is  amusement  in  card-playing 
as  well  as  in  fox-hunting,  or  dancing,  or  fiddling. 

To  come  at  once  —  as  I  may  very  well  be  allowed  to 
do  —  to  the  focus  of  gambling  at  Baden,  before  I  say  any 
any  thing  else  concerning  that  place,  I  will  conduct  the 
reader  into  a  spacious  showy  building,  with  a  Corin*- 
thian  colonnade  in  front  of  it,  where,  in  a  saloon  about 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  fifty  wide,  are  taUei 
surrounded  by  fashionable  well-dressed  Vultures  and 
Pigeons  of  both  sexes.     Indeed,  from  my  own  observ- 
ations, I  should  say  that  those  of  die  ikir  se^  were  by  far 
the   more  numerous  — about  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
company ;  and  they  reminded  me  of  certain  ladies  of 
antiquity  known  by  the  classical  nickname  of  Harpies. 
Many  of  them —  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it,  since  the 
shame  does  not  belong  tome  — were  English  womeir; 
among  whom    my  attention    was    more    particulari;f 
directed   to  one,  a  venerable  old  lady  —  at  least,   <M 
enough  to  be  venerable,  yet  to  all  appearance  a  des- 
perate old  crone,  with  one  foot  already  in  the  grave,  ^(Hid 
was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  playing  as  if 
her  very  soul  was  at  stake — as  for  her  body,  that  was 
evidently  not  worth  staking— no  one  would  have  risk^ 
a  single  stiver  upon  it.     This  beldam,  I  was  infomfed, 
was  constant  in  her  devotions  here  at  the  shritie  of  Soilf 
and  of  Mammon,  of  whom  she  might  have  been  take^ 
for  the  high-priestess  herself.     This  very  anci^it  fradef, 
who  looked  not  much  unlike  the  mummy  of  a  Har{^, 
holding  certain  mystic  pieces  of  papers  in  its  taldifs, 
offered  a  spectacle,  in  regard  to  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  more  shbcfe- 
ing  or  ludicrous.  * 

Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  under  the  condiict 
of  a  proper  Mentor,  a  young  person  might  veiy  softly 
be  allowed  to  enter  a  sanctuary  of  this  kind,  for  the  pur*- 
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pose  of  beholding  to  what  pitch  of  infatuation  a  pa^siou 
for  gaming  conducts ;  just  as  the  Spartan  youth  were 
taught  to  hold  drunkenness  in  ahhorrence,  by  viewing 
the  intoxicated  Helots.     In  fact,  revolting  as  the  exhi- 
bition before  us  was,  — and  we  perceived  many  who  ap- 
peared to  sit  in  silent  agony  awaiting  the  ruin  just  abou( 
to  pounce  upon  them,  —  our  compassion  was  not  greatly 
taxed;  all   pity  being  absorbed  in   intense  contempt* 
The  scene  was  certainly  tragi-coroic ;  what  was  oomic 
in  it,  was  so  in  a  high  degree.     Nothing  could  be  mor<e 
droll  than  the  twitching  and  contortions  both  of  limbs 
and  countenance  here  to  be  witnessed.     An  artist  ixiighi 
have  brought  away  with  him  some  capital  studies  of  the 
risus  Sardonicus;  and  were  such  things  published,  they 
would  be  found  to  have  more  effect  than  all  the  sermons 
on  gambling  that  could  be  penned — the  present  one,  of 
course,  included.     At  any  rate  it  may  reasonably  be 
conceived  that  few  ladies  would  care  to  endanger  their 
faces  by  the  chance  of  making  the  hideous  distortion  of 
features  we  here  noticed  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  out- 
rageous bursts  of  passion  which  occasionally  take  place* 
A  rather  scandalous  case  of  the  kind  had  occurred  not 
very  long  before  our  arrival,  when  a  portly  velvet- 
gowned  dame,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  at  her  ill-luck, 
did  not  tear  her  hair,  but  actually  snatched  her  wig 
and  sent  it  flying,  toque  all,  full  ia  the  &ce  of  the 
victorious  party,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  his  visage  rr^ 
it  being  severely  cut  by  a  sharp  aigrette  attached  19  tb^ 
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loqne.  Even  trumpery  shilling  whist  has  been  some- 
times known  to  try  the  meekness  of  the  female  temper 
beyond  what  it  will  endure,  and  to  lead  a  lady  to  throw, 
not  physic,  but  decorum  itself,  to  the  dogs.  One  instance 
of  the  kind  is  narrated  as  having  taken  place  at  Kitty 
Clivers  at  Twickenham,  where  one  lady^  rising  from  the 
card  table  at  the  end  of  the  rubber,  exclaimed,  ^  There! 
you  Old  White  Cat,  there  is  your  money  !'* 

It  will  be  said  that  such  instances  as  the  one  above 
mentioned  are  very  rare;  and  so,  indeed,  they  had 
need  be ;  else  it  would  be  necessary  that  every  lady  or 
gentleman  should  be  stricdy  searched  before  entering 
the  room,  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  a  wig^  or  comb 
in  their  hair,  or  aught  else  on  their  persons  that  could 
be  employed  as  a  missile  weapon.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  were  all  these  who  wore  wigs,  whether  males 
or  females,  obliged  to  leave  them  in  an  anteroom ;  for 
such  regulation  might  be  of  positive  service  to  them,  by 
tending  to  keep  them  cool-headed«  Some  will  b^in  to 
fancy  that  I  am  indulging  in  a  strain  partaking  of  more 
levity  than  the  subject  itself  warrants ;  but  it  is  one  on 
which  serious  reproof  and  indignant  invective  have  been 
almost  exhausted.  Those  who  are  not  yet  corrupted, 
may  be  put  upon  their  guard  against  the  insidious  vice 
of  gambling,  by  timely  caution,  and  may  be  taught  'to 
regard  it  as  contemptible  as  it  is  hateful;  but  to  attempt 
to  reform  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  it,  is 
a  task  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be  to  endeavour  to  reason 
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a  drunken  person  into  soberness.  They  are  to  be  con- 
sidered only  in  the  light  of  Incurables,  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  kind  of  argument.  Had  you  told  Old 
Venerable  *  herself  that  she  was  hurrying,  on  to  perdi- 
tion—  that  gambling  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
profession  of  Christianity  —  she  would  only  have  sneered 
sulkily  in  your  face,  and  desired  you  not  to  intermeddle 
officiously  about  her  soul.  We  may  be  assured  that 
gamblers  will  never  reform  themselves;  nor  is  there 
other  hope  that  their  numbers  will  diminish,  than  in 
society  coming  to  the  determination  of  giving  them  no 
quarter  whatever,  and  avoiding  them  as  lepers,  or 
shunning  them  as  some  are  now  shunned  who  lie  under 
the  suspicion  of  monstrous  vices. 


*  Thi^  female  patriarch  of  the  gaming  table  was  once  present  at 
the  English  church,  when  the  preacher  denounced  gaming  as  par- 
ticularly as  he  could  very  well  do  from  the  pulpit  ^ ;  yet,  though 
the  old  sinner  appeared  to  be  touched  by  his  words,  she  was  seen 
that  very  night  at  the  card  table  again,  seemingly  ashamed  of 
nothing  but  her  momentary  weakness  a  few  hours  before!  She 
might,  therefore,  just  as  well  have  been  at  play  during  the  time  she 
mispent  in  chiurch. 


1  In  concluding  the  sermon,  he  said,  *'  It  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment to  me,  what  may  be  the  reflections  thrown  out  from  the  strong 
language  I  have  been  called  on  to  use  on  thb  most  detestable  vice. 
I  have  a  great  duty  to  perform,  from  which  I  shall  not  shrink,  and 
I  must  act  the  part  of  a  traitor  to  my  Great  Master  and  his  cause, 
did  I  not  raise  my  voice,  and  hold  out  a  solemn  wamipg  to  all  who 
frequent  gaming  tables  either  in  this  place  or  elsewhere."  , 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  play  ia  beve  ear- 
ned on  unintermittingly  during  the  season — on  Sundays 
just  as  well  as  upon  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  yet  as 
regards  this  last  circumstance,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever wonderfqly  or  that  ought  greatly  to  scandalise  us; 
because  the  &r  greater  scandal  would  be  that  pefBons 
abandoned  to  a  gross  vice,  and  who  manifest  a  derelic- 
tion of  morality,  should  make  any  show  of  religion  at 
all.  Honest  toil  may  have  its  Sabbath :  but  the  la- 
bourers of  iniquity  need  none;  for  what  Sabbath  can 
bring  down  blessings  upon  them,  while  to  implore  tfaem 
would  be,  on  their  part,  rank  blasphemy.  No;  it  if} 
better  that  the  utterly  reprobate  should  show  themaeJircs^ 
in  the  eyes  of  man,  just  what  they  are :  -—  .  V' 

.  ■ .  .  ■■ ' 

There  they  sit 
In  gorgeous  dome  all-radiant  with  li|^, 
The  sordid  worshippers  of  blind£»ld  Chance. 
Albe't  not  Chance  alone  o*er  them  holds  sway, 
But  dext'rous  sleight  oft  cometh  to  the  aid 
Of  him  whom  Chance  would  leave  her  whims  to  curse. 
Not  mountebank  more  nimbly  with  his  hand 
Can  shift  the  cards,  and  glory  in  the  feat^ 
Than  those  who  modestly  their  skill  conceal, 
Anxious  to  Chance  alone  should  be  ascribed 
Their  flush  of  strange  success.    While  stoic  these 
Mask  ais  they  nmy  their  inward  joy  of  heart. 
With  desperate  glare  thdr  victims  sit  appall'd. 
View  ntin*s  jaws  expand  to  swallow  tliem. 
Then  sprmg^  as  did  the  Roman  patriot  leap 
Into  the  3rawning  gul^  adown  th*  abyss. 

Oh  1  Bedlam,  open  wide  tiiy  unbarr'd  gates 
To  th'  iitmost  jtretcb,  that  ibsy  admit  the  crowds,  -.  r 
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Fk  tenants  for  thy  cells,  who,  maniacs  worse 
Than  those  now  lodged  within  thy  walls,  derote 
Themsdves  to  ruin  fierce,  and  call  it — Pi«ay. 

Yet  hold  this  tragic  whine : — on  let  them'  sweep 
To  fool  destruction.    Since  they  hearisen  not 
To  warning  or  rqproof,  then  be  they  deaf 
Till  fii^ndish  laughter  echoing  in  their  ears, 
Mix'd  with  opprobrious  taunts,  and  bitter  gibes, 
In  maddeniDg  sounds  shall  smite  their  very  souls. 
Doom'd  they  must  be ;  for  wisdom  hath  no  words 
May  pierce  their  skulls  obtuse,  or  touch  th&r  hearts : 
Drudges  f  Dolts !  Dupes  I  whose  fittest  meed  is  scorn. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  putting 
down  gaming  of  all  sorts,  would  be  to  pass  a  kw  ren*' 
dering  h  imperative  upon  all  who  would  play  at  gamis  ■ 
of  chance,  to  qualify  by  taking  out  a  eertificat<v  or  di^ 
ploma  of  folly :  the  said  certificate  or  diploma  to  be  fur- 
nished  by  a  Board  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  for 
duly  registering  the  names  of  the  applicants.  Without 
the  taking  of  such  honourable  degree,  —  they  are  all 
^^  honourable  men,"  —  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
practice.  Either,  therefore,  the  practice  itself  would 
greatiy  decline,  and  the  professional  ranks  be  very 
much  thinned ;  or  Baden  would  have  to  boast  of  a  pro- 
digious number  of  diploma-ed  gentry  every  season. 
During  this  very  year,  there  had  not  been  fewer  than 
twelve  thousand  visiters;  of  whieh  number,  most  pro- 
bably, by  far  the  greater  proportion  w^ri  litt^  t^ere 
by  the  spirit  of  gambling;  for  Baden  may  W  r^^rded 
as  the  very.  Mecca  of  thai  order  of  modern  difvalry 
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who  narcb  under  the  gtaodftrd  of  the  Aee  of  ^^fdbk 
What  a  swann  of  locusts  to  be  congregated  togedier 
in  such  a  small  and  innocent-lopjdng  placie^.  seated 
among  charming  walks  and  rural  prospects,  divenified 
by  valleys  and  umbrageous  glades,  all  pyst-delightfiil 
to  the  eye;  although  to  the  imagination .  Aey  appear 
overhung  by  a  pestilential  moral  atmopphere^  .loaded 

ifirith  most  noxious  miasmata  I  

The  waters  of  Baden,  which  were  ifx  repute,  ^ven  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  tlveplac^.was 
called  Civitas  Aurelia  Aquensi%  omsiat  .of  Ji^a^ 
fjpr^nt  qprings  and  baths,  to  which  vario}is  s^dutai^  qwh 
laities  are  imputed;  and  they.^are  s^ijd  .to,  l^^^p)^ 
particularly  efficacious  for  eruptipnf  9^  the.  slpj^^aiid 
09^8.  of  scrofula,  and  pulmonary  coi^plf^j^^^^.^^^'^rh^ 
are  some  springs  set  apart  for  the  popjc,  ^wh^,  ^j^i^^ 
Certain  restrictions  a^d  regulations,  have,  grafijitQ^ 
I^dMssion  to  .them.  Yet  visiters  -  otf  tip.  Jatt^  .^ 
8C,riptioa  are  exceedingly,  few  ind(eed^.,yKl)i(;^,^v,,l9* 
l|ecaus9  such  persons  are  not  so  liable,  (|p,jt^Qf^  ¥F$f8% 
wy  complaints,  —  pwtly  existing  only  ia  4liej%ijarj^jf(^ 
^tly  real,  though  originatipg  in  meP;l^.,,iiJC^pify5ai8? 
apii,  whims,  which  a  physiciaa  diapiisaef  J^y.  ^Y%HV 

4e  patiept  to  try,  the  effect  of  soipp Jfy^gjigp^jsgi^ 
Certain  it.is,  that  in  ^mpdern  jfli^^  a-^^fflfift^l^c**^ 
qjimplalnts  and  disorders  appears,  to  .^v^jl^^ojigg^ 
]«fe^  P#'".'i  .^^'■e  formerly  uttqrjy^ip^pqj^tgjl  y^ 
^J<<lQ8id^cipg^,J^,(;ljaog^  ^at  h^v^  <%Kf??y^'«^ii«Va^ 


?.  • 


ihoded  of  livings  this  is  not  at  all  surj^rking.  We  lite 
quit^  unnaturaDy,  and  in  a  contimial  fevedsh  craving 
itfker  excitement ;  and  then  are  so  nnconseionable  as  to 
Wonder  we  are  not  perfectly  well;  while  the  real 
strrprise  is,  that  the  half  of  us  are  so  well  as  we  teaBy 
aWr  As  far  as  we  rery  well  can  do,  ih  every  thing  we 
Vim  coimter  to  nature.  Our  houn^  our  food,  out 
amusements,  are  all  exaggerated.  Many  who  sit  down 
to  a  wellnspread  table  every  day,  eat  as  if  they  had 
tiever  known  what  it  was  to  enjoy  a  good  dinil^ 
before :  then  after  going  on  at  this  rate  for  a  few  years^ 
diey  begin  to  experience  distressing  sensations,  although 
tibtey  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  can  be  the  caus^ 
of  thehi ;  or  else  they  go  on  most  comfortably  eating 
ahd  getting  sleek,  till  vn  beau  mating  as  the  French 
phrase  it,  comes  an  apoplectic  stroke.  Others  thet^ 
kre,  who,iancying  there  is  something  wrong  from  the  ve^ 
first,  doctor  themselves  into  disease ;  and  people  of  th&^ 
kind  may  generally  be  known  by  their  making  the  utate 
of  dieir  health  a  never-endkig  subject  of  their  converse 
iion,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  draught  of  materid 
irtedica  axid  memento  mart  shaken  up  together.  Maloly 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  keepa  earriage, — and,  irony 
apart,  it  is  for  them  frequently  a  misfortune  of  no  otdS- 
naiy  magnitude, — never  stir  out  except  it  be  in  one: 
in  iact,  were  it  not  for  appearance  sake,  they  might  al- 
most as  well  have  their  legs  amputated,  and  become 
Queens  of  l^inzt  once.      In  course  of  time^  th^y  hH&f 
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^^and  very  naturally  too  —  that  they  are  not  quite  as 
tliey  should  be  !  A  doctor  is  called  in,  who»  in  his 
perplexity,  pronounces  the  disorder  to  be  nervoosnessa 
Half  the  world  now-a-days  seem  to  be  nervous.  We 
eat  and  drink,  visit  each  other,  danoe,  talk,  read,  study, 
or  pretend  to  study,  ourselves  into  nervousness^  Is  s^ 
young  lady  disappointed  of  a  partner  over  nighty  poor 
thing  I  she  is  quite  nervous,  although  but  two  nights 
before  she  may  have  danced,  waltzed,  or  romped  all 
night  long,  till  her  legs  proved  more  than  a  match  for 
the  fiddlers'  arms.  —  Take  another  case :  Mrs.  Tomkins 
Boz  i&  gravely  informed  one  morning  by  Mn  T.  6., 
that  he  really  ^  can't  stand  it ; "  they  must  give  up  this 
idea  of  a  house  at  Brighton  for  that  season,  and  Mrs* 
T.  B.  must  contrive,  if  possible,  to  abridge  hermiUiner^s 
bills.  This  the  lady  declares  to  be  utterly  impossible^ 
besides,  she  was  just  thinking  of  a  ^^  dear  of  a  dress  -^ 
she  saw  yesterday  at  Madame  Chiffon'sg  -more  <  liiaQ 
that,  she  has  to  go  next  week  to  Lady :  Hairbi^ain  s  7^ 
a,nd  without  a  proper  dress,  poor  Mrs.,Toi^kiBs  I-^^f.Il 
nvill  be  well  if  we  are  not  forced  to  lay  down  jOUC  efM 
riage;" — '^What  I"  screams  out  th<^  lady  jjOtAQ  ]>y»tosii»i 
tone;  '^  lay  down  our  carriage!"*—^'  You  ipusl  (ilj^i^^ 
your  tall  flunky,"  continues  her  ine;x^rable  ^jspcnise, 
f^^id  get  rid  of  your  fine  lady  waiting"M^ofwap^?rra 
l^You  will  be  the  death  of  me^  B*-r- ^t  ,yotx  :^Xil*l 
r-*VYpu  shall  not.be  the  ruin  of  me."—?"  WJiHtiwiM 
the  world  say  of  us?" — "The  tattling  fools  in  fX  mU 
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J^robably  say  a  good  deal ;  but  the  more  they  say  at  firsts 
tte  sooner  willihey  be  tired." — "  I  shall  never  survive  it.** 
— ^^  As  you  please  for  that,  Mrs.  Boz ;  but  it  is  rather  to 
be  apprdiended  that  you  will."  The  upshot  is,  that  poo^ 
Mrs;  Tomkins  Boz,  who  till  then  used  to  be  flying 
about  day  after  day,  and  all  day  long,  becomes  de- 
cidedly and  most  interestingly  nervous*  You  call  one 
day  upon  your  friend  Mrs.  Pipepper:  "  Mistress  at 
home?"  you  inquire.  "  Yes,"  replies  Molly;  adding 
ia  an  ofart  evidently  intended  to  be  heard,  ^'  and  I 
wish  she  were  abroad.  She  is  in  fine  tantrums  to-day !  f 
You  entel*,  perceive  the  lady  looks  flustered  —  just  as  if 
ohe  had  not  yet  finished  scolding  Betty;  and  when 
asked  how  she  is,  replies,  ^  I  am  excessively  nervoits 
indeed  diis.  momiiig."  On  which  you  hjrpocritically 
effect  tq  condole  with  her,  though  you  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  Imighing  in  her  face.  .  : 

ii  In  short,  I  might  go  on  not  only  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapter,  but  to  the  end  of  this  volume  and  another, 
before  I  could  set  down  half  the  cases  I  could  quote  of 
this  peculiar,  nondescript,  and  indescribable  malady 
called  nervousness,  which  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
«!q>ressly  for  modern  times*    . 

t  Sq  long  as  pec^Ie  were  content  to  bestir  themselves 
about, -and  live  according  to  their  means,  this  con-» 
founded  disdrder,  more  calamitous  than  either  cholera 
^,  infl.ue]fiza9  was  **  neither  known  nor  thought  of,"  — i 
ah  expression,  by  the  bye,  that  savours  of  the  figure  o£ 
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ipoecb  ttyUd  Pkonanh  Whether  the  mueaeu-^ 
Badeo  «ne  woore  likely  to  cure  diit  odd  chmoie  cp^ 
deatttf  than  the  air  of  its  saloons  ioeroafe it,  I  tarve 
the  reader  to  gness.  AH  that  I  shall  add  fiarAerni 
Kigard  III  it»  is  that  it  f reqnendy  makes  iu  appoaraiiBp 
in  sulgeets  previoiisly  qmte  free  fron  it^  after  a  cduie 
of  romanoe  reading,  partieoiarlj  in  the  ftmale  ^nai; 
while  persons  of  the  other  sex  are  moat  likely  fo  l»6 
altaeked  by  it  after  swallowing  some  faatf-dn^i  lidlMgr 
^peeolations.  — - 1  say  notfcii^  of  dtat  sped^  of  oen^ 
plaint  known  to  the  fiK^olty  by  the  nameof  itj^fpodfeadWb 
dramatiea^  whidi  is  apt  nnaooonntably  to  sdise  thMfe 
who  are  addicted  to  looking  itito  a  glass  often^'thaii 
needs  bew 

Hainng  despatdied  tins  second  Rhape0id|y,  -^khlaaiB^ 
be  ruminated  ifpon  at  leisnre,  I  onc^  iMre  n^fbiii 
to  Baden.    There  is  not  very  mudi  td  i^  there,  tl^t 

r 

is,  in  the  town  -*-  for  the  scenery  around  it  is,  as'  I  httve 
said,  del^tiul ,  except  the  seers  themsdves  who  fi^ 
quent  it  One  ot  the  most  remarkable  objects  is  «a 
anient  castle,  which  continued  to  be  the  reddenceof 
ihe  Margraves  jo£  Baden  until  the  fifteendi  centilit^, 
when  it  was  abandoned  for  a  newer  palace  erected  Ittfr 
the  town,  in  1417,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  and  IhxiiUi^ 
about  1579.  In  its  (»r^nal  state^  the  caitleor  bi^ 
.must  have  been  a  formidable  pile  of  hu9diiig^-^-i^'cie^-* 
iainly  very  extensive,  it  being  almost  a  small  Uykti  of 
itself.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  were  miflmy 


■ 

ibverciDf  th^.picttureBque  in  thonsdayft;  yet  iiot  only  |i^ 
4^  buUditig  hself  strikingly  ap,^wfaicli  pIt$ve»^'^tllift 
cfafUlcj^.iUQd  acqideiHr  jbaye  more  to  do ivithTv^rodcKii% 
.^at^qusility  than  our  woiild4>e  perpetratoni  jo{  ihfo 
pkiaijrie8jf]ue  aeera  to  i]xiaginey*-^bat  from  iher  BBnanit 
stJiifi  edtfiee^  the  eye  ranges  over  a  most  ehbering' 
Imidsetikper*- somewhat  homely,  indeed,  in  its  charaet^c, 
jQOmpafejd  wkkt  those  we  had  been  recently  ambdg, 
^  W^Qb^JWghl^fkewherepass  for  magmfieent  Wiifasa, 
rihfi .  9p£MrttqeBis  are  numerous ;  and  one  ofi  Aeo^ 
j|iaii»&lyf :  .w]li^  waei  .formerly  the  banqueting  hail,  ia^iqf 
cg|v^t  jjg^i9^n^%,«Mi4^ 

Jg^lPg  Jb€^,  s^  }es9  than  thirteen  or  Iborteen  feet  in 
thickness,  and  apparently  constructed  to  endore  £i^ 
^^e^s.^tl^M^.^^ith^  ?»}ind  of  defoliation "^ now:  siTj^ps 
^t^ough  |J;v^  pHaP^i  and  brusjhwood  has  sprung  on  ibe 
s^oor  whisre4>ncfii  p^haps  wallowed  the  doughty  .ap4 1^ 
^^^^slJant.fif^rythejr  kad^fMy  compotatiomur-They  ^1^^ 
}i^eyr  yfl^,ix  wa^  tp  be  nervous,  not  they  1  alth^u^ 
.|jbeir  IpQP.  .frames ; were  n^ervous  enough,  in.  the  anti^Mj^icUl 
Ijn^aping  pf  th^e  ternv  Indeed,  X  would  not  advise  n^.yc^y 
uf^vu^  geo^n^an  to  come  hither  at  all,  for  tbe  v^ 
^§s]p>eqt,o£  t^e^  place  would  b^  apt  to  ^ake  1^  sg^a^ 
jl^jga,ig^t^^d  giant Jike  is  every  thing. about  it^-r-^^ 
jfl^jhp  v^ify  fireplace,  which  is  suflw^^ntly:  capswji^ns 
^^^9dP?it  $|Pt  only  of  roasting  an  qx^  but  of  /^^wingupig 
fiS^  cf^to'v  in^.iU  T^i^  other  chateau^  which,  stands  oil:  a 
;g§c^le,  eminence  a];x>ve  ihe  tQwu,.whenqe  it  oomntEuskds 
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ttA  agreeable  prospect,  eontaiiis  Many  iqptirtttiettfei^ 
eone  of  which  were  at  that  time  cecapied  by  the 
Dncbeii  IXmager.  So  lar  from  being  at  i^  remari^aMe^ 
thcBe  latter  struck  us  as  being  very  pooriy  hatakML 
There  were  no  carpets,  and  the  walls  wMe  *  aa  wmA 
disfigured  as  embellished  by  mnj  dauba  in .  firaineiy 
professing  to  be  portraits  of  all  the  Mag'gHiy<e#?  the 
eariier  ones,  no  doubt,  altogether  fietitiotas,  suid  the 
tflceness  of  the  rest  exceedingly  questionable  indeMJ, 
f>r  they  appear  to  hare  been  exeeuted  by  damnum 
Whatever  splendour  the  building  may  at  one  tinsH^  have 
possessed,  has  now  vanished;  but  if  herein  diat^ppoiiite^ 
we  were  afterwards  indemnified  on  desoending  to  vint 
the  sauterrainSf  whose  dark  dungeon-like  corridors  and 
cells  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  very  awful  respect 
for  olden  times.  Here  are  nine  secret  chambers  or 
dungeons,  three  of  which  have  massive  stone  doors 
about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  requiring  some  exertion 
of  strength  merely  to  turn  them  on  their  hinges.  Two 
others  have  iron  doors :  and  the  extreme  chamber  of  all 
18  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  sittings  of  some  secret 
tribunal;  for  which,  in  truth,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  exceedingly  well  fitted.  Fortunately  for 
humanity,  the  time  for  such  things  is  quite  gone  by : 
even  the  lion's  mouth  of  St.  Mark's  now  gapes  only  to 
be  gaped  at  in  return,  and  the  blessed  and  Holy  Inqui- 
sition has  become  no  more  than  a  nursery  bugbear. 
In  paring  away  that,   the  Pope's   claws    have    been 
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^it^rrjlbly  |M^e4  :ai^  inapaired.     The  ^nly  mtsdiidf  nqw 

iifcel}\ieyeL*  to  t)^  hatched  up  within  the  subterran^o^B 

i^tijitSi  la  that  8ome  novelist  may,  on.  visiting   t}i^n)> 

OQHiceive  and  hatch    up    some    tale  of   horrors  w^U 

,Hig9re4i  with  love  and  sentiment,  in  order  to  rend^jt 

iliore:  pabtabk^  if  not  more  digestiUe*  ^   From  this 

j»€pulobral  apartment,  or  tomb  of  justice,  there  is, said 

:.ta  be  a  secret  passage  communicating,  with  the  >o^f 

^Jdaatk^  although  the  distance  between  the  two  cannot  4i)e 

j^hact^of  a  f^uple  of  miles,  —  consequently  that  passag)», 

Jf^il  betiot  altogether  a  creation  of  some  maryelnlo)^iDg 

^ifiwgifia^on^  must  be  as  prolix  and  tediom^  as  tbvs 

::  cliapter  ^.'loinie^  to  which  I  will  here  put  an  end»    /  » 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

r 

EXCURSION    TO     GERN8BACH.  —  CASTLE    OF    EBERSTEII^. 

A   PLOT   FOR   NOVELISTS.  —  THE     TEimiSkA^rmL, 

—*  RASTAirr.  —  RHAPSODY    ON    QUIimUNC& -^  CAIO^^ 
RUHE.  .^ 

•  ;■>-■ 

Wb  were  recommended,  bef(N*e  proceeding  fiiFthiN*  mi 
our  joumej,  to  yisit  the  vallej  of  Oemshaclv^-^^tlKit 
being,  it  seems,  a  magnet  which  draws  people  ta  it^ 
ftiom  Baden;  and  if  it  can  at  any  time  draw  any  of 
the  gamblers  from  their  muckworm  taskworb^  it  must 
possess  attraction  of  no  ordinary  potency.  But  Ihey, 
alas !  are  spell-bomid. 

A  very  short  distance  beyond  the  village  of  StailSen- 
berg  brought  us  to  Gernsbach  itself,  a  small  town 
situated  on  the  banks  of  two  rivers,  and  containing 
about  fifteen  hundred  uihabitants,  but  nothing  dse  that 
we  could  see  or  hear  of,  that  is,  nothing  at  all  desenriii^ 
mention.  The  sight,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  further 
on ;  so  onward  we  proceeded,  and  in  a  diort  time  c«»e 
within  view  of  a  picturesque  ruin  perched  on  the -top 
of  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  trees.  To  this;  buildings 
which,  we  learnt,  is  called  the  Klingel,  —  or  rather,  itfe 
chapel  is  so  named,  for  the  pile  itself  is  ^., ancient 
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castle  of  Eberstein,  —  we  began  to  wind  our  way  up  a 
circuitous  ascent  cut  through  a  forest  of  pines,  till  we 
arrived  at  the  Burg^  which  even  in  decay  attested  the 
strength  with  which  it  was  originally  fortified,  and  that 
it  was  at  one  time  capable  of  bidding  defiance  to  all 
attacks.  The  principal  entranqe  leads  i^to  4  larg^ 
court)  which  now  offers  a  -surprisingly  different  ap- 
pearance  from  what  it  did  in  the  days  of  its  lordly  and 
martial  pride ;  for,  instead  of  being  filled  with  a  formic 
dable  array  of  mailed  knights,  and  men  at  arms,  and 
well-accoutred  war-steeds,  it  offered  to  our  eyei^  a 
brilliant  assanblage  of  flowers,  whose  lustrofus  iresh* 
ness  and  gaiety  appeared  to  laugh  in  derision  at  the; 
impptent  frowns  and  fallen  pomp  of  '  '  .  To  speak 
less  in  heroics,  an  avenue  beset  on  each  side  with  bedt 
of  the  choicest  flowers  had  been  formed,  leading  fironi 
the  outer  portal  to  the  building  facing  it. 

There  is  a  large  octagon,  of  rough  stone-^work,  in 
one  part  of  the  ruins,  on  which  stands  a  fantastic  and 
somewhat  gimcrack  erection,  terminated  by  a  spire^ 
which  contains  some  rooms  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Grand  Duke  whenever  he  happens  to  visit  the  spo^ 
On  going  over  the  interior,  we  observed  put  up  in  tihe 
vestibule,  by  way  of  decoration,  twelve  pair  of  antl^^ 
^ith  the  name  of  a  person  beneath  each:  it  is  to  be 
{^'esumed,  therefore,  that  these  horns  had  ad<^ned  the 
brpws  of  the  individuals  thus  recorded  to  posterity  5 
for  to  imagine  tliat  they  were  only  those  of  deer  which 
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had  been  killed  by  them,  would  altogedier  destroy  their 
iFBitte  as   curiosities;  we  therefore  agreed^  nenu  con^ 
to   beliere    that    these  anders    at    one    time   decked 
boman    brows.     One  large  room  was  decorated  en- 
tirely with  coats  of  arms  and    genealogical    fancfesy 
whidi  we  did  not  allow  to  detain  us.    The  apartment 
adjoining  to  this  was  the  dining  room ;  but  it  had  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more,   the  appearance  of  being  an 
armoury,  for  suits  of  mail  and  other  armour  were 
ranged  along  it  upon  pedestals:  the  sight  of  these 
incongruous  objects  brought  to  our  recollection  die 
ijueer,  whimsical  Elnglishman  we  had  fallen  in  with 
at'  Zurich,  who,  were  he  ever  invited  to  be  a  guests- 
would  hardly  relish  his  dinner  in  a  room  so  furnished^ 
•^not  even  though  he  were  invited  to  seat  himsdif  in 
th^  rich  carved  chiur  of  state,  which  stood  at  the  tippet* 
end  of  the  room,  and  which  was  a  present  from  tte 
terpenters  at  Freyberg  to  the  Grand  Duke. 
'  There  is  a  legend  told  of  this  same  castle  of  Eber* 
Stehi,  which,  were  it    treated    secundtmi    artem^    ancf 
pi^operly  padded  out  and  dressed  up  with  descriptions^ 
episodes,  and  underplot,  might  be  made  up  into  a  v^ 
respectable  historical  romance.     Tow^ds  the  close  t)f 
the  tenth  century,  that  is,  in  the  year  993,  theEhi^ndf 
Otho,  having  defeated  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  andtak^ 
Strasburg,  took  a  fancy  also  to  the  fortress*  bf'Ebi^r^' 
Stein,   to  which   he  forthwith  laid  siege,  tnd  hlcrik*' 
aded  iu    Eighteen  months  having  thus  passied  'withoub 
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his  being  able  to  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  it^ 
he  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  accordingly  announced 
^hat  he  intended  to  hold  a  grand  tournament  at  Spires^ 
—  which  incident  alone,  be  it  remarked,  would  furnish 
matter  to  a  novelist  for  half  a  volqme;    Albeit  Qtfa0 
could    not  pretend    to    any  extraordinary  friendship 
for  the  Counts  Eberstein^  he  conceived  that  he  mighty 
invite  them  to  be  present  at  this  festival,  withput  thejii^ 
suspecting  any  mischief  to  be  lurking  underthis  j^tretc^ 
of  politeness ;    which  proves  that  the  forms  of  polity 
ness  and  good  breeding  prevailed  to  a  much  grea^teit 
extent  in  what  we  are  pleased  rudely  to  term  the  age  <^ 
barbarism^  than  at  present :  for  now-^-days,  abut^ar^ 
attempting  to  break  into  ypur  house  vi  et  armis^  wpul(| 
bardly  do  the  thing  so  handsomely  as  to  invite  you  ta 
make  one  of  a  party  at  his ;  nor  would  such  invitation  bj^ 
attended  to.     The  Counts,  however,  dp  not  appear  ,IA 
have  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  unfair  play:   the]5 
proceeded  to  Spiresf,  where  there  were  merry  doings, 
for  on  the  very  evening  of  their  arrival,  there  w:as  ift 
grand  ball.     That  the  Cpunts  danced,  is  not  expressly 
^ricned^  but  it  niay  be  conjecturecl  that  they  did  T-7f> 
one. of  the  brothers  at  least -:- for  his  partner  took,  w 
opportunity  to  whisper  in  his  ear  the  plot  contrjvei^ 
agf^inst  them  by  the  Emperor.     On  this  the  brp^be^ 
bel4  council,  apd  slipped  away  out  of  the  ballrlxx^tf^ 
unpereeived, — no  one  missing  them,  still  less  jsuspecdng 
they  intended  rto  decamp  hastily  at:  that  time,  of  higkfe^. 
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since  they  were  to  give  a  toumameiH  themseltes  the  iiext 
day^  as  earnest  of  which  they  had  paid  down  one  thou- 
sand florins  in  order  to  defray  the  expenaes,  —  a  very 
usefiil  hint,  by  the  bye,  to  those  who  are  in  die  habit 
of  giving  modern  tournaments  to  their  friends,  without 
thinking  or  caring  how  they  are  to  be  paid  for;  and  k 
h  well  if  that  part  of  the  fun  does  not  fid!  to  the  diare 
of  their  heirs  or  assigns,  as  the  case  may  be.     To  go  on 
with  Uie  liistory,  which   might   be  rendered    didactic 
as  well  as  hbtorical,  —  on  arriving  at  Eberstein,  the 
Counts  found  that  the  Emperor^  troops  had  not  been 
idle  in    the   interim,   but    taken  advantage  c^  their 
diMcnce,   to  prosecute    the    uege  with    firesh  ^rigour. 
llie  Emperor  meanwhile  learned  that  they  had  been 
too  cunning  for  him ;  and  shortly  afler  received  intelli- 
gence  that   the  besiegers  had  been  discomfited,  and 
repaked  with  considerable  loss.     Despairing  of  taking 
the  fortress,  and  also  admiring  both  the  adroitniess  and 
the  gallantry  of  its  masters,  he  resolved  to  make  them 
now,  if  possible,  his  friends,  in  good  earnest ;  and  there- 
fore  proposed  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  sister  oh 
Eberhard,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.     Their  nup- 
tials were  celebrated ;  and  a  novelist  would  be  at  Bbel4y 
to  suppose  that  they  lived  very  happily  ever  after,— 
that  being  a  matter  of  course  with  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  all  romances  from  time  immemorial,  and  veiy  likely 
to  be  the  case  always^  provided  and  excepted  that  they 
do  not  happen  to  survive  —  their  honey-moOn. 
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^\  Qur '  eurioBitiy  satisfied^  — ^  at  least,  satisfied  our^ 
^lycfs  that  we  had  seen  all  that  could  be  mustered 
i^p  in  the  way  of  sights  at  Eberstein,  we  returned 
$Q  Gernsbach,  wheare  we  dined  at  a  taMe  4Ph6k*  And 
I^re  we  had  a  sight  quite  unexpected)  and  qtiite^ 
as  curious  in  its  way  as  any  of  the  things  we  had  ju^ 
been  to  see,  —  namely,  the  astonishing  voracity  of  th^ 
company^  who  pounced  upon  every  dish  a&  it  was  s^t^ 
on  the  table,  with  such  greediness  that  they 'might 
have  been  taken  for  travellers  just  aiTived  from  th^ 
land  of  famine.  In  fact,  the  contents  of  the  diahe^ 
disjs^pe^red  so  quickly,  that  it  was  doubtfui  whetheTi 
some  of  tbeiDf  had  not  been  brought  in  empty. .  Theas^. 
gentry  seemed  to  relish  mine  host's  fare,  infinitely 
mor^,  than  niine  host  did  their  appetites;  fer  he,  na 
(|Qubt,^  thought  that  they  were  exceedingly  un&ir;  and 
he  stared  at  them  and  their  exploits,  especii^ly  wh^ 
tl)ey  called  for  butter  and  honey,  which  were  put  upoiL 
their  plat^  and  devoured  as  quickly  as  if  the  passage 
dp^Ur  their  thuroats  required  greasing,  in  order  thai 
they  might  swallow,  more  freely.  Than  such  swallows^: 
one  would  rather  have  to  entertain  so  many  xiilturfsj 
and  ^cormorants,  as  being  not  quite  so  rapacious;  th^yt 
were  certainly  birds  of  prey.  , 

.  Tq  Baiden  we  returned,  but  not  to  stayf  neither,  did* 
yte  think  it  worth  while  to  go  and  see  another  curiosity, 
in  its^^neigbbpurhood,  called  the  Teufelskanael,  or 
Devil's  Pulpit;   yet  ^yherefore  so  called  ]l  know    not^ 
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for  I  never  beard  that  tbe  Rftmrmi  Bokhy  Ti^ior,  llie 
Devil's  chaplain,  or  any  of  hit  crenr^  ever  iicU  ibflk 
Ami  iti     Without  stof^Mn^  therefore,  to-  pay  a  .liat 
to  this  said  Pulpit  of  the  Devil,  — who,   it  may:  her 
remarked,  seems  to  have  been  formerly  in  verjr  .gieat 
request  among  the  Swiss,  at  least  to  have  foroured  their 
country  in  particular  with  his  visits  and  eiq>lQita^  aa  witr 
neat  the  Devil's  Bridge,  and  other  things  of  tliat  luad^ 
•*«*we  took  our  departure  for  Carlsruhe.    Almost  the  fiitt 
plate  we  passed  through  was  Rastadt,  which  is  oafy  six  - 
miles  from  Baden,  on  the  banks  ol  the  Mmg^  a  river 
here  of  considerable  breadth.      Although    pleasantly 
situated,  and  regularly  built,  and  rwnartadJiy  <^eMif- 
the  town  appears  to  be  somewhat  irisk  ;  Imd  that  Um^ 
notwithstanding  the  houses  have  a  dash  of  pefydksvmy*^ 

*  ITie  sabject  of  polychrome  as  practised  by  the  andeiits  has  of 
Wits  greatly  engaged  tbe  attention  of  architect^  mofo  espeeii^y  oQ 
tbe  Continent ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  caused  them— >  capaofiQjr  . 
our  English  ones — no  small  perplexity,  not  to  say  vexation  also^ 
as  h  entirely  upsets  and  falsifies  all  the  hitherto  received  nodoni  of 
Greek  taste,  and  the  so  much  vaunted  cbasteiiess  of  €M|pittl\ 
buildings.    It  has  plunged  the  critics  into  a  most  unQ0ii|for|ii|Ue., 
dilemma,  compelling  them  to  admit  either  that  the  ancients  wbpm 
they  profess  to  reverence,  made  their  builcGngs  arrant  iPicts,  dyddg 
and  tatooing  them  with  patterns  of  various  colours,  and:  ihmibf 
indulging  in  a  most  puerile  and  barbarous  taste ;  or  that  jre  o«r^  , 
selves  have  been  admiring  the  mere  corpses — the  faded,  pallid,  wan,, 
colooriessy  i^)ectre-hfued  carcases  of  such  buildings,  until  we  hsfie 
imbibed  an  unnatural  rdiah  for  our  own  cadaveroos  iiadtptioqs  -.ei 
them*    Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  on  this  sul||ect^Qisy  riML  , 
both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  an  article  in  the  '*  Foreign  Jtuarterlyy" 
No.  S5„  entitled  **  Athenian  Architecture/'  Ac.  ^ '  * 
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tkc^* « ffsbnii  h&ikg  painted  of  light  green  and  brown, 

* 

and'  th^,.  chimneys  white.     It  has,  further^  a  rather 
extensive  palaoe,  of  reddish  stone,  and  built  in  tlie 
Italian  'taste,  which   was  erected  by  the  Margravine 
Sybiila  Angusta  of  Saxe-Lauemburg,  consort  of  the 
cdebrated    warrior,    the    Margrave    William  *  Louis. 
Although  of  so  little  interest  in  itself   Rastadt  has 
been  ere  now  of  considerable  importance  and  celebrity 
with  the  quid^nunc  world,  owing  to  the  congress  held  - 
here  in   1797 — ^1799.       Its  name    used    then  to  be 
heard  Jn  .  netrs^rooms,  *  coffee-rooms,    and    tap-rooms, 
where  it  vas  bandied  about  by  politicians  of  i^U  classes 
amon^  us,  Srho  used  to  discuss  its  proceedings  day  by 
dayi  aad'UiM  council  upon  them,  on   eve;y  arrival 
of  fresh  ^iptelligence^  with  as  much  consc^^^nce  as  if 
they  tjiemselves  h^  been  the  prime  movement  which 
set.  all  the -maohiaery. going, -T-tb^eby  reminding  us  • 
of  the' Fly  ih  the  feble,  who,  because  perched' on  the 
horn  of  an  ox  yo^e4,t9  a  plough,  &ncied  itself  to  be 
ploughing*       The'  fussy    business- like    idleness    with  - 
which   niariy  people,  who  have  nothing  else,  to   do, 
stjqiqy  ovi^r .  the  njewsf^pers  day  by  day,  aa  if  tl\e  affairs  .■ 
of  Earope^  nay^  the  world  itself j*  would  be  at  a  stand-  - 
stflf,  BtAd  the  clockwork  of  nature  be  stopped^  were  not 
t^<^  rtq  periise  their  diurnal  sheet  at  their,  accustomed 
hour,. ]ipf>08itively  ludicrous.   'One  would  imagine  them  >' 
to^bS^the  atbiters  of  the  destinies  of  states,  of  cabinets,  . 
and  of  armies;  and  many^  talk  as  if  they  really  cour-^ 
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ceived  Uiemselyes  to  be  such.  To  hear  Mr.  Tiffin,  or 
Mr.  Muzzard,  descant  on  public  measures  and  public 
men,  the  dictatorial  dogmatic  tone  with  which  they 
ddiver  themselves,  and  which  is  accompanied  wxdi  as 
many  significant  shakes  of  thdr  noddles  as  that  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  ^  Oritic,''  you  almost  say  to  yoor- 
seli^  these  are  the  very  men  to  be  prime  ministeis; 
and  reproach  yourself  for  your  lack  of  patriotism  in  not 
petitioning  his  Majesty  instantly  to  send  for  those  two 
Solomons,  desiring  them  to  take  office,  and  form  an 
administration :  and  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  regulate  his  own  household,  nor  manage  the 
politics  of  his  own  family.  Nevertheless  they  have  both 
prodigious  genius,  more  especially  the  great  Mwszard; 
who  is  prepared  to  prove  to  you,  that  were  his  tiiecmes 
adopted,  and  fully  acted  up  to,  an  entirely  new  and 
perfect  constitution  of  things  would  ensue ;  the  human 
race  would  attain  to  a  self-derived  and  self^sustahi^ 
philosophy;  and  thenceforth  all  its  energies,  both  moral 
and  physical,  would  be  completely  devekiped,  and  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  so  lot^  4s 
the  world  itself  should  last.  .  W^derfal  man,  thftt 
Muzsard !  nc^r  is  it  the  least  wonder,  thal^  notwith- 
standing his  consummate  talent  for  matter  of  goi/^^ra- 
ment  and  state,  none  would  give  a  straw  for  Im  'o|>ih!dn 
or  iadvice  in  matters  relating  to  thieniselves.  HdWever 
any  tlung,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  serve  fot  a  ^tai^ 
man;  for  the  science  of  pdities  is  eith^,  13c^  reading 
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and  writing). a  natural  gift,  as  Dogberry  says;  or  else  it 
comes  immediately  by  inspiration  :  how  else  either 
Mr.  Tiffin  or  Mr.  Muzzard  should  come  by  it  is  quite 
inexplicable.  Nothing  can  be  more  inimical  to  study, 
than  the  eternal  quid'-nuncing  to  which  so  many  among 
us  devote  our  time  and  faculties ;  for  in  regard  to  time, 
what  is  so  consumed  would  suffice  to  render  a  man  a 
proficient  in  any  single  branch  of  science^  or  would 
aiable  him  to  go  through  a  tolerably  comprehensive 
course  of  literature,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Yet 
after  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  talent  be  lost 
to  the  world  through  this  precious  practf ce :  with  which 
remark  I  clpse  this  brief,  but  rapping  rhapsody. 
AUomt 

Between  Rastadt  and  Carlsruhe  we  passed  many 
skeletons,  not  of  the  human  species,  hut  of  houses, 
whose  embryo  and  skeleton  states  are  here  one  and  the 
same,  they  being  first  constructed  of  framings  of  timber 
work,  which  sure  afterwards  filled  up  with  brick,  and  then 
plastered  over.  That  we  were  not  travelling  through 
England,  we  were  convinced,  not  so  much  by  the 
eostuBiie  of  the  country  folks  (though  that  is  outlandish 
enough  to  Engli^b  eyes,  nearly  all  the  men  wearing 
cocked  hat^)^  but  by  seeing  firuit-trees  planted  regularly 
along  the  sides  of  the  highroad. 

We; now.  arrived  at  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden's 
c^>ital5  Cjarlsruhe,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one 
.of  the  most  symmetrically,  yet  withal  fancifully,  laid  out 
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towns  in  Europe,  all  the  streets  radiating;  towards  th^ 
frcmt  of  the  palace.;  consequently  that  edifice  forms  an 
object  at  the  extremity  of  each  street9  while  looking 
from  the  palace,  or  the  large  open  place  before  it :  the 
vistas  down  the  various  streets  are.  terminated  by  .a 
gate,  or  some  other  architectural  feature.     These  main 
streets  (some  of  which  are  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in 
width,   and  very  long)  being  almost  the   only  ones, 
neiarly  the  whole  of  the  town  may  be  seen  at  a  glance; 
j^  although  this  produces  a  highly  pleasing  impression 
at  first  view,  after  the  novelty  of  it  wears  away  the 
i^t|Ct  is  found  too  monotonous,  and  there  .is  no  room 
Jbr  curiosity  and  imagination  to  employ  themselves* 
The  place  is  used  for   the  military  parade,  and  has 
av^mes  planted  with  double  rows  of  elnos  and  liiqes, 
besides  orange  trees  set  in  boxes:   it  is  likewise  em- 
bellished with  fountains.     Adjoining  the  palace  is  a 
theatre,  erected  by  Weinbrenner,  an  eminent  German 
architect,  who  died  some  few  years  back,  and  who 
published  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  theatres ;  hi^  ide^ 
aa.to^ which  he  has  here  practically  exemplified^  takiog 
a  circle  for  the  leading  form  of  his  plan  in  regard  to 
the  spectatory.     The  fafade,  which  is  of  the  Codntjtiip^ 
Older,  is  handsome,  and  a  good  efi*ect  is  produced  by 
the  apertures  below  being  fewer  in  number  than  those 
of  the  windows  above  them.*     Among  t^e  rooms,  wf 

*  The  architectural  taste  shown  in  the  fiontsof  one  or  two  theatres 
lately  erected  in  London  is  most  execrable.  ^  For.  coarse  tawdriness 


Were  shown  over  in  the  palace,  one  was  most  particularly 
poiiit^  out  to  us  as  deserving*  attention  fr6m  its  haVimg 
been  that  once  occupied  by  Napoleon,  who  had  slept 
in  it  upon  a  sofa— ^a  fact  not  so  very  extfaordin'ait^ 
as    to   quite   bankrupt  our  belief,   or  to  render   the 


.'^-^ 


and  vulgar  meretriciousness,  that  of  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  anoth^ 
in  Norton  Falgate,  out-herod  even  the  gin-temple  style  of  design. 
Both  are  evidently  by  the  same  hand — off  the  same  'drawing*bc}Afd, 
1 — productions  of  the  same  Cockney  Palladio,  a  name  he  fjaatYf^ 
merits ;  whereas  to  call  Schinkel  **  the  Prussian  Palladio,"  aa  the 
Quarterly  Review  does,  betrays,  if  intended  by  way  of  compliment,  a 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  that  distinguished  artiist,  who8((^ 
taste  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  Palladio,  —  1  need  not  acl4 
beyond  all  comparison  superior.  Yet,  that  his  works  are  not  m 
well  relished  in  this  country  as  might  be  expected  may  be  conjectured 
^om  the  circumstance  of  his  publication  having  been  fetiirned 
.by  a  professional  gentleman  to  his  bookseller,  after  he  had  XDAd^ 
a  copy  of  something  in  it  he  happened  to  want  for  a  design  of  his 
own.  I  say  nothing  of  the  act  of  the  cribbing  plagiarism  and  piracy ;. 
but  to  return  upon  a  bookseller's  hands  a  work  so  made  use  bf,  is 
**  really  too  bad."  However^  there  is  this  to  be  said,  in  excu^  ^f 
the  shabbiness  of  the  transaction,  that  the  poor  creature  in  question 
lias  hot  more  thaii  five  or  six  thousand  a  year,  consequently  it  n 
Bot  to  be«xpec^ed3that  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  buy  bdolM 
Z>e  pa^f  hovma  I :  Poo^-spirited  animal  I  Indeed,  it  may  fsajfi^  \^ 
questioned  whether  if  it  were  not  for  amateurs,  architectural  boo^L- 
^ell^s  and  j^ublishers  might  not  ais  well  shut  up  shop  al^ogeth^j', 
and  make  a  funeral  pile,  of  all  their  folios.  Truly,  Welby  was;  not 
very,  wi^e  jpf  ,tjie.  mark  when  he  termed  the  profession  ^neralk, 
the  Trade;  nay,  many  of  them  have  not  so  much  enthusiasm 
tor  tn^^tr  ai%  a^  they  phrase  it  —  though  niost  of  thto'are'attless 
enough  of  all  reason — as  a  shopkeeper  shows  for  his  :  added 
to  which,  they  are  the  most  barefaced  and  unconscionable  pirates, 
in  existence.    Diet?  ^ 
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room  itself  at  all  a  curiosity  in  our  eyes.     Had  we  beieo 
assured  that  he  had  slept  upon  the  ceilings  that  might 
have  been  somewhat   more    difficult   to  believe^  Irat 
certainly  far  more  interesting;  or  had  he  left  the  effltttk 
of  his  glory  behind  him.      In  one  apartm^it  hm^ 
round  with  portraits,  we  saw  one,  a  fiill-Iength,  of  the 
late  emperor   Alexander,  by  our  countryman  Daw<^. 
There  is  a  small  hall  of  audience,  whose  walls  are  hung 
with  red  silk,  and  which  has  a  chair  of  state  placed  be^ 
neath  a  canopy.    It  is  here  that  the  Grand  Doke  holds  a 
levee  once  a  week,  when  any  one  may  have  access  to 
him.     I  found  this  to  be  also  the  case  when  I  was  at  the 
court  of  Denmark :  but  then  it  ought  to  be  recollecced 
that  there  is  no  swell  mob  at  Carlsruhe ;  whereas 'were  oar 
English  levees  put  upon  the  same  footing,  they  would 
in  a  short  time  be  more  numerously  attended  by  that 
class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  than  by  any  other*    Om- 
sequently,  as  much  as  we  may  envy,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  envy,  without  thinking  of  imitating,  this  very 
popular  relaxation  of  etiquette  on  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.     There  is  a  spacious  ball-^room,  with 
chandeliers  for  one  thousand  lights,  which  are  put  into 
requisition  on  certain  state  occasions;   and  adjoining 
to  it  is  a  circular  saloon.     We  saw  little,  however,  in 
the  way  of  furniture  and  decoration  at  all  worth  notice. 
The  present  Grand  Duke  Frederick  (bom  August 
29th,  1790)  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  eccen- 
tric ex-king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus,  who,  not  content 
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with  losing  a  crowD)^  chose  to  pc^  the  Remainder  of 
his  days  in  a  condition  little  short  of  absolute  privatipny 
obstinately  persisting  in  rejecting  all  the  pecuniary 
supplies  offered  him  by  his  relatives  and  friends— a 
species  of  mania  undoubtedly  very  odd,  but  by  no 
means  contagious:  on  the  contrary,  many  aino^g  U9 
would  be  heartily  glad  had  Gustavus's  oddity  in  thif 
respect  bejen  infectious,  and  so  had  propagated  itself 
to  the  remotest  posterity.  It  would  therefore  be 
almost  mischievous,  if  not  absolute  madness  of  a  difr 
ferent  kind^  tp  exclaim  against  the  ex-monarch's  fanciful 
aversion  to  taking  money.  After  all,  too,  he  was  le^ 
insane  than  some  of  those  bloated  muckworms, ,  wbp 
go  on  toiling  throughout  their  whole  lives^  accumuljat- 
ing  thousands  upon  thousands,  to  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  giving  the  most  dreadful  relish  of  bitter- 
ness to  the  thought  that  death  divorces  them  for  ever 
from  their  darling  hoards,  which  will  only  cause  others 
to  dance  and  shout  jubilate  oyer  their  graves*  Surely 
of  all  the  various  species  of  madness  in  this  miserable 
mad  world,  not  one  can  be  paralleled  with  the  mania 
for  dying  rich ;  not  more  energetically  than  truly  de- 
^Qcribed  by  the  poet  as 

Guilt's  blunder,  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  Hell. 

The  Diet  happening  to  be  sitting  while  we  were  at 
Carlsruhe,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior 
of  the  building  where  it  assembles^  which  standi  in  a 
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aqiiare  near  to  the  reBidenoe  of  the  minister,  and  that 
of  Prince  Furstemburg,  the  Grand  Duke's  brotber^io- 
law.  This  miniature  parliament  consists  of  two  Cbam- 
Jbersy  to  the  first  of  which  belong  thirQr-three  members 
or  deputies,  and  to  the  other  sixty-five.  They  con- 
tinue sitting  nine .  months,  during  whidi  time  each 
member  receives  nine  francs  a  day  for  his  expenses. 
•When  we  were  present  the  subject  of  debate,  whidi 
was  carried  on  with  great  animation,  was  the  »nand- 
pation  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  terminated  in  the  CAiambers' 
recommending  to  the  Grand  Duke  to  relieve  them  firom 
all  restrictions,  and  place  them  upon  the  same  footing 
as  other  subjects.  The  hall  itself  is  handsome^  and 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
at  Paris ;  and  each  member  has  a  8^)arate  seat,  with  a 
desk  before  him ;  consequently  there  is  more  order  and 
regularity  observed  than  in  our  House  of  Commons, 
where  there  are  mere  benches  and  no  fomu* 

Capital  punishments  take  place  here ;  and  the  mode 
of  execution  adopted  is  not  that  of  the  halter,  but  more 
after  the  Turkish  or  the  French  fashion,  the  head  of  the 
criminal  being  cut  off  by  a  sword.  In  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  death  itself;  if  the  taking  away  lifis:  be 
so  utterly  unwarrantable  as  some  declare  it  tobe-^-^an 
action  not  justifiable  even  upon  the  plea  of  necessity — 
what  are  we  to  think  of  war;  especially  of- war  entered 
into,  I  will  not  say  for  purposes  of  aggrandisement  and 
through  the  mere  lust  of  conquest  and   subjugation, 
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but  from  motives  of  national  policy  and  commercial 
interest?  For  if  society  is  not  warranted  in  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  malefactor  who  is  a  pest  to  it,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  plea  of  necessity  suflSciently  strong 
can  be  urged  to  countenance  inflicting  death,  misery, 
and  every  horror,  by  wholesale,  on  those  whose  only 
crime  it  is,  that  the  interests  or  the  views  of  their  rulers 
are  opposed  to  and  thwart  our  own?  Truly  that  is 
a  most  extraordinary  way  of  manifesting  our  tenderness 
for  human  life,  as  a  thing  by  far  too  sacred  and  pre- 
cious to  be  sacrificed  on  any  account  I  Nevertheless  we 
even  exult,  and  congratulate  each  other,  when  we  hear 
of  military  successes   in  which   thousands  have  been 

ft 

butchered,  in  a  war  commenced  for  no  better  reasdn 
than  to  further  some  object  of  policy,  or  maintain  some 
piece  of  national  punctilio,  and  which  may  be  altogether 
a  cold-blooded  scheme  of  plotting  diplomatists,  who 
stake  the  lives  and  the  happiness  of  millions  with  as 
much  indifference,  in  regard  to  the  destruction  and 
misery  they  are  about  to  occasion  their  fellow-creatures, 
as  they  would  take  a  pinch  of  snuff !  Away  then  with 
the  snivelling  cant,  that  has  infinitely  greater  tenderness 
and  sympathy  for  a  convicted  villain  than  is  felt  for 
the  population  of  whole  kingdoms  !  I  do  verily  believe, 
that  the  intelligence  of  ten  rogues  having  been  turned 
off  at  once  in  the  Old  Bailey  would  create  a  greater 
sensation  throughout  the  country  than  would  that  of 
the  whole  empire  of  China  having  been  exterminated 
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or  swallowed  up ;  except  indeed  that  in  the  latter  case 
we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  drinking 
teat  which  would  be  the  only  circumstance  that  would 
give  us  the  slightest  concern. 

It  may  be  material  to  mention  here^  that  it  was  to 
Ettenheim,  in  the  territory  of  Baden^  that  the  Duke 
d'Enghein  retired,  and  who  remained  in  perfect  tran- 
quilli^  till  March  1804;  when  the  neutral  ground  was 
violated,  the  ill-fated  Bourbon  seized  at  midnight  by 
troops  under  Caulincourt,  dragged  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  near  Paris,  hurried  to  a  mock  tribunal, 
condemned,  shot,  and  buried  in  a  ditch:  an  act  <^ 
atrocity  that  must  brand  the  name  of  this  tyrant  of 
the  world  and  his  satellites,  with  in&my  to  the  latest 
posterity. 
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DURLACH.  —  LANGENBRUCK.  —  TOBACCO     FIELDS,    AND 

RHAPSODY     ON     TOBACCO.    - —    HEIDELBERG.    THE 

CASTLE.  *^  DIGRESSION     ON     SKITTLE    GWILT.  —  THE 
GREAT  TUN. 

From  Carlsrube  to  Durlacb,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  territory  of  Baden,  the  road  was  uninteresting, 
and  continued  so  for  some  distance  beyond  it,  the 
country  being  a  dead  flat,  with  neither  gentlemen's  seats 
nor  farm-houses  to  enliven  it  in  detached  spots,  or  to 
break  in  some  degree  its  wearisome  sameness  of  aspect. 
The  ancient  and  extensive  pile  which  was  formerly  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Spires,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  arrested  our 
attention  as  we  drove  through  Bruchsal ;  and,  judging 
from  the  vast  size  of  the  stables  attached  to  it,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  those  prelates  were  wont  to  maintain 
great  state  in  the  way  of  a  well-mounted  retinue,  to 
escort  them  whenever  they  went  abroad* 

After  passing  through  Langenbruck,  a  place  little 
frequented,  although  it  possesses  some  mineral  waters 
and  baths,  we  entered  upon  the  plain  so  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  as  that  where  the 
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forces  of  Count  Mansfeldt  defeated  those  of  the  cele- 
brated Tilly.      Compared  with  its  former  fame,   this 
scene  of  military  exploit  has  lapsed   into  a  most   in- 
glorious state  —  that  is,   inglorious  according   to  the 
bedlamite  notions  of  a  world  which  attaches  glory  to 
deeds  of  horror  and  carnage ;  for,  at  present,  the  only^ 
things  famous  to  be  here  met  ^ith  are  what  in  cockney 
parlance  would   be   termed  famous  fields  of  mangel- 
wurzel    and    tobacco:    and  is  it  not  odd,  it  may' be 
asked,  that  land  should  be  appropriated  to,  and  labour 
bestowed  on,  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  of  no  positive 
use  to  man,  when  both  might  be  employed  in  supplying 
corn  for  his  subsistence.     But  it  would  seem,  that  hot 
having  natural  wants  enow,   we  cannot  refrain  fVoni 
creating  for   ourselves  as  many  artificial  ones  as  btir 
ingenuity  will  help  us  to  devise.  '  The  ancients  ^ert 
unacquainted  with   tobacco,  though  it  is  possible  tli^t 
the  ambrosia  of  their  gods  may  have  been  notliing  d^ 
than  its  fumes ;  a  light  etherial  diet,  yet  quite  solid 
enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  Oljrmpus.     Coidd  fatti^' 
Herodotus  return  again  to  earth,  and  behold  sontb  of 
lis  modems  fuming  away  our  existence  with  pipes  or 
cigars  in  our  mouths,  he  would  infallibly  imagine  ffikt 
he  had  fallen  in  with  some  new  race  of  fire-biSeathin^ 
smoke-vomiting  mortals,  fer  greater  prodigies  thatf  kny 
he  has  left  on  record.     Nqt  the  least  eitrSorditikiy  pitt 
of  the  matter  is,  that,  although  a  man  may  indulge  wiA- 
out  reproach  in  a  luxury  which  it  has  in  the  first  instahice 
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C09t  him  some  pains  to  reconcile  himself  to,  and  over- 
come its  nauseousness,  he  cannot  with  equal  impunity 
allpw  himself  the  more  natural  gratification  of  delicious 
perfumes.  Let  him  be  but  half  so  extravagant  in  attar 
of  roses,  and  other  nasal  luxuries  of  that  description^^ 
and  forsooth  he  is  incontinently  reckoned,  or  reckoned 
incontinently  effeminate  !  —  yet  wherefore,  is  what 
must  puzzle  any  one  whose  prejudices  are  not  stronger 
than  his  reason  to  divine.  Effeminate !  it  is  surprising 
that  it  has  not  been  set  down  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy 
in  a  man  to  have  a  taste  for  flowers,  or  to  relish  the 
scent  of  a  bean-field,  when  he  might  show  far  greater 
manliness  of  taste  in  giving  the  preference  to  that  of 
a  dunghill :  surely  the  nose  is  of  no  sex,  any  mor^ 
than  the  eye,-: — except  indeed  in  so  far  as  we  choose 
to  make  it  so.  The  only  way  of  accounting  for  the 
matter  is  by  adopting  the  idea  of  certain  learned 
Rabbins,  who  maintain  that  the  use  of  scents  was 
permitted  to  woman,  as  otherwise  it  would  fre- 
quently happen  that  she  would  be  without  any  sensq 
at  all:  —  an  opinion  more  plausible  than  gallant; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  those  same  Rabbins  are  queer 
fellows,  themselves  utterly  destitute  of.  the  sense .  of 
gallantry. 

,  The  above  apropos  digression  has  detained  neither 
myself  jior  the  reader;  for  I  have  to  announce  to  him 
that  it  has  served  very  pleasantly  "  to  annihilate  time 
and  space,"  and  bring  us  at  once  to  Heidelberg,  a  town 
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of  most  romantic  physiognomy  as  regards  both  situa- 
tion and  architecture.     It  stands  upcm   the   Neekar, 
across  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  eight  arches^  and  is 
sheltered  by  hills  rising  on  each  side  from  the  rivers  <hi 
one  of  which  the  celebrated  castle  palace — the  great  lion* 
with  all  travellers  and  sketchers — rears  itsdf  magni- 
ficently.    In  such  cases  imagination  is  apt  to  be  misled 
by  actual  impressions,  and  to  impute,  diqproponionaUyf 
very  much  more  attraction  to  an  object  as  it  originaUy 
eousted  than  it  really  possessed  ^e  impaired  by  tkne; 
but  if  this  stately  &bric,  which  displays  such  imposing 
grandeur  in  its  present  decayed  and  ruined  states  has 
actually  lost  &r  more  than  it  has  gained  by  the  chaagiB 
it  has  been  subjected  to,  it  must  in  the  zenith  of  its 
pride  have  been  capable  of  affecting  the  mind  veiy 
powerfully  indeed.     Yet  it  is  rather  to  be  suspected, 
that  although  the  edifice  itself  has  suffisred,    it  liss 
gained  on  the  one  hand  all  the  interestingness  it  may 

*  Of  the  precise  origin  of  this  cant  term,  now  ahnost  naturalised 
among  us,  I  confess  my  ignorance.  It  is  howerer  significant  enoHgli 
as  applied  to  those  hipeds  invited  to  a  party  expressly  for  tlie  purpose 
of  being  stared  at  by  the  company,  while  the  lady  of  the  house  acts 
the  part  of  show-woman  to  the  exhibition.  Now  as  far  as  tlie  Ltoii 
.himsdf  goes,  it  may  be  all  very  wdl, — provided  that  he  does.iH^ 
as  happens  in  ninety-nine  cases  of  the  kind  out  of  a  hundred,  prove  to 
be  only  a  Donkey,  a  veritable  ass  dressed  up  in  a  Iioh*8  skin ;  or,  if 
not  so,  condescends  to  make  himsdf  appear  so  i&r  tike' amamtttiuiit 
of  the  rest :  but  the  mischief  of  it  is,  that  all  these  lioiie.afl&ira.  turn 
out  to  be  bores  of  the  first  magnitude ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
extravagance  of  seeing  a  man  making  a  beast  of  Eiitiseif,  that  is  a 
fioiv  in  f  drawing-room. 
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have  lost  on  the  other:  what  might  else  ofFend,  as 
being  in  a  heavy  and  somewhat  grotesque  taste,  now 
assumes  the  character  of  being  chiefly  picturesque;  and 
what  remains  of  former  magnificence  is  now  rendered 
all  the  more  striking  by  being  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  decay  and  desolation  that  everywhere  manifest 
themselves.  In  a  general  view,  either  from  below  or 
from  the  opposite  height,  the  edifice  makes  a  noble 
figure^  and  presents  a  very  happy  combination  of  palace 
and  castle,  the  broad  unbroken  masses  of  the  latter  re- 
lieving, just  as  a  painter  would  desire,  the  richer  and 
lighter  character  of  the  other.  Notwithstanding  that 
unity  of  character  is  essential  to  architectural  compo- 
sition considered  as  such,  and  as  regards  the  ability 
of  its  designer,  the  sort  of  opposition  and  contrariety 
here  observable^  where  no  pretension  whatever  to  re- 
gularity is  made,  and  where  the  separate  masses  ate 
of  considerable  extent,  is  often  highly  agreeable,  in 
consequence  of  its  occupying  the  imagination  no  less 
than  the  eye. 

In  addition  to  its  own  intrinsic  interest  as  a  building, 
the  castle  of  Heidelberg  possesses,  for  an  Englishman^ 
that  arising  from  historic  reminiscences  connected  with 
his  own  country;  for  it  was  here  that  resided  Elizabeth, 
c<m8ort  of  Frederick  of  Bohemia,  and  dau^ter  of  our 
more  pedantic  than  sapient,  and  somewhat  buffoon 
monarch,  the  first  James.  Elizabeth  herself  appears  to 
have  been  an  amiable  character,  and,  with  her  husband. 
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a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  attachment.     It  was 
with  a  view  to  gratify  her  that  Frederick  erected  the 
ornamental  palace  portion  of  the  structure,  and  formed 
the  garden  attached  to  it     In  its  taste  this  range  of  the 
building  resembles  not  a  little  that  mongrel  stjle  io 
vogue  in  England  at  the  same  period,  it  being  over- 
laid with  a  profusion  of  sculpture  and  ornament,  which 
of  course  imparts  to  it  an  air  of  richness  and  costlniess, 
yet  at  the  same  time  stamps  it  as  exceedingly  bizarre. 
Many  of  the  forms  are  not  a  little  outre  and  uncouth ; 
nevertheless,  in  this  case,  the  spectator  is  so  captivated 
with  the  general  magnificence  of  the  ensemble  as  to  be 
little  disposed  to  criticise  the  individual  parts,  whidv 
whatever  they  may  be  in   themselves,  all   contribute 
towards  that  character.     Capricious  as  it  is  in  itself  the 
style  here  met  with  is  in  some  respect  less  impure  and 
ofiensive  than  much  which  is  to  be  found  in  Italian 
architecture,  where  a  nearer  approach  to. the  ancient 
orders,  serves  only  to  render  the  licentious  whims  and 
freaks,   together  with  the  utter   dissimilarity  of  taste 
between  them  and  the  original  models,  all  the  more 
striking  and   incongruous.      Without   going   to    Bor- 
romini  and  his  school,  I  might  point  to  very  glaring 
specimens  of  vile  taste  in  the  works  of  Palladlo  himself 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  so  much  at  I^igdi  in 
the  chapter  on  Vicenza  in  my  first  volume,  that  I  need 
do  no  more  than  refer  to  that;  nor  indeed  should  I 
have-  mentioned  him  again  at  all,  were  it  not  that  a  - 
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certain  learned  professor  in  the  art  has  just  favoured 
the  public  with  a  curious  book)  wherein  he  extols  Pal- 
ladio  as  a  prodigy  of  taste,  and  seems  to  look  forward 
not  only  with  satisfaction,  but  almost  with  certainty,  to 
a  gradual  return  to  the  principles  of  his  school.  Not 
having  the  fear  of  Skittle*  Gwilt  before  my  eyes,  I 

*  He  obtained  this  significant  sobriquet  from  his  comparing  the 
columns  of  the  portico  of  the  London  University,  which  has  been  . 
allowed  by  those  who  are  quite  as  competent  judges  and  autho- 
rities in  matters  of  architecture,  as  himself,  to  be  a  most  elegant 
and  truly  classical  piece  of  design,  to  skittles  or  Dutch  nine-ptns^I  - 
No  wonder  that,  after  showing  on  that  occasion  such  wonderful  ^^ 
critical  acumen,  and  pointing  out  so  very  forcibly,  although  not 
intdl%ibty,  his  cHslfte  to  those  columns  in  particular/  he  should 
conceive  hiHiself  the  properest  person  in  the  world  to  en%hte&  itV ' 
and  reform  its  taste,  by  **  Elements  of  Architectural  Criticism,  for 
the  use  of  Students,  Amateurs,  and  Reviewers,'*  to  which  class  of 
p^*8ons  he  will  now,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  add  ^  Travellers.* ' 
After  idl,  his  **  Elements  of  Criticism  "  turn  out  to  be  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  for,  excepting  a  few  pages  on  the  Laws  of  Proportion,  wherdn, 
however,  he  certainly  has  started  some  very  original  doctrine  — 
namely,  that  all  the  orders  of  antiquity  are  in  fact  reducible  to  on^, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  like  a  system  of  criticism,  or  the  elemeBEts  ' 
of  one.     In  fact  the  book  is  chiefly  directed  against  an  article  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  which  appeared  so  long   back  as  1834. 
Mr.  Gwilt  18  terriUy  scandalised  at  the  Reviewer's  laudatory  notice 
of  Schinkel  and  Klenze,  as  if  no  one  besides  that  writer  had  been  - 
struck  by  the  merits  of  their  works.    Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  and  Mrs. 
Jameson  are  quite  as  great  offenders  ;  but  Gwilt  perhaps  considers 
that  the  Reviewer's  dicta,  supported  as  they  evidently  are  by  no  ordi- 
nary acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  speaks  of,  are  likely  to  be  far 
more  generally  influential,  and  carry  with  them  greater  authority. 
Besides,  it  will  be  to  little  purpose  for  him  to  remove  '*  the  film  from 
the  eyes  ^*  of  that  individual,  unless  he  can  also  couch  those  of  nearly 
all  the  critics  and  writers  upon  art  in  Germany  itself.    Another  point 
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luuftt  confess  tliat  I  entertain  no  reverence  for  Palladio^ 
nor  even  for  Vitruvius  himself^  who  was  certainly  the 
prince  of  twaddlers — that  is,  supposing  him  to  have 
been  really  the  author  of  the  work  which  passes  under 
his  nanie,  but  upon  whose  authenticity  great  doubts 
have  recently  been  tlirown.  After  all,  it  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  the  Skittle  Doctor  should  have  con- 


upon  whicli  Gwilt  quarrels  with  the  Foreign  Quarterly  is  its  having 
given  in  a  recent  Number  a  not  very  flattering  portraiture  of  Old 
8oane*8  character.  Yet  Gwilt  himself,  so  &r  firom  attemptiiig  to  con- 
tradict it,  or  saying  tliat  it  is  in  any  respect  untrue,  only  confirms  what 
is  there  stated.  He  disapproves  of  Soane's  architecture,  he  disap- 
proves of  his  conduct,  and  yet,  forsooth,  the  reviewer  has  shown  him- 
self **  unfeeling  *'  in  stigmatising  as  he  has  done  the  mennory  of  such 
a  roan!  What  snivelling  cant  is  it  to  talk  of  "  barbarous  remarks,"  if 
the  remarks  themselves  are  merited  !  If  because  a  man  is  gone  to 
'*  that  tribunal  where  he  must  answer  for  his  deeds  done  in  the 
flesh,"  his  conduct  is  to  be  exempted  from  all  animadversion  and 
reproach,  the  wholesome  dread  of  posthumous  infamy  is  entirely 
done  away  with ;  and  the  greatest  scoundrel  that  ever  lived  ought 
never  to  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  reprobation.  Of  a  verity  the 
world  has  for  a  long  while  been  most  barbarous  and  unfeeling  in  say- 
ing the  very  free  and  unhandsome  things  it  has  done  of  such  persons 
as  Nero,  Borgia,  Henry  VIH.,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Chartres,  and 
Needham,  **  raking  up  all  the  bad  points  of  their  characters." 
Really  Mr.  Gwilt  would  have  us  exercise  a  more  singular  than 
laudable  forbearance  towards  immorality. .  His  best  way  would  be  to 
vindicate  Soane  from  the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  apon 
him :  if  he  can  show  that  they  arc  undeserved,  and  originate  in 
mere  malice,  it  is  very  bad  feeling  in  him  not  to  remove  them ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  knows  them  to  be  well  merited,  and  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  it  is  something  far  more  inexcusable  than  bad  taste  to 
affect  to  be  shocked  at  them. 
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descended  to  take  up  his  pen  for  the  purpose  of  edify- 
ing amateurs  •— a  class  of  persons  whom  he  evidently 
holds  in  great  contempt,  and  from  whose  interference 
he  would  willingly  rid  the  profession  of  which  he  is 
himself  so  illustrious  an  ornament.  But  the  mischief 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  encourage  a  general 
taste  for  any  art,  and  di£Puse  a  taste  for  it  among  the 
public,  without  at  the  same  time  fostering  a  spirit  of 
connoisseurship,  dilettanteship,  amateurship,  or  some 
other  ship  of  the  sort,  unless  some  one  could  hit  upon 
some  plan  whereby  people  might  be  brought  to  under- 
stand and  take  interest  in  any  art,  yet  never  express 
an  opinion  upon  it,  nor,  in  fact,  meddle  and  make  witli 
it  in  any  way  whatever ;  which  notable  discovery, 
should  it  ever  be  made  at  all,  will  doubtless  be  accom* 
plished  by  the  great  Gwilt  himself;  and  it  would 
certainly  immortalise  him  as  much  as  the  discovery  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  would  do.  What  is  singularly 
amusing  in  Gwilt  is,  that  he  should  bluster  so  much 
about  the  "first  principles"  of  architecture,  and  yet 
profess  such  extravagant  veneration  for  Palladio,  whose 
works  abound  with  the  most  egregious  solecisms  |  such 
as  columns  upon  pedestals  above  basement  floors, 
broken  entablatures,  windows  cutting  through  archi- 
traves as  well  as  friezes ;  with  such  sins  against  taste,  as 
enormous  pediments,  meagre,  starved  Ionic  capitals  of 
most  uncouth  contour,  pulvinated  friezes,  fluted  pilasters^ 
heavy  lumbering  figures  reclining  on  the  pediments  of 
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widows,  naked  and  dressed  apertures  in  the  sanie  compo- 
sition, execrable  balusters,  besides  fritter  and  frippery  of 
all  sortB.    So  fastidious  indeed  is  this  erudite  and  sapient 
gentleman's  taste  that  he  quarrels  with  the  fa9ade  of 
the   Berlin   Museum  —  indisputably  one  of  the   most 
classical    conceptions   of   modem   times,   because   the 
crowning  member  is  '^  frittered*'  by  a  row  of  eagles;  yet 
if  these  comparatively  small  objects,  which  like  Greek 
tiles,   serve   only  to   break   the   monotony    of  a   loi^ 
horizontal  line,  are  objectionable,  how  can  we  for  a 
moment  tolerate  the  gawky  statues  perched  upon  the 
pedestals  of  balustrades  in  many  of  Palladio's   build- 
ings ?     Well,  it  is  at  least  comfortable  to  know  tliere 
is  no  fritter  about  the  scena  of  the  Teatro  Olimpico. 
No;  that  is,  as  Skittle  himself  would  say,  all  according 
to  the  '^ first  principles  of  the  art;''  &r  more  like  a 
twdfth*cake,  than  a  fritter. — But  it  is  time  to  desist 
from  rhapsodising  at  this  rate,  and  to   bid  adieu  to 
Skittle  Gwilt. 

Heidelberg  has  a  theatre,  yet  not  fin:  the  encourage* 
ment  of  the  drama,  stage  performances  being  disallowed 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  objectionable  in  a  uxd- 
versity;  which  same  scruple  prohibits  them  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  surely  very  mistakenly^ 
since,  if  the  theatre  be  really,  as  we  are  told  it  is,,  a 
school  of  morality,  wherein  vice  is  held  up  to  soom  and 
reprobation,  anci  virtue  inculcated  in  a  far  more  forcible 
and  impressive  manner  than  by  musty  argument,  by  spe« 
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culative  reasoning,  and  by  tedious  demonstration,  instead 
of  being  interdicted,  its  representations  ought  rather  to 
be  more  especially  promoted  wherever  the  rising  gene- 
ration are  pursuing  their  studies.  Or  else  the  mistake 
lies  entirely  on  the  other  side,  and  the  stage  is  found  to 
be  not  altogether  so  fiivourable  to  the  cause  of  morality 
as  its  advocates  very  innocently  imagine  it  to  be.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  theatre  at  Heidelberg  is  mei'ely 
an  anatomical  one,  attached  to  the  college,  in  which  se^* 
minary  there  are  twenty-eight  professors  and  about  one 
thousand  students. 

One  of  the  staple  and  legitimate  curiosities  of  thiseUy 
is  the  enormous  vessel  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Tun  of  Heidelberg — a  monster  vessel,  said  to  be  capable 
of  containing  a  quantity  equal  to  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  bottled  of  wine.  This  capacious  cask  is  of  such 
diameter  that  only  a  Brobdignagian  Bacchus  could  sit 
astride  upon  it ;  while  Diogenes  qould  not  only  have  housed 
himself  in  it  very  comfortably,  but  have  entertained  a 
round-robin  dinner  party  with  plenty  of  elbow-room  for  the 
guests.  There  is  a  sort  of  gallery  around  the  top,  outside^ 
the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  cork-screw  staircase,  a  very  ap- 
propriiOe  accompaniment  to  such  a  wine-tower.  Near 
to  it  is  the  effigy  of  a  noted  court  bufibon,  who,  it  seems 
was  quite  in  his  element  here,  for  it  is  reported  of  him, 
how  truly  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  he  never  went 
to  bed  without  having  first  emptied  fifteen  bottles  down 
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his  own  throat ;  at  which  rate,  he  would  have  drank  yp 
the  whole  contents  in  some  fifty  and  odd  years. 

There  was  once  a  yaluable  library  here;  but  when  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  imperialists  under  Tilly,  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  that  is,  in  1662,  it  was  given  by  Duke 
Maximilian  to  the  Pope,  who  caused  it  to  be  placed  in 
the  Vatican,  where  it  is  still  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Bibliotheca  Palatina.  About  fifty  rare  manuscripts 
were  carried  off  from  it  to  Paris,  by  Napoleon ;  and  at 
the  general  peace,  they  were  reclaimed  by  and  deliv^^d 
up  to  the  university. 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  presented  itself  to  us 
on  the  road  from  Heidelberg  to  Mannheim :  I  proceed, 
therefore,  at  once  to  speak  of  this  last-mentioned  town, 
or  residenz -^  Biihough  it  can  at  present  hardly  so  be 
termed,  because  the  court  has  now  abandoned  it, 
in  consequence  of  which  change  the  place  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  importance.  Another  change 
which  it  has  undergone  has  been  more  favourable  to  it^ 
for  the  fortifications  were  demolished  in  1806,  and  their 
site  is  now  laid  out  in  promenades  and  shrubberies-*^ 
most  agreeable  alteration,  except  to  those  who  ride  the 
same  hobby-horse  as  uncle  Toby,  and  who  prefer  look- 
ing at  counterscarps,  trenches,  and  military  half-moons^ 
to  gazing  at  the  full  moon  itself.  The  streets  are 
both  spacious  and  clean;  and  their  latter  recommendi- 
ation  is  in  some  degree  the  result  of  the  other,  since^  em^ 
teris  paribusy  narrow  streets  will  invariably  be  in  a  more 
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filthy  condition  than  wide  ones,  the  reason  for  which  is 
tolerably  obvious :  and  Mannheim  seems  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  streets,  without  anything  answering  to  lanes  or 
alleys*  The  odd  and  ugly  fashion  prevails  here  of  hav- 
ing, as  is  the  custom  in  many  places  in  Holland,  looking-: 
glasses  attached  to  the  windows  in  such  manner  as  to  re- 
flect a  view  of  the  street,  in  order  that  those  within  doors 
may  be  able  to  see  all  that  is  passing  in  it;  as  if,  when 
people  are  at  home,  they  could  desire  no  more  laudable 
and  interesting  occupation  than  reconnoitring  those  who 
happen  to  be  abroad,  and  making  their  comments  and 
M  wonders  '  on  every  one  who  passes  by.  To  be  sure 
a?  a  friend  of  mine  once  observed,  such  inquisitives  hav^ 
generally  a  most  excellent  excuse  for  their  curiosity, 
namely,  that  the  streets  are  generally  filled,  while  their 
own  heads  are  empty,  and  likely  to  continue  so. 

There  are  several  squares,  which  are  decorated  wilh 
fountains  and  statues;  and  the  principal  one  is  also 
planted  with  double  rows  of  trees.  At  the  corners  of 
many  of  the  streets  there  are  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  appeal's  here  to  have  numerous  worshippers,  and, 
as  in  all  catholic  countries,  to  be  the  chief  and  favourite 
divinity  with  the  multitude,  who  admit  no  Salic  law  for 
heaven.  . 

The  palace  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  quite  dispro^ 
portioned,  it  would  seem,  to  actual  occasion,  unless  it  was 
erected  as  a  kind  of  lodging  and  boarding-house  for  all 
the;  hangers-on  about  the  court.     Part  of  it,  however,  is 
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gone;  namely,  tlie  wing  which  contained  the  theatre, 
and  which  was  destroyed  when  Mannheim  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians  in  1795 :  at  least  only  the  bare 
dismantled  walls  are  left  remaining^  and  convey  the  disa- 
greeable impression  that  either  parsimony  or  poverQr  has 
hindered  the  edifice  being  repaired  even  externally.  We 
went  over  this  palace^  now  occupied  by  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Baden ;  it  contains  an  immense  number  of 
rooms,  but  all  of  them  gloomy  and  in  a  sad  shabby  state, 
even  the  state  apartments  themselves.    Almost  the  only 
thing  to  indicate^its  being  a  palace  at  all  was  an  audience- 
chamber,  with  a  velvet  canopy  and  a  chair  beneath  it 
The  Duchess's  private  apartments,   however,  display 
something  more  like  attention  to  taste  and  convenience. 
The  bed-room  and  its  antechamber  are  hung  with  white 
watered  silk ;  and  in  the  latter  we  noticed  several  draw- 
ings and  books.     In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  bust  of 
young  Napoleon,  and  a  full-length  portrait  of  his  father 
in  his  state  robes.     In  the  dining-room,  which  was  of 
particularly  sombre  appearance,  preparations  were  actu- 
ally going  on  for  dinner ;  the  table  being  laid  out,  and  a 
plateau  and  various  other  decorations  arranged  upon  it, 
as  the  Duchess  was  expected  to  arrive  that  very  day  from 
Italy,  where  she  had  been  residing  for  about  the  last 
twelvemonth.     Her  Highness  was  exceedingly  punctual, 
for  arrive  she  did,  so  that  neither  cooks  nor  table-deck- 
ers had  been  employed  in  vain ;  and  on  the  following 
evening  she  visited  the  theatre  in  state,  escorted  by  a 
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troop  of  cavalry-  The  best  part  of  the  palace,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  is  the  gardens  attached  to  it,  which 
are  laid  out  d  TAngUiise :  by  which  expression,  however, 

4 

must  not  always  be  understood  what  is  accordant  with 
our  English  taste;  it  indicating,  almost  as  frequently  as 
not,  what  is  but  a  caricature  of  it — ^nature  divested  in- 
deed of  stiff  stays  and  hoop-petticoat,  but  also  assuming 
the  air  of  a  hoyden,  and  indulging  in  all  kinds  of 
pranks  and  antics. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duchess  was  married  to 
Gustavus  Yasa,  son  of  the  ex-king  of  Sweden,  who 
is  in  the  Austrian  service. 

Perhaps  of  all  places  on  the  Continent  none  can 
be  pointed  out  where  travellers  encounter  greater  diflS- 
culties  in  finding  private  furnished  lodgings  than  at 
Mannheim. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

PASSAGE    DOWN   THE    RHINE.  —  WORMS. MAYENCE.  — 

COBLENTZ.  —  COLOGNE.  —AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

We  took  our  passage  for  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  a  weH-ap-* 
pointed  steam  vessel  of  seventy  horse  power,  where  we 
found  the  accommodations  quite  unexceptionable :  not 
so  tlie  bill  of  regulations,  for  that  was  couched  in  a 
most  outri  Babel  dialect,  pretending  to  be  English,  yet 
hardly  to  be  understood,  except  here  and  there  by  guess- 
ing at  the  meaning. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Rhine,  which  here,  at  leasts 
does  not  by  any  means  warrant  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  it  by  tourists,  either  as  respects  the  river  itself  or 
the  scenery  along  its  banks.  As  far  as  Worms,  the 
country  was  a  dead  and  sulky-looking  flat,  with  nothing 
to  cheer  the  eye  or  engage  attention. 

Of  Worms  itself,  we  saw  no  more  than  what  sufficed 
to  convince  us  that  an  architectural  antiquary  might 
spend  several  days,  if  not  weeks,  there  very  agreeably 
and  profitably.  Unless  we  had  chosen  to  give  our 
steamer  the  slip,  there  was  no  time  for  even  reconnoi- 
tring the  place.  Neither  had  we  more  than  a  mere  glimpse 
of  Oppenheim,  so  noted  for  that  exceedingly  fine  speci- 
men of  Gothic  architecture,  its  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
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Catherine,  and  of  course  very  well  known  to  English 
amateurs,  that  is,  as  well  as  it  can  be  from  the  plates 
given  of  it  by  MoUer,  whose  Denkmaler  are,  no  doubt,  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  have  any  relish  for  a  style  which  it 
pleases  Ultra-Grecian  Hamilton  to  stigmatise  as  "  a  crea- 
ture of  meretricious  combinations."  And  here  I  may 
remark,  it  is  somewhat  inexplicable  that  neither  Ham 
nor  Pug,  those  two  antipodes  in  matters  of  taste,  should 
have  noticed  each  other;  but  each  has  carefully  avoided 
making  any  allusion  to  the  injurious  taunts  uttered  by 
his  rival. 

We  now  regretted  that  we  had  chosen  to  coop  our- 
selves up  in  a  steam-vessel,  to  be  conveyed  passively  to 
the  place  of  our  destination  like  so  many  bales  of  goods, 
without  liberty  to  turn  out  of  our  course,  either  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  or  to  stop  according  as  inclination  prompt- 
ed us.  Thus,  what  is  gained  on  the  one  hand  is  lost  on 
the  other ;  and  in  time^  locomotion  by  means  of  steam- 
ers and  railroads,  will  probably  be  brought  to  such  pitch 
of  perfection,  that  in  their  transit  from  place  to  place 
people  will  be  able  to  see  nothing  at  all — perhaps  not  be 
able  to  find  breath  to  talk  to  one  another  during  their 
journey. 

Even  Mayence  with  its  cathedral,  a  noble  and  spa- 
cious edifice,  though  now  in  rather  a  patched-up  condi- 
tion, did  not  detain  us.  Our  only  comfort  was,  that  the 
scenery  along  the  river  began  hereabouts  to  be  of  a  more 
interesting  character.     In  regard  to  Mayence  itself  the 
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chief  piece  of  information  we  picked  up  was  an  oddanec*- 
dote  related  by  one  of  the  passengers,  who  said  that  the 
Jews  of  Mayenoe  had  bought  up  the  Empress  Josephine's 
cast-off  dresses,  which  they  afterwards  sold  at  a  very 
great  profit,  for  the  German  ladies,  even  those  of  the 
liighest  rank,  were  eager  to  purchase  them ;  and  it  once 
happened  that  at  a  ball  where  she  was  present  tlie  Em- 
press recognised  her  '^  old  clo's  "  on  most  of  the  female 
dancers.  Those  may  believe  this  story  who  like :  I  my- 
self do  not  advise  them  to  do  so,  it  bemg  not  of  the  most 
believable  kind.  In  fact,  I  rather  suspect  that  being 
cooped  up  in  a  steam-boat  induces  people  to  indemnify 
themselves  for. the  constraint,  by  giving  as  much  liberty 
as  possible  to  their  tongues  and  their  imaginations. 

From  Mayence  to  Coblentz  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful passages,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rhine;  yet  its  beauty  served  only  to  put  us  more 
than  ever  out  of  conceit  with  steam  vessels,  as  inventions 
adapted  in  every  respect  to  put  down  all  the  poetry  of 
travelling.  Had  we  been  crossing  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific,  the  same  degree  of  celerity  would  not  have  been 
at  all  unwelcome;  but  here — the  only  consolation  we 
had  left  was  to  compassionate  the  taste  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  who  annually  get  steamed  down 
the  Rhine. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  widi  the  Rhine  stands 
Coblentz,  directly  fronting  the  German  Gibraltar, 
Ehrenbreitstein,  which  latter,  an  apparently  impr^pfia- 
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ble  fortress,  was  laid  siege  to  four  several  times  during 
the  revolutionary  contests.  To  such  straits  was  the 
Prussian  garrison  at  one  time  reduced,  that  for  lack  of 
other  food,  the  horses  were  killed  and  eaten.  To  what 
misery  will  not  human  beings  sometimes  submit  merely 
to  aid  the  ambition  or  the  policy  of  their  rulers  !  Very 
different  indeed  was  the  appearance  this  fortress  made 
when  I  beheld  it  in  the  year  1817,  as  it  was  after  having 
been  blown  up  by  the  French.  At  that  time  it  presented 
an  image  of  complete  devastation  and  horror,  nor  did  I 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  works  could  be  restored,  as 
they  since  have  been,  within  comparatively  so  short  a 
period.  Besides  this  very  formidable  citadel,  there  ane 
numerous  other  batteries  and  fortifications  around  Co- 
blentz,  so  that  there  are  very  few  places  better  protected 
against  an  enemy. 

The  next  land-mark  of  importance  in  this  passage 
down  the  Rhine  was  Cologne,  almost  equally  noted  for 
its  cathedral  and  its  scented  water,  indispensable  to  every 
well-appointed  toilette.  It  has  also  the  reputation  of 
possessing  the  bones  of  the  "three  kings  "  or  Magi ;  and 
as  if  these  did  not  confer  on  it  sufficient  honour,  it  also 
claims  those  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  vir- 
gins, the  precious  cock-and-bull  tale  respecting  whom  is 
a  tolerable  sample  of  the  nonsensical  stuff  of  which  po- 
pish legends  are  manufactured;  this  one  resting  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  a  mere  blunder  in  regard  to  the 
name  Undecemilla.     Indeed,  eleven  diousand  and  one 
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ladies  travelling  about  would  have  formed  a  tolerably 
strong  party,  and  would  have  required  a  commissariat  to 
provide  them  with  suBScient  ammunition  de  bouche*  The 
cathedra],  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  Ger- 
man-Gothic architecture,  has  received  some  brief  com- 
plimentary mention  from  almost  every  traveller,  but 
to  describe  it  would  not  only  occupy  fiir  more  spac^  but 
demand  a  more  studied  examination  than  travellers  in 
general  are  either  able  or  willing  to  bestow  on  it. 
For  the  architect,  this  edifice  has  been  most  splendidly 
illustrated  in  the  very  large  folio  work  by  Sulpice 
Boisser^.  Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  of 
this  cathedral  myself,  but  I  may  mention  that  there  is 
an  odd  story  which  assigns  the  original  idea  of  it  to  no 
less  an  artist  than  the  devil,  and  which  may  possibly 
obtain  credit  with  Grecian  Hamilton  and  the  critics  of 
his  class.  As  the  tale  goes,  the  architect  was  walking 
abroad  one  evening,  meditating  on  his  work,  when  he 
suddenly  perceived  some  one  sketching  or  drawing,  and 
taking  the  liberty  to  peep  over  his  shoulders,  discovered 
that  he  was  tracing  some  glorious  ideas  for  a  building  far 
surpassing  any  then  erected.  Struck  with  admiration, 
the  architect  entered  into  conversation  with  the  stranger, 
who  said  that  he  would  not  only  allow  him  to  make  use  '6f 
what  he  saw,  but  would  on  the  following  evening  put  into 
his  hands  all  the  plans  and  other  requisite  drawings,  on  one 
condition,  the  nature  of  which  may  easily  be  conceived. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that,  according  to  the  story,  the 
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terms  were  complied  with.  Whether  any  architect 
would,  out  of  enthusiasm  to  his  art,  enter  into  formal 
league  and  compact  with  the  devil,  in  order  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  superlatively  fine  design,  is  a  point  which 
I  leave  Welby  Pugin  to  determine,  content  with  being 
quite  certain  myself  that  none  of  our  modern  builders  of 
Gothic  churches  and  chapels  can  be  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  furnished  with  designs,  or  ideas  for  designs,  from 
the  same  quarter  as  was  the  architect  of  Cologne  — 
except  that  some  of  them  are  devilishly  bad. 

Great  was  our  satisfaction  at  reaching  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  not  so  much  because  we  anticipated  any  particular 
satisfaction  in  visiting  that  ancient  capital  and  favourite 
residence  of  Charlemagne,  as  because  we  were  liberated 
from  our  vessel  and  relieved  from  the  tedious  hurry,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  of  a  hasty,  tantalizing  voyage.  At  this 
time  of  day,  few  persons  care  about  Charlemagne;  so 
that,  were  it  not  for  different  attractions  than  those  of  its 
antiquity  and  former  renown,  Aix-la-Chapelle  would  not 
have  many  visitors  to  increase  its  now  greatly  diminished 
population.  But  fortunately,  like  Baden,  it  happens  to 
be  noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  in  consequence  of  which, 
like  that  too,  it  has  become  marked  as  the  haunt  and  ren- 
dezvous of  those  who  usually  congregate  in  such  places — 
that  is  to  say,  legitimate  sharpers  and  swindlers,  and  their 
prey,  the  noodles.  However,  I  need  not  sermonise  here 
against  gambling,  both  because  I  have  already  said  quite 
enough  on  that  head  in  my  chapter  upon  Baden,  and 
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since  it  is  of  no  use  sermonising  upon  it  at  all.  The 
consolation  is^  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  very  meri- 
torious and  exemplary  persons  ever  being  pillaged  pro- 
pria  periona  at  the  gambling-table,  although  they  may 
indeed  be  sufferers  by  having  entrusted  money  to  knaves 
who  resort  thither.  Even  when  conducted  with  perfect 
faimessi  card-playing  is  a  vulgar,  mercenary  amusement 
—-one  d  laportie  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  and  the 
most  grovelling  taste.  In  fact,  as  far  as  mere  taste  is 
concerned,  it  ought  to  be  banished  to  the  servants' 
hall,  or  else  rel^;ated  to  grooms  and  stable-helpers, 
who  might  jockey  one  another  at  it  quite  character- 
istically. It  is  strangely  inconsistent  that  nations 
calling  themselves  civilised  should  tolerate  so  barbarous 
a  taste  —  a  mode  of  killing  time  resorted  to  by  savages. 
Indeed,  gambling  is  akin  to,  or  even  a  species  of,  canni- 
balism, wherein  people  sit  down  together  for  the  purpose 
of  flaying  and  devouring  each  other  alive.  Perhaps 
some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  I  am  not  a  little 
savage  myself  in  giving  vent  to  these  remarks ;  and  I 
must  acknowledge  it  is  no  particular  concern  of  mine  to 
intermeddle  in  such  matters;  therefore,  if  society  will 
persist  in  tolerating  gambling  and  countenancing  gam- 
blers, it  must  do  so.  Still  it  might  as  well,  once  for  all, 
get  rid  of  the  mawkish  and  maudlin  and  snivelling  cant 
with  which  it  affects  to  bewail  the  victims  of  such  prac- 
tices; when,  it  seems,  they  are  conducted  perfectly 
secundum  artenii  and  in  strict  conformity  with  that  pre- 
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cious  code  of  honour  which  society  iUelf  sanctions  and 
recognises  as  valid.  This  is  indeed  preposterous  —  no« 
thmg  short  of  absolute  silliness. 

One  custom  observed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  indi- 
cates some  degree  of  nousy  is,  that  previous  to  obtaining 
a  pa^port  to  quit  the  place,  a  stranger  must  produce  a 
certificate  to  the  police  of  his  having  fully  discharged  all 
debts  contracted  by  him  at  his  hotel,  or  wherever  he 
may  have  been  lodging.  This  is  so  excellent  a  regula- 
tion that  it  deserves  to  be  adopted  and  strictly  enforced 
in  England,  where  it  would  operate  as  an  embargo  on 
thousands  who  are  in  the  habit  of  first  running  into  debt 
and  then  running  away  from  it  —  sometimes  even  to  that 
land  of  stern  morality  and  republican  integrity  which 
holds  itself  out  to  the  old  world  as  a  receptacle  for  all 
knaves  and  villains :  —  which  is  certainly  one  way  of 
manifesting  a  paternal  regard  for  the  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  its  own  subjects. 

At  a  preceding  page  I  have  cursorily  alluded  to  Gusta- 
vus,  the  late  ex-king  of  Sweden,  and  his  extraordinary 
shyness  in  money  matters:  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he 
resided  for  a  long  while,  there  are  a  good  many  anecdotes 
current  respecting  him,  some  of  which  do  not  say  much 
in  behalf  of  his  personal  appearance ;  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  looked  exactly  like  a  beggar,  or  that 
a  charitably  disposed  stranger  would  on  seeing  him  have 
begun  to  feel  in  his  pocket  for  some  odd  coin  to  tender 
him.    No :   Gustavus,  or  Colonel  Gustafson,  as  he  chose 
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to  be  called,  was  only  seedy  in  his  attire,  which  a  man 
may  be  and  yet  look  neither  like  a  beggar  nor  a  black- 
guard ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  equipped 
very  gentlemanly  according  to  his  own  notions,  and  yet 
have  very  much  the  air  of  one  of  the  swell  mob.  But,  in 
regard  to  the  "  Colonel,"  there  is  a  rather  rigmarolish 
story  told  of  the  person  with  whom  he  lodged  attempt- 
ing on  one  occasion,  when  his  dress  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily threadbare,  to  smuggle  a  new  suit  upon  him. 
Having  previously  agreed  with  a  dealer  in  cloth  to  pay 
him  the  difference,  he  recommended  him  to  the  "  Colonel" 
as  a  person  who  would  let  him  have  a  bargain;  but 
when  the  cloth  was  sent  home,  Gustavus  bethought  him 
that  instead  of  shifting  his  old  suit,  he  might  as  well 
make  shift  with  it  a  little  longer,  and  endeavour  to  turn  a 
penny  himself  by  disposing  of  the  cloth  at  a  profit ;  which 
he  actually  did.  In  fact,  as  may  very  well  be  imagined, 
it  was  entirely  through  choice  that  he  was  reduced  to 
such  straits ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  ex-king 
and  father-in-law  to  a  reigning  grand-duke,  should  be  at 
any  time  actually  unable  to  raise  the  wind  to  supply 
himself  with  personal  necessaries ;  although  it  is  related 
of  a  king  of  Spain  that  he  was  one  day  compelled  to  go 
dinnerless,  not  having  either  money,  or  credit,  it  would 
seem,  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat.  Neither  does  this  odd 
whim  of  Gustavus's  argue  insanity ;  unless  we  choose 
also  to  bring  in  as  non  compos  many  a  one  who  pinches 
himself  and  his  family,  although  he  has  more,  cash  at  his 
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banker's  than  he  would  spend  were  he  to  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah.  Unless  indeed  it  be  proof  of  particular 
insanity  on  the  part  of  the  ex-king  that  while  reduced  to 
such  necessity  himself,  he  squandered  away  money  in 
charity;  on  one  occasion^  for  instance,  sending  three 
hundred  francs  to  a  priest,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
persons  in  distress.  That  his  poverty  was  entirely  volun- 
tary—  probably  indulged  in  through  pride— is  quite 
certain,  as  he  was  known  to  have  a  pension  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars  from  Sweden ;  which  he  suffered  to 
accumulate  in  the  Hamburgh  bank;  consequently  he 
was  altogether  reduced  to  the  plight  of  Belisarius :  nor 
was  he  a  more  striking  example  of  the  mutability  of 
fortune  than  Napoleon  himself,  whom,  by  the  by,  he 
always  regarded  with  implacable  aversion.  He  cer- 
tainly did  betray  something  like  insanity  when  he  pub- 
licly invited  all  who  might  be  so  disposed  to  accompany 
him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  where  he  purposed 
founding  a  new  religious  order  to  be  called  Les  Freres 
Noirs ;  at  the  same  time  intimating  to  them  that  they 
must  defray  their  own  expenses.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
jected expedition  came  to  nothing,  for  none  could  be 
found  ambitious  of  joining  an  ex-king  in  it  upon  such 
conditions. 

Among  the  other  oddities  which  Aix-la-Chapelle  boasts 
of,  is  a  white  robe,  said  — yet  hardly  believed  —  to  have 
been  worn  by  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Bethlehem.  What 
proofs  there  are  of  its  genuineness,  or  how  its  identity  is 
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traced  back,  we  are  not  informed;  but  probably  its 
exact  history  is  to  be  found  with  that  of  the  eleven 
thousand  Virgins  at  C<dogne.  Of  the  cathedral,  where 
this  and  other  equally  valuable  curiosities  are  treasured 
up,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  more  remarkable  for  its  (tsb- 
tiquity  than  interesting  for  any  particular  architectural 
merit.  Although  the  town  has  so  greatly  fallea  away 
from  what  it  once  was,  several  new  and  rather  hand- 
some buildings  have  been  erected  of  late  years,  including 
a  theatre,  the  funds  for  which  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
windows. 

I  may  very  well  be  excused  for  passing  over  without 
further  mention  this  and  other  places  at  the  fag-end 
of  our  journey,  and  coming  at  once  to  Brussels,  not  £br 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  account  of  it,  but  merely  to 
note  en  pauant  a  few  particulars.  Being  present  at  a 
court  ball,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  the 
Ekiglish,  who  may  be  said  to  swarm  here,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  Le<^old  and  his  consort  Tlie 
latter  is  small  and  light  in  figure,  apparently  very 
aifable,  certainly  very  agile,  for  she  danced  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  evening  with  partners  selected  from  the 
carps  diplomatique.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ball,  the 
supper  rooms  were  thrown  open;  their  majesties, 
however,  did  not  honour  it  with  their  presence, 
further  than  by  walking  round  the  tables,  as  if  to 
see  liiat  every  thing  was  in  due  order,  aaid  then  imme- 
diately retiring,  fasting,    leaving  their  ;guests  to  help 
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themselves, —  a  privilege  which  they  availed  themselves 
of,  with  most  hearty  good-will,  despatching  every 
thing  eatable  and  drinkable  with  rather  uncourtly,  and 
in  some  degree  uncourteous,  precipitation  ;  for  they  did 
not  by  any  means  stand  upon  ceremony,  but  scrambled 
up  wliatever  they  could  lay  hold  of.  Probably  some  of 
them  had  never  been  within  a  royal  palace  before,  and, 
foreseeing  they  might  never  be  in  one  again,  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. 

Brussels  is,  I  know  not  exactly  why,  very  much  fa-' 
voured  by  our  countrymen,  many  of  whom  have  taken 
up  their  residence  there  altogether ;  and  among  these 
settlers  are  several  medical  men,  who  are  viewed  with 
considerable  jealousy  by  the  Belgian  physicians;  Dr. 
Tobin,  more  especially,  for  he  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  die  most  skilful  practitioners  of  the  day,  and  was 
emineutly  successful  in  his  treatment  of  cholera.* 

At  the  time  we  were  here  there  was  considerable  stir 
made  about  Abbe  Helson,  a  converted  Catholic  priest, 
whose  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  faith  he  had  espoused,  and 
against  the  church  from  which  he  had  seceded,  had  ob- 

*  Notwithstanding  the  brevity  with  which  I  speak  of  Brussels, 
merely  en  passant,  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  how  greatly  my 
countrymen  are  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Adair  and  Sir  George 
Hamilton,  for  the  attentions  and  civilities  shown  them  by  both. 
I  may  also  inform  the  reader,  in  this  place,  that  Mrs.  Belzoni, 
the  widow  of  the  meritorious  traveller,  is  residing  at  Brussels  in 
circumstances  little  short  of  destitution.  Surely  some  small  pension 
ought  to  be  bestowed  on  her  by  the  British  Government. 
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tained  for  liim  as  many  followers  and  as  much  notoriety 
as  had  the  late  Edward  Irving  himself,  in  the  heyday  of 
his  ministry.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  such 
cases  it  is  the  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  an  extraordinary 
character,  rather  than  any  better  or  more  enduring  mo- 
tive, that  attracts  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 
Hie  Abb£  is  certainly  a  very  powerful  preacher,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  himself  gained  over  many  proselytes  from 
the  Romish  church  :  in  short,  he  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  formidable  opponents  popery  ever  has  had ; 
on  which  account  he  has  been  styled  by  many  the  Bel- 
gian Luther.  As  might  be  expected,  his  popularity  with 
the  Protestants,  and  the  converts  he  has  gained  over  to 
them,  has  rendered  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Catholics :  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  he  considered 
himself  marked  out  by  them  as  the  object  of  their  ven- 
geance, and  held  it  prudent  not  to  put  himself  at  all  in 
their  way. 

If  at  Brussels  the  shattered  looking-glasses  at  our 
hotel  and  bullets  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the  room,  were 
mementos  of  the  previous  popular  commotion,  at  An- 
twerp we  beheld  in  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  still  more 
frightful  traces  of  the  horrors  and  desolation  attending 
war.  I  must  not,  however,  suffer  them  to  detain  me  ; 
nor  shall  I  speak  either  of  our  route  to  Paris,  or  of  that 
capital  itself,  further  than  to  observe  that  it  seems  un- 
changed in  its  changeableness,  and  that  the  leading  topic 
of  the  day  was  Fieschi's  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis 
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Philippe,  who  seems  to  be  considered  by  his  subjects  as 
a  sort  of  target  to  be  fired  at  by  them  whenever  they 
please,  which  since  then  has  been  about  once  or  twice 
every  year.  Paris  itself  we  found  considerably  im- 
proved since  we  last  beheld  it,  but  the  Parisians  pretty 
nearly  in  statu  qtw,  and  apparently  not  at  all  broken  of 
their  propensity  for  keeping  Bartholomew-fair  Sundays, 
by  their  English  visitors  —  though,  to  give  the  latter 
their  due,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  much  shocked  at 
such  doings. 

On  reaching  Boulogne,  we  almost  fancied  that  Eng- 
land itself  had  crossed  its  own  channel  in  order  to  wel- 
come us,  the  population  having  become  English,  with  a 
small  sprinkling  of  French.  Except  that  it  is  situated 
very  conveniently  as  a  place  of  sudden  retreat,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  guess  what  it  is  that  so  particularly  recommends 
Boulogne  to  the  English  refugees  who  have  taken  pos- 
session of  it,  almost  to  the  entire  expulsion  of  its  lawful 
owners  and  natives.  Of  these  Anglo- Gall  icans  or  Gal- 
lico-Angli,  who  have  here  pitched  their  tents,  some 
plead  a  motive  for  doing  so  that  ought  rather  to  have 
kept  them  at  home,  namely,  their  solicitude  to  educate 
their  children ;  for  surely  that  which  renders  children 
aliens  from  their  native  country  in  all  their  early  impres- 
sions and  associations,  is  not  the  very  best  possible  spe- 
cies of  education.  However,  it  seems  that  if  not  the 
very  best,  it  is  cheap;  nor  is  cheapness,  quoad  cheapness, 
an  evil;  yet  if  the  thing  purchased  be  not  worth  the 
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costf  the  cheapness  itself  is  naught  In  tactj  some  have 
had  cause  to  sorely  repent  of  bringing  their  children 
from  home  for  such  purpose,  as  if  there  were  no  schools 
nor  other  means  of  education  in  their  own  country;  be- 
cause in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  daughters  of 
English  and  Protestant  parents  have  been  placed  in 
convents  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  they  have  either 
been  tampered  with  and  worked  upon  into  a  profession 
of  Catholicism ;  or  if  they  have  resisted,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  much  oppressive  treatment.  A  very  scan- 
dalous case  of  this  kind  had  just  occurred,  in  which  the 
English  consul  thought  proper  to  interfere,  for  the  young 
lady,  not  at  all  relishing  the  idea  of  learning  the  French 
religion  as  well  as  the  French  language^  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  and  to  communicate 
to  her  father  the  secrets  of  what  was  almost  literally  her 
prison-house.*     Another  particularly  odious  case  of  the 

*  One  case  of  the  kind  which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  sdr 
happened  as  follows  •  —  An  English  gentleman  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  place  his  two  daughters  in  a  convent  here  for  their 
education,  trusting  to  the  assurance  given  him  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  tamper  with  their  religious  tenets.  One  of  them 
died,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Romish  Church, 
it  being  asserted  that  she  had  embraced  its  doctrines.  As  soon  as 
he  was  informed  of  it,  the  father  repaired  to  Boulogne,  and  applying 
to  the  British  consul,  by  his  interference  succeeded  in  having  the 
body  removed  to  the  English  protestant  burying-ground,  to  the  no 
small  discom^ture  of  those  who  boasted  of  the  convert  they  had 
gamed.  He  immediately  took  away  his  other  daughter,  but  her 
mind  had  been  so  worked  upon  that  she  afterwards  eloped,  and 
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kind  which  occurred  here,  is  that  of  the  entire  family  of 
the  son  of  an  English  church  dignitary  being  insidiously 
entrapped  into  a  profession  of  Catholicism  by  the  arti- 
fices of  a  Jesuitical  fellow  in  his  service,  and  an  Irish 
priest  The  three  sons  were  eagerly  received  into  a 
catholic  seminary,  and  the  four  daughters  were  given  up 
by  their  infatuated  mother, — who  had  become  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  her  father  confessor,  the  worthy 
Irish  priest  just  alluded  to,  —  to  a  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns.  The  poor  father,  who  ought  to  have  exerted  his 
authority  in  time,  and  kicked  the  confessor  out  of  doors 
before  he  had  accomplished  his  treacherous  plot,  died 
shortly  afterwards  (in  1833),  quite  broken-hearted. 
Even  this  event  appeared  to  make  no  impression  on 
either  his  wife  or  children,  who  had  probably  been 
taught  to  look  upon  him  as  an  heretical  wretch.  As  for 
the  first-mentioned,  she,  doubtless,  considered  his  re- 
moval by  no  means  a  disagreeable  event,  or  amply  con- 
soled herself  for  it  in  the  society  of  her  Irish  confessor, 
who,  even  during  her  husband's  life-time,  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  administered  to  her  consolation ;  for 
which  he  would  in  this  country  have  been  amenable  to  a 
jury.     About  the  same  time,  another  ghostly  father  of 

returned  a  willing  proselyte.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  such 
doings  ;  but  have  reason  to  be  astonished  that  Protestuits  should 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  by  bigotted  Catholics,  among 
whom  their  religious  principles  are  no  less  in  jeopardy,  than  their 
morals  would  were  they  sent  to  be  brought  up  in  a  bagnio. 
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most  carnal  inclinations  had  furnished  Boulogne  with 
much  conversation.  This  exemplary  priest,  who,  by 
the  by,  was  also  a  strapping  brawny  fellow-countryman 
of  Dan  OConneirs,  not  being  allowed  by  the  delicate 
scruples  of  his  church  to  take  a  wife  of  his  own,  had 
been  makmg  exceedingly  free  with  the  wives  of  other 
persons  without  any  compunction  or  scruple  at  all,  yet 
scrupulously  adhering  to  the  forms  of  Catholic  disci- 
pline, inasmuch  as  it  was  his  practice  regularly  to 
bestow  absolution  upon  the  ladies  whom  he  had  been 
assisting  in  the  pious  duty  of  cornutifying  their  hus- 
bands. With  these  very  edifying  proofs  of  the  comfort- 
ableness and  convenience  of  Catholicism  on  our  minds, 
we  turned  our  faces,  nothing  loth,  towards  the  opposite 
coast  of  England,  which,  thank  Heaven  !  is  yet  Pro- 
testant, and  likely  to  continue  so  for  a  long  while  to 
come,  in  spite  of  the  augury  and  hopes  of  such  persoas 
as  he  who  has  more  than  once  come  in  for  some  notice 
from  me  in  the  course  of  these  Notes  and  Rhapsodies  — 
I  mean  the  rhapsodical  Welby  Pugin  himself. 


THE   END. 
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